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Foreword 

to tlie iSkorter Version 

Today the problem of securing individual freedom, democ- 
racy, peace and prosperity is a problem in organizing world 
government, and to that problem this book brings a fresh solu- 
tion backed by fresh analysis. Six months after this book was 
first published, the war it sought to avert began. The present, 
shorter version of Union Now appears in answer to a rapidly 
rising demand, and after publication of 15 editions of the un- 
abridged version in less than a year. It shows how the war has 
been convincing people, even more than did the threat of war, 
that the book’s proposal of Inter-democracy Federal Union is 
timely to a high degree. 

This effect of the war was well expressed by the popular 
American weekly, Lije, on Oct. 23, 1939, when in a three- 
page spread on Union Now, it wrote: 

^‘President Roosevelt and isolationists are unanimous in argu- 
ing that a prime reason jor America to stay out of war is to 
conserve its strength and sanity for the job of rebuilding the rest 
of the world when the war is finished. To do that job requires 
America to decide what its own aims are. On what pattern would 
it build for a lasting peace? It is none too soon for the nation to 
begin thinking out an answer to that question, , • . 

'^The need for a definition of aims will become more urgent if 
the war goes on and the AUies appear to be losing. For if the 
aftermath of the last War made anything clear, it is that America 
must never again go into a war until and unless it has thought 
out how its aims are to be achieved, and agreed as a people to 
stick to it until they are achieved — to see the peace through, as 
well as the Tmr. 

^^^Utopian blueprints for a better world are easy. Practicable 
ones c^e not. To define peace will take plenty of hard thinking 
and long discussion. But last week, in England and in Washing- 
ton^ the talk was begmning to take shape. Sweeping aside out- 
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worn methods of treaty, alliance and league, it was directed 
toward an idea which the United States of America l%as proven 
practicable: the idea of federal union* . . . Much of it was in’- 
spired hy a hook called Union Now/* 

'Tt is obviously impossible in a happy and prosperous world/* 
Life added, after summarizing the proposal. *Tt is only thinkable 
in the face of disaster, as the only way out of utter chaos.’* 
Since I wrote the first draft of this proposal seven years ago, 
I have counted on the pressure of events helping persuade those 
whom my -reasoning, I feared, would not suffice to persuade. 
Events have been driving them from the unsound to the sound 
by increasingly painful process of elimination, and will, I believe, 
continue to do so until The Union is established. 

Even before the war began, the progress of this proposal had 
confounded the predictions of those who measured its immediate 
possibilities not by its basic truth and the world’s pressing need 
of that truth, but by the distance they saw between it and public 
acceptance. They mistook a living idea in a world that longs to 
keep living for a static idea in a static world. 

Even before the war, this book had been published not only in 
America but in London’ (Union Now, Jonathan Cape), in Paris 
(Union ou Chaos, Librairie de Medicis), in Stockholm (Union 
Nu, Natur och Kultur). Men and women who believed in it had 
already begun uniting to get The Union established. Spontane- 
oudy, independently of each other, there had sprung up local 
committees from coast to coast in the United States who or- 
ganized themsdves nationally as the Inter-democracy Federal 
Unipi^ts (ip East 40th Street, New York City), while in 
Britain, there grew up Federal Union (44 Gordem Squai^ Lon- 
don) with branches in Scotbnd and Wales, and in France, Le 
Cofnihe d’Action pour TUiim F^eralp des Peuples lilmes (76 
Rne R&tmmur, Pari^).. . 

AH three were akes^ f^tnphteeering in their re^^ective 
democracies before the war began. Two periodicals to report the 
of the Umcm pftjppsal teve ahmdy appeared, first the 
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those who would keep up with it must be referred to these 
periodicals. - 

The present shorter version of the book seeks to meet increas- 
ing request for a cheaper, more popular edition. It is more than 
a third shorter than the original. Nearly every chapter has been 
cut down and two annexes, those showing how national sov- 
ereignty wrecked the gold standard and the Locarno treaty, have 
been entirely omitted. The original, unabridged edition will re- 
main available for those who desire to go more fully into the 
proposal. 

The war has raised the question, ‘^What does 'Union now^ 
mean now?” To me it means what it has always meant — ^the 
establishment of Inter-democracy Federal Union in our day, at 
the earliest possible time. I mean now dynamically, not pedan- 
tically or frantically. 

To favor Union now does not mean that one favors plunging 
into war. The only hope of keeping out of war is to work for a 
peace that is peace. To work for Union now is to work for such 
a peace. Something called peace is bound to come at the end of 
this war. If it is to be a real peace, it must be based on the estab- 
lishment of our Inter-democracy Federal Union as the nucleus of 
a world government of, by and for the people. 

Those who believe peace and plenty and freedom can be se- 
cured through the establishment merely of some Federal Union 
in Europe are asked to read carrfully chapters 2, 3 and 5 of this 
book. They show why the problem is a world tod not a Euro- 
pean problem, and why it centers not in the European region 
but in the North Atlantic region, and most of all in the United 
States. There are many other r^sons why this problem can not 
be confined to, or settled by, Europe. These two may suffice: 

First, how can Federal Union be established in a Europe 
whose population is divided between democracies on the western 
coast and dictatorships- that control Ihe bulk of the people ci 
Europe and oppose nothing more aggie^vely, whether at home 
or abroad, tiie ba^ id^ of a federal union— 4 ree govcm- 
of , by tod f the 

i iSexxmdlfi wh^ does Eurof^ ejcsd ? If Russia is included — and 
it; IS p£Uliy a United States of Europe aH 

If Great Britain is included— and it, too, 
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is partly in Europe — ^it takes a United States of Europe to Alaska 
the other way round, and through all the world. We Americans 
can not possibly escape this problem of organizing effective gov- 
ernment in the world except by wishful thinking. We can solve 
it only by leading in the establishment of Inter-democracy Fed- 
eral Union, 

The Union can not, of course, be made by plunging into war. 
It can be made only by the democratic peoples freely and peace- 
fully agreeing, first, to join in holding a constitutional conven- 
tion, and then, to unite by ratif3ring the constitution that it 
drafts. Before even the first step can be taken public opinion in 
at least the three great democracies must be moved to favor their 
Union. 

Practically speaking, before The Union can be established, the 
American people must first be persuaded to propose its establish- 
ment. At present most of the American people obviously do not 
share our conviction that The Union provides the best way to 
secure peace and freedom. They are not so much against it as 
ignorant of it. The first necessity is therefore to acquaint the 
majority of Americans with the Union plan. It will take time to 
do this, to get the majority to lead in this direction. 

How long it will take to do this no one can say. Nor can one 
foretell what the world situation will be then. Events are moving 
swiftly and surprisingly in this war. It may be that by the time 
the majority of American opinion has come round to the Union 
idea, the war will have ended in a draw, or in a democratic vic- 
tory. Or it may have ended in so complete a triumph of dictator- 
ship as not only to preclude the formation of The Union but lead 
the United States itself away from the federal union system and 
toward a highly centralized government with far less freedom for 
the individual. 

It is also possible that the American people may be drawn into 
the war like the British, French, Canadian and other peoples, 
despite their desire to keep out, — drawn in by the nationklist 
philosophy that now has the upper hand. That will make the 
question of Union only the more urgent, for then we shall have 
to organize immediately our economic, monetary, political and 
military relations with the other democracies on soile 
That basis must te either an alliance m we one 
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vote among many, or it must be The Union where our voice will 
be in proportion to our population. 

There are other possible developments, so many that it is im- 
possible to foretell what will be the situation when the majority 
of the American people is ready to propose formation of The 
Union. In such conditions to argue now over just how it is to be 
established would seem to be premature. 

The first essential, I would repeat, is to acquaint the American 
people with the Union proposal and get them behind it, prepared 
to use the first favorable opportunity to establish it. That is the 
purpose of this shorter version. 

Its essence may be found in the first chapter. This may lead 
some to assume that in writing this book I began with this chap- 
ter, too. The opposite occurred. The first chapter was written 
last. The conclusions it expresses are not to be taken as a thesis 
which the book was written to prove. Instead I have drawn them 
from it and have sought for the reader's convenience to say at 
the start as concisely as I could the essence — ^not the summary — 
of what I have to say. 

I have drawn these conclusions from much more than this 
book, in fact from all my experieiKe. They have grown in me 
since youth — ‘‘this is what I have learnt from America” — ^and 
especially since the war, particularly during the period since 
1920 which I have spent working as an American newspaper 
correspondent in a score of cotmtries of the Old and New 
Worlds, and more particularly since 1929. This last period I 
have spent reporting mainly from Geneva and Basle the efforts 
of mankind to solve the problem of living together less precari- 
ously and meanly, to organize and apply world government and 
law. I have followed these efforts day in and out for more than 
3,000 days ; I would give in this book not my experiences but 
what I have learned from them. 

In writing this book, however, I was imable to begin with the 
gist of what experience had taught me. I had first to write this 
book through four times, not to mention revisions. When I 
b^^ it in 1933 as a newspaper article most of these convictions 
were as vague and formless as the old prospector's conviction, 
“Tliere's gold in them tbar hills !” I count the writing and re- 
writing of this book as no small part of my experience. It was 
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the part of finding the mother lode amid the rocks and fool’s gold, 
of digging down to it, of separating it from the quartz, of reduc- 
ing ‘‘them thar hills” down to a form where the man in the street 
might recognize the gold in them, and of blazing a trail bade, I 
could not find my gold as nuggets of pure logic, nor by the 
divining rod of mystidsm. 

In reporting what I have found I have followed broadly the 
American rules of my profession which require the reporter to 
pick out, boil down and tell at the start in the order of importance 
the essentials he has to tdL Since everyone reads much more 
than he writes and has far more to learn than teach, it seems to 
me that this journalistic method is to the general advantage — 
though it does make the writer’s work much harder. Certainly 
I have encountered the difficulty that Pascal expressed long ago : 
“The last thing that we find in making a book is to know what 
we must put first.” 

And having mentioned one of my difficulties, I would mention 
too that I have enjoyed the enduring advantage of my wife’s 
unending help and firm faith, and generous encouragement from 
a number of friends at times when I most needed it. 

Feb. 7, 1940 


C K. S. 



Introduction ty de Tocqueville 


Shall democracy stop now that it is so strong and its adver- 
saries so weak? . . . 

The grandewr already achieved keeps us from seeing what yet 
may come. 

The entire hook one is about to read has been written in a 
sort of religious cme produced in the author's soul by the sight 
of this irresistible revolution which has marched on through so 
many centuries and through every obstacle, and which we see 
today yet advancing . . , 

The . . . peoples seem to me to present today a terrifying 
spectacle; . . . their fate is in their hands; but soon it will 
escape them. 

To instruct the democracy, to revive, if possible, its beliefs, 
purify its practices, regulate its movements; to replace little by 
little its inexperience with science and its blind instincts with 
knowledge of its true interests; to adapt its government to the 
times and conditions, to modify it according to circumstances 
and men: such is the first of the duties our times impose on 
those who lead society, 

A world quite new needs a new political science . . . 

This book does not follow precisely in the wake of cmy one. 
In writing it I have sought neither to serve nor combo;! any 
party; I have sought to see not other but farther than the parties, 
cmd while they were busy with tomorrow I have tried to think 
of the future , — ^Alexis de Tocqtievine, in the Introduction to his 
Democracy in America, 1835. 
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PROPOSAL 




Chapter I 

^WTiat Tlus BooL Is Alout 

Now it is proposed to form a Government for men and not for 
Societies of men or States . — George Mason in the American 
Uniofifs Constitutional Convention. 

1 am convinced that this is the safest course for your liberty, 
your dignity and your happiness. ... I frankly acknowledge to 
you my convictions, and I will freely lay before you the reasons 
on which they are founded. . . . My arguments will be open to 
all, and may be judged of by all. They shall at least be oiffered 
in a spirit which will not disgrace the cause of trvt^hr^Alexander 
Hamilton, opening The Federalist 

Now when man’s future seems so vast, catastrophe threatens 
to cut us from it. The dangers with which depression, dictator- 
ship, false recovery and war are hemming us in have become 
so grave and imminent that we no longer need concern our- 
selves with proving how grave and near they are. We need con- 
cern ourselves instead with the problem of escaping them and 
the cruel dilemma we face: Whether to risk peace or freedom? 
That is the problem with which this book is concerned. I be- 
lieve there is a way through these dangers, and out of the di- 
lemma, a way to do what we all want, to secure both peace and 
freedom securely, and be done with this nightmare. It promises 
not only escape, but life such as I, too, never hoped could be 
lived in my time. 

It is not an easy way — who expects one? — ^and to many it will 
seem at first tCK) hard to be practical. But this is because its dif- 
ficulties and dangers are greatest at the start ; other ways that 
seein easier and safer to begin with, grow increa^ngly hard and 
dangerous, and lead nowtere. How cxyvid we feel hemmed in if 
fite v^y through were so easy to take, or even see at first? For 
my part, to find it I had to stumble on it Once found it soon 
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opened so widely that I wondered how I had failed so long to 
see it. I shall not be surprised, then, if you begin by being skep- 
tical or discouraged. But I ask you to remember that the essen- 
tial question is : Which way wiU really lead us through? 

Since 1933 when I stumbled on this way I have been explor- 
ing it all I could and trying, in the writing of this book, to clear 
away the things hiding it. By all the tests of common sense and 
experience I find it to be our safest, surest way. It proves in 
fact to be nothing new but a forgotten way which our fathers 
opened up and tried out successfully long ago when they were 
hemmed in as we are now. 

The way through is Union now of the democracies that the 
North Atlantic and a thousand other things already unite — 
Union of these jew peoples in a great jedercd republic built on 
and for the thing they share most, their common democratic 
principle of government for the sake of individual freedom. 

This Union would be designed (a) to provide effective com- 
mon government in our democratic world in those fields where 
such common government will clearly serve man’s freedom 
better than separate governments, (b) to maintain independent 
national governments in all other fields where such government 
will best serve man’s freedom, and (c) to create by its constitu- 
tion a nucleus world government capable of growing into uni- 
versal world government peacefully and as rapidly as such 
growth will best serve man’s freedom. 

By (a) I mean the Union of the North Atlantic democracies 
in these five fields : 

a uniop government and citizenship 
, \ , a ^upion defense force 

t , a union customs-free economy 
a union money 

a union post^ apd, communications system. 

By (b/ 1 mean t^e Utfiph government shall guarantee against 
all en^es, fordgn 4c?niSsti^,, not onfy those rights of UKua 
that are conunon to ^ hpt every existing national 

or local right tteit, is .with 

twn government m, l^e 4^ 
grpp^antee tl^e right erf'' tb 
pendently all its^ home 
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in its own tongue, according to its own customs and in its own 
way, whether by republic or kingdom, presidential, cabinet or 
other form of government, capitalist, socialist or other economic 
system. 

By (c) I mean the founder democracies shall so constitute 
The Union as to encourage the nations outside it and the col- 
onies inside it to seek to unite -with it instead of against it. 
Admission to The Union and to all its tremendous advantages 
for the individual man and woman would from the outset be 
open equally to every democracy, now or to come, that guar- 
antees its citizens The Union’s minimum Bill of Rights. 

The Great Republic would be organized with a view to its 
spreading peacefully round the earth as nations grow ripe for 
it. Its Constitution would aim clearly at achieving eventually by 
this peaceful, ripening, natural method the goal millions have 
dreamed of individually, but never sought to get by deliberately 
planning and patiently working together to achieve it. That goal 
would be achieved by The Union when every individual of our 
species would be a citizen of it, a citizen of a disarmed world 
enjoying world free tmde, a world money and a world com- 
munications system. Then Man’s vast future would begip. 

This goal will seem so remote now as to discourage all but 
the strong from setting out for it, or even acknowledging that 
they stand for it. It is not now so remote, it does not now need 
men so strong as it did when Lincoln preserved the American 
Union ‘‘for the great republic, for the principle it lives by and 
keq>s alive, for man^s vast future.’^ It will no longer be visionary 
once the Atlantic democracies unite. Ti^r Union is not so re- 
xnote, and their Union is aH that concerns us here and now. 


The Americaj^ Way Through 

Tihese proceedmgs at fimt ajppear ^ange and difficuh; 

; but,4il£;e otjier steps whi^b vsie tove already passed over, will in 
‘ a ^Kt8e tune becpme fa^luir and in 

’ CamffkQn S^e. ^ 

^ r One hmidred nnd:ftfty tyears ago a few American democracies 
Union way &rm^. The c^r^sion, dic- 

‘ * ^ahd mkr, .aM f^remsivs^iess dteir thin k ing and 

thm to^atendon the heresy’ ii^ 
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which they had fallen. That heresy converted the sovereignty of 
the state from a means to individual freedom into the supreme 
end itself, and produced the wretched ‘‘League of Friendship” 
of the Articles of Confederation. Abandoning all this the demo- 
crats of America turned back to their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence— of the independence of Man from the State and of 
the dependence of free men on each other for their freedom, the 
Declaration : 

That all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new gov- 
ernment, laying its foundations on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to ef- 
fect their safety and happiness. 

Finding they had wrongly applied this philosophy to estab- 
lish Thirteen “free and independent States” and organize them 
as the League of Friendship so that “each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom and independence,” they applied it next 
as “We the people of the United States” to “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” To do this they 
invented and set up a new kind of interstate government. It has 
worked ever since as the other, league, type has never worked. 
It Ims proved to be an “astonishing and unexampled success,” 
as Lord Acton said, not only in America but wherever democ- 
racies have tried it regardless of conditions, — ^among the Ger- 
mans, French and Italians of Switzerland, the English and 
French of Canada, the Dutch and English of the Union of 
Soudi Africa. It is the kind of interstate government that Lin- 
coln, to distinguish it from the opposing type of government of, 
by and for states, called “government of the people, by Hie peo- 
ple, for the people ” It is the way that I call Union. 

To follow this way tlnnugh now our Atlantic demc^racies— • 
aiM first of all the American UiwiT^ve only to abandon in 
thdr ^ Same heresy they have fsdfen^ the 

heregr of absolute natkmal yate 
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neutrality, balance of power, alliance or League of Nations. We 
the people of the Atlantic have only to cease sacrificing need- 
lessly our individual freedom to the freedom of our nations, be 
true to our democratic philosophy and establish that *^more per- 
fect Union"' toward which all our existing unions explicitly or 
implicitly aim. 

Can we hope to find a safer, surer, more successful way than 
this? What democrat among us does not hope that this Union 
will be made some day? What practical man believes it will ever 
be made by mere dreaming, or that the longer we delay starting 
to make it the sooner we shall have it? All it will take to make 
this Union — ^whether in a thousand years or now, whether long 
after castastrophe or just in time to prevent it, — ^is agreement 
by -a majority to do it. Union is one of those things which to do 
we need but agree to do, and which we can not possibly ever do 
except by agreeing to do it. Why, then, can we not do it now 
in time for us to benefit by it and save millions of lives ? Are we 
so much feebler than our fathers and our children that we can 
not do what our fathers did and what we expect our children 
to do ? Why can not we agree on Union now ? 

Are not liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable as in Webster's day? We can not be for liberty and 
against Union. We can not be both for and against liberty and 
Union now. We must choose. 

Definitions 

Democracy I would define more closely than the dictionary 
that defines it as ‘‘government by the people," (though I would 
not attempt needless precision and would indicate an ideal 
rather than an average). I would add with Lincoln, and I would 
stress, that democracy is also government for the people and of 
the people — ^the people being composed of individuals all given 
weight, in principle* 

Democracy to me is the ws^ to individind freedcwn formed by 
tnen organizing themsehr^ on the prindi^e of the equality of 
man* That is, they oiganjse govenmient of themselv^, in the 
sen^.that their laws pp^te on than individually as equals. 
T^ey organi^se goveri^eht by thanselves, atch having an equal 
^?9J^hg la\^. Th^ organize government for themselves. 
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to secure equally the freedom, in the broadest sense of the term, 
of each of them. 

By democracy I mean government of the totality by the ma- 
jority for the sake equally of each minority of one, particularly 
as regards securing him such rights as freedom of speech, press 
and association. (If merely these three rights are really secured 
to all individuals they have the key, I believe, to all the other 
rights in all the other fields, political, juridical, economic, etc., 
that form part of individual freedom.) 

Union to me is a democracy composed of democracies — an 
interstate government organized on the same basic principle, 
by the same basic method, and for the same basic purpose as the 
democracies in it, and with the powers of government divided 
between the tmion and the states the better to advance this 
common purpose, individual freedom. 

Union and league I use as opposite terms. I divide all organi- 
zation of interstate relations into two types, according to 
whether man or the state is the unit, and the equality of man 
or the equality of the state is *‘the principle it lives by and keeps 
alive.’' I restrict the term union to the former, and the term 
league to the latter. To make clearer this distinction and what 
I mean by unit, these three points may help : 

First, a league is a government of governments : It governs 
each people in its territory as a unit through that unit’s govern- 
ment. Its laws can be broken only by a people acting through 
its government, and enforced only by the league coercing that 
pacpteas a unit, regardless of whether individuals in it opposed 
oi fevDred the violation. A union is a government of the people : 
It ^verins each hidividttal in its territory directly as a unit. Its 
lavrs ^pply '^Ual^ to each individual instead of to each govem- 
of p>eopfe, can be broken cmly by individuals, and can be 
enfdrc^ only t^cberfcit^ individuals. 

Second, a league is a government by governments Its laws 
ah^e tnade by the peopJfes'M ti each^ through its govendinent 

^ a lUiit of equal vdtihgpSi^^V^arffless o^ the numiber cf indi- 
^u|ls in iri A'mipH fs’^^dMni^t the pebble : laws 

them, ^ ekt^ 
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ment being ordinarily in close proportion to its population. A 
union may allow in one house of its legislature (as in the 
American Senate) equal weight to the people of each state 
regardless of population. But it provides that such representa- 
tives shall not, as in a league, represent the state as a unit and 
be xmder the instructions of, and subject to, recall by its govern- 
ment, but shall represent instead the peopJe of the state and be 
answerable to them. 

Third, a league is a government for governments or states: 
It is made to secure the freedom of each of the states in it, taken 
as units equally. A umon Is a government for the people: It is 
made for the purpose of securing the freedom of each of the 
individuals in it taken as units equally. To secure the sovereignty 
of the state a league sacrifices the rights of men to justice (as in 
the first point) and to equal voting power (as in the second 
point), whereas a union sacrifices the sovereignty of the state 
to secure the rights of men: A league is made for the state, a 
union is made for man. 

This may suffice to explain the sense in which the terms 
democracy^ union and league are meant in this book* 

Fifteen Founder Democracies 

In the North Atlantic or founder democracies I would inHade 
at least these Fifteen (or Ten) : The American Union, the 
British Commonwealth (spedfic^ly the United Kingdom, the 
Federal Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Ireland), the 
French Republic, Bdgitim, the NetherlaiKis, the Swiss Ccm- 
fed^tion, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

These few include world^s greatest, oldest, m^ost homo- 
geneous and closely linked democracies, the peoples most e3q)eri- 
enced and successful in solving tht problem at hand — ^the peace- 
reasonable establisjtepent of effective interstate d^ocratic 
world government. Language divides them into only five big 
groups and, for all practical pofitical purposes, into only two, 
and Frei^' Their combine^, dtizenry of nearly 
|s well half iu Europe and half overseas. 

^ JAR has here jabput leagaes apphes with still greater 

• #d bteperatlve a^sodafioJis ot states, for these, too. 
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None of these devnocTChcies has been at war with any of the others 
since more than lOO years. 

These few democracies suffice to provide the nucleus of world 
government with the financial, monetary, economic and political 
power necessary both to assure peace to its members peacefully 
from the outset by sheer overwhelming preponderance and in- 
vulnerability, and practically to end the monetary insecurity and 
economic warfare now ravaging the whole world. These few 
divide among them such wealth and power that the so-called 
world political, economic and monetary anarchy is at bottom 
nothing but their own anarchy — ^since they can end it by uniting 
to establish law and order among themselves. 

Together these fifteen own almost half the earth, rule all its 
oceans, govern nearly hah mankind. They do two-thirds of the 
world’s trade, and most of this would be called their domestic 
trade once they united, for it is among themselves. They have 
more than 50 per cent control of nearly every essential material. 
They have more than 60 per cent of such war essentials as oil, 
copper, lead, steel, iron, coal, tin, cotton, wool, wood pulp, ship- 
ping tonnage. They have almost complete control of such keys 
as nickel, rubber and automobile production. They possess prac- 
tically all the world’s gold and banked wealth. Their existing 
armed strength is such that, once they united it, they could 
reduce their armaments and yet gain a two-power standard of 
security. 

The Union’s existing and potential power from the outset 
would be so gigantic, its bulk so vast, its vital centers so scat- 
tered, that all the autocracies even put together could not dream 
of defeating it. Once established the Union’s superiority in 
power would be constantly increasing simply through the ad- 
mission to it of outside nations. A number would no doubt be 
admitted immediately. By this process the absolutist powers 
would constantly become weaker and more isolated. 

Power anu R^pqnsibiuty 

Tremendous world power brings mth it tremendous responsi- 
bility for the world. It is no u^ bfenfing today’s c 1 ku>s or 
tcmorrow’s catastr<^he on Stdin, the Jap- 

anese militarists. It is stffl lesis tisri W -Waine. 
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anese, German^ Italian and Russian peoples. It has never been 
iii their combined power to establish law and order and peace 
in the world. They are not the source of the danger our whole 
species now faces, they are only its first victims. They are today 
where we dread to be tomorrow. As Ambassador Bullitt put it 
in inaugurating the Lafayette monument at La Pointe-de-Grave, 
Sept. 4, 1938: 

It is not enough to observe with a sense of superiority the 
worst mistakes of the new fanaticisms. The origins of those 
fanaticisms lie in part in our own unwisdom. If our effort for 
peace is to achieve anything, it must be based on our ability to 
put ourselves in other men's shoes, and recognize the truth of 
the saying, ^There, but for the grace of God, go I." 

When the really powerful members of a community refuse 
to organize effective government in it, when each insists on 
remaining a law unto himself to the degree the democracies, 
and especially the United States, have done since the war, then 
anarchy is boimd to result, and tie first to fed the effects of the 
chaos are bound to be the weaker members of the community. 
When the pinch comes the last to be hired are the first to be 
laid off, and the firms working on the narrowest margin are the 
first to be driven to the wall or to desperate expedients. That 
makes the pinch worse for the more powerful and faces them 
with new dangers, with threats of violence. It is human for them 
to blame those they have unwittingly driven to desperation, but 
that does not change the source of the evil. 

So it has been in the world. The younger democracies have 
been the first to go. The first of the great powers driven to 
desperate and violent measures have been those with the small- 
est margin. There is no doubt that their methods have since 
made matters worse and that there is no hope in following their 
lead. Their autocratic governments are adding to the world^s ills 
but they are not the real cause of than. They are instead an 
effect of the anarchy apong the powerful democracies. 

The dictators are right wfiai they blame the democracies for 
the world^s condition, but are'‘ wrong when they blame it 
on danocracy. The aiiarchy comes from the refusal of the democ- 
#cies to renounce enough of ihdr national sovereignty to let 
elteive world law and order be set up. But their refusal to do 
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this, their maintenance of the state for its own sake, their readi- 
ness to sacrifice the lives and liberties of the citizens rather than 
the independence of the state, — ^this we know is not democracy. 
It is the core of absolutism. Democracy has been waning* and 
autocracy waxing, the rights of men lessening and the rights of 
the state growing ever 3 rwhere because the leading democracies 
have themselves led in practicing, beyond their frontiers, autoc- 
racy instead of democracy. 

The rising power of autocracy increases the need for Union 
just as the spread of a contagious disease increases the need for 
quarantine and for organizing the healthy. But it is essential to 
remember that though the victims carry the disease they did not 
cause it, and that quarantine of the victims and organization of 
the healthy are aimed not against the victims but against the 
epidemic, the purpose being to end it both by restricting its 
spread and by curing its victims. 

It is wrong, all wrong, to conceive of Union as aimed against 
the nations under autocracy. There is a world of difference 
between the motives behind Union and those behind either the 
present policy in each democracy of arming for itself or the 
proposals for alliance among the democracies. For such arma- 
ment and such alliance are meant to maintain the one thing 
Union does attack in the one place Union does attack it — ^the 
autocratic principle of absolute national sovereignty in the 
democracies. Unlike armament and alliance policies, Union 
leads to no crusade against autocracy abroad, to no attempt to 
end war by war or make the world safe for democracy by cqn- 
quefmg foreign dictatorship. Union is no religion for tearing 
out the tnote from a brolJier^s eye — ^and the eye, too — while 
guarding ndthhjg so jealbusly, savagely, as the beam in one^s 
own eye. 

Union cdtts on eacJi dOTocracy remove itself the abso- 
lutism governing its relations with Ae 6ther democracies, and 
^ l^ve it to the pec^le^of ^di dictatorship to decide for 
themselves whether th^ m^intaiih Or overthrow the abso- 
lutism goteming them ‘hot .eternally but intemaliy. Union 
^nbvides equally for t^e^ of die denpcrades 

attach: W foreign ahtocrae^ mS: for fhe 
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becomes a democracy in the only possible way — ^by the will 
and effort of its own people, 

The problems the dictatorial powers raise, — equality, raw 
materials, the have and have-not struggle, — ^Union would put 
on a new basis, that of equality among individual men instead 
of nations, thereby rendering these problems infinitely simpler 
and less dangerous. To attain the equality they crave the citi- 
zens of these absolutist nations would no longer need to sacrifice 
their individual freedom to their nation’s military power; they 
would need instead to sacrifice dictatorship and military power 
to the restoration of their own individual liberties. By gaining 
membership for their nation in the Great Republic they would 
gain the equality they now demand and more, for they would 
enjoy precisely the same status, rights and opportunities as 
all citizens of this Union, just as do the citizens of a state 
admitted to the American Union. 

But, to become thus equal sovereigns of the world, they 
would first have to prove, by overthrowing their autocrats and 
establishing democracies at home, that they believe in and hold 
supreme the equality and freedom of individual Man, regardless 
of the accident of birth. 

The attraction membership in The Union would have for 
outsiders would be so powerful, and the possibility of con- 
quering The Union would be so hopeless that, once The Union 
was formed, the proKem the absolutist powers now present 
could be safely left to solve itself. As their citizens turned these 
governments into democtades and entered The Union, the 
arms burden on everyone would dwindle until it soon dis- 
appeared. 

Thus, by the simple act of uniting on the basis of thdr own 
prindple, the democrades could immediately attain practical 
sectuity, and cotdd proceed ^eadify to absolute security and 
^sarmament. 

They could also increase enormously tbdr trade and pros- 
perity; reduce unemployment, raise thdr standard of living 
wMe lowering its cb^. Hie imagination even of the economic 
can not grasp M the savir^sf and profit democrats would 
thdr democrades in one free trade 
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They need only establish one common money to solve most 
if not all of today’s more insoluble monetary problems, and 
save their citizens the tremendous loss inherent not only in 
depreciation, rmcertainty, danger of currency upset from for- 
eign causes, but also in the ordinary day-to-day monetary ex- 
change among the democracies. 

Merely by the elimination of excessive government, needless 
bureaucracy, and unnecessary duplication which Union would 
automatically effect, the democracies could easily balance budgets 
while reducing taxation and debt. To an appalling degree taxes 
and government in the democracies today are devoted only to 
the maintenance of their separate sovereignties as regards 
citizenship, defense, trade, money and communications. To a 
still more appalling degree they are quite unnecessary and 
thwart instead of serve the purpose for which we established 
those governments and voted those taxes, namely, the main- 
tenance of our own freedom and sovereignty as individual 
men and women. 

By tmiting, the democracies can serve this purpose also by 
greatly facilitating the distribution of goods, travel and the 
dissemination of knowledge and entertainment. With one move, 
the simple act of Union, the democrats can make half the 
earth equally the workshop and the playground of each of 
them. 

Creation of The Union involves difficulties, of course, but 
the difficulties are transitional, not permanent ones. All other 
proposals in this field, even if realizable, could solve only 
temporarily this or that problem in war, peace, armaments, 
HKjnetary stabilization. These proposals would be as hard to 
achieve as Union, yet all together they could not do what 
the one act of Union would — permanently eliminate all these 
problems. These are proHems for which the pre^t dogma 
of nationalism is to blame. We can not keq> it and solve them. 
We can not eliminate them until we first dimdnate it. 

Which Way Advances Freedom More ? 

This does not mean eliminating all national rights. It means 
eliminating them only where elimination clearly serves the 
individuals concerned, and maintaining them in all other re- 
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spects, — ^not simply where maintenance clearly serves the gen- 
eral individual interest but also in all doubtful cases. The 
object of Union being to advance the freedom and individuality 
of the individual, it can include no thought of standardizing or 
regimenting him, nor admit the kind of centralizing that in- 
creases governmental power over him. These are evils of na- 
tionalism, and Union would end them. Union comes to put 
individuality back on the throne that nationality has usurped. 

Everywhere nationalism, in its zeal to make our nation, in- 
stead of ourselves, sdf-suf&cing and independent, is centralizing 
government, giving it more and more power over the citizen's 
business and life, putting more and more of that power in one 
man's hands, freeing the government from its dependence on 
the citizen while making him more and more dependent on it — 
on the pretext of keeping him independent of other govern- 
ments. Ever3rwhere the national state has tended to become 
a super-state in its power to dispose of the citizen, his money, 
job, and life. Ever3rwhere nationalism has been impoverishing 
the citizen with taxes, unemplo3nnent, depression; and it is 
poverty — the desert, not the jungle, — ^that stunts variety, that 
standardizes. Ever3rwhere nationalism is casting the citizen 
increasingly in war’s uniform robot mold. 

Union would let us live more individual lives. Its test for de- 
ciding whether in a given field government should remain na- 
tional or become union is this: Which would clearly give the 
individual more freedom? Qearly the individual freedom of 
Americans or Frenchmen would gain nothing from making 
Union depend on the British converting the United Kingdom 
into a republic. Nor would the British be freer for making 
Union depend on the Americans and French changing to a 
monarchy. There are many fi^ds where it is clear that home 
rule remains necessmy for incfividual f reedcmi, where the main- 
tenance of the existing varidy among the democracies helps 
instead of harms the object of Union. 

It is dear too that a Union so secure from foreign aggression 
as this one would not need that homogeneity in population 
timt the much weaker . American Union feels obliged to seek. 
Out" Umon could afford to encourage the existing diversity 
.among its memb^ as a powerful safeguard against the domestic 
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dangers to individual freedom. Just as the citizen could count 
on The Union to protect his nation from either invasion or 
dictatorship rising from within, he could count on liis nation's 
autonomy to protect him from a majority in The Union be- 
coming locally oppressive. The existence of so many national 
autonomies in The Union would guarantee each of them free- 
dom to experiment politically, economically, socially, and would 
save this Union from the danger of hysteria and stampede to 
which more homogeneous unions are exposed. 

Clearly, individual freedom requires us to maintain national 
autonomy in most things, but no less clearly it requires us to 
abolish that autonomy in a few things. There is no need to 
argue that you and I have nothing to lose and much to gain 
by becoming equal citizens in The Union while retaining our 
national citizenship. Clearly you and I would be freer had 
we this Great Republic's guarantee of our rights as men, its 
security against the armaments burden, military servitude, war. 
It is self-evident that you and I would live an easier and a 
richer life if through half the world we could do business with 
one money and postage, if through half the world we were free 
to buy in the cheapest market what we need to buy, and free 
to sell in the dearest market what we have to sell. 

In five fields — citizenship, defense, trade, money, and com- 
munications — ^we are sacrificing now the individual freedom 
we could safely, easily have. On what democratic ground can 
we defend this great sacrifice? We make it simply to keep our 
danocrades independent of each other. We can not say that 
we must maintain the state's autonomy in these few fields 
in order to maintain it in the many fields vrfiere it serves our 
freedcnn, for we know how to k^ it in the latter without 
keeping it in the forma*. We have proved that in the Ameri- 
can Union, the Swiss Union, a3:Ki elsewhere. 

What then can we say to justify our needless sacrifice of 
man to the state in these five fields, a sacrifice made only tp 
maint ain the nation for the nation's sake? How can we who 
believe the state is made iar man escape the charge that in 
these five fields we are following the autocratic pdndfde that 
man is made for the state? How can we plead not of 

treas(^ to danocracy? Are we not 
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our interests, our freedom, ourselves and our children? We 
are betraying, too, our fathers. They overthrew the divine right 
of kings and founded our democracies not for the divine right 
of nations but for the rights of Man. 

Qearly absolute national sovereignty has now brought us 
to the stage where this form of government has become de- 
structive of the ends for which we form government, where 
democrats to remain democrats must use their right ^"to abolish 
it, and to institute new government’' 

Clearly prudence dictates that we shotdd lay our new gov- 
ernment’s foundations on such principles and organize its pow- 
ers in such form as have stood the test of experience. Clearly 
democracy bids us now unite our unions of free men and 
women in The Union of the Free. 

The Alternatives to Union 

Fantastic? Visionary? What are the alternatives? There are 
only these : Either the democracies must try to stand separately, 
or they must try to stand together on some other basis th^ 
Union; that is, they must organize themselves as a league or 
an alliance. 

Suppose we try to organize as a league. That means seeking 
salvation from what Alexander Hamilton called “the political 
monster of an imperium in imperio** We adopt a method which 
has just failed in the League of Nations, which before that 
led the original thirteen American democracies to a similar 
failure, and failed the Swiss democracies, the Dutch democra- 
cies, and the democracies of ancient Greece. We adopt a 
method which has been tried time and again in history and 
has never worked, whether limited to few members or ex- 
teiKied to many ; a method which, we shall see, when we analyze 
it laJer, is thoroughly undemocratic, untrustworthy, unsound, 
unaWte either to make or to mf orce its law in time. Is it not 
fanfetstic to expect to get the American people, after 150 years 
of auGcessfuI experience with tudon and after their rejection 
ofidie League of Nations, to enter any league? 

; we try to drganhse instead an alliance of the democ- 

But' an affiance is simply a looser, more primitive form 
we tba^ operate s^nretly through diplcmatic tunnels 
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rather than openly through regular assemblies. It is based on 
the same unit as a league, — ^the state, — ^and on the same princi- 
ple, — ^that the maintenance of the freedom of the state is the 
be-all and the end-all of political and economic policy. It is at 
most an association (instead of a government) of governments, 
by governments, for governments. It has all the faults of a 
league with most of them intensified and with some more of 
its own added. 

Though possible as a temporary stopgap, an alliance, as a 
permanent organization, has never been achieved and is prac- 
tically impossible to achieve among as many as fifteen states. 

The best way to prevent war is to make attack hopeless. It 
will not be hopeless while the autocrats, who by their nature 
are gamblers with abnormal confidence in themselves and their 
luck, have any ground left to gamble either that the democracies 
can be divided or that the inter-democracy organization is too 
cumbersome and loose to resist surprise attack. An alliance can 
not long make this gamble hopeless. 

The basic flaw in an alliance of democracies is the nationalist 
philosophy responsible for it. If the desire to avoid commit- 
ments is strong enough to prevent a democracy from forming 
a union or even a league with others, it will also prevent its 
allying with them until the danger is so great and imminent 
that the alliance comes too late to prevent war. 

Even the war danger before 1914 failed to drive the British 
and French democracies into a real alliance; they got no 
further than a ‘"cordial understanding.” It took three years 
of war to bring them to agree on a supreme command. Hitler 
soon drove the British to a much closer xmderstanding with 
the French than in 1914, and they a^eed in peace time on 
a supreme command. But by the time the rising threat from 
the other side drove them to this, Germany, Italy and Japan 
already felt too strong to be discouraged by it. And so the 
Anglo-French accord utterly failed to remove the war danger. 

Even the world war after it engulfed the United States could 
not persuade the United States to ally with the other democra- 
cies; it would only “associate” itself with them. If it is not 
visionary to expect the United States to enter an “entangling 
alKance” now, what is it? No American considers as an en- 
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tanglement the Union of the Thirteen democracies, nor the 
union of their Union with the Republic of Texas. By entangle- 
ment Americans mean alliances and leagues; these are the 
solutions which this term excludes. 

The lack of machinery for reaching and executing interna- 
tional agreement in the economic, financial and monetary fields 
in time to be effective did much to cause the depression that 
led us through Manchuria and Hitler and Ethiopia to where 
we are today. What could be more fantastic than the hope that 
any conceivable alliance could provide this machinery, or that 
without this machinery we can long avoid depression and war? 

The Worst Alternative 

Only one thing could be more visionary and fantastic, and 
that is the third possible alternative to Union, the one that 
would seek salvation in rejecting every type of interstate organi- 
zation and in pursuing a policy of pure nationalism, — the policy 
of isolationism, neutrality, of each trusting to his own arma- 
ments, military and economic. For if the democracies are not 
to try to stand together by union or league or alliance, the 
only thing left for them is to try to stand alone. 

The experience of the United States shows that even the 
most powerful nations can not get what they want by isolation- 
ism, The United States sought through the nineteen twenties 
to preserve its peace and prosperity by isolationism. It did 
remain in peace, but isolationism can not be given credit for 
this since Britain and France followed the opposite policy of 
cooperation through the League of Nations and they, too, kept 
out of war. As for prosperity, isolationism failed to preserve 
it ; depression struck the United States hardest. 

Hard times led to war dangers which the United States in 
193s sought to lessen by the neutrality variation of isolationism. 
It adopted the policy of advising potential aggressors and vic- 
tin^s that it not merely would not attempt to distinguish be- 
p^een them but would ftumish supplies only to the belligerent 
vdio could come, get and pay c^h for th^. What has hap- 
pened since this policy was adopted? Italy invaded Ethiopia. 
J4pan invaded a huge part of China. Germany violated the 
jLoea^o trea1y^> and seized Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland. 
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The naval limitation treaties broke down. The League broke 
down. The Peace Pact and the Nine Power Pact broke down. 
All the world's peaceful machinery broke down, “recovery” 
sagged into “recession” and “peace” into war. 

The United States has never armed in peace time as it has since 
it adopted this policy. And the end is not near. In proposing, 
Jan. 4, 1938, that Congress spend $990,000,000 on armaments, 
President Roosevelt referred “specifically to the possibility that, 
due to world conditions over which this nation has no control, 
I may find it necessary to request additional appropriations for 
national defense.” 

Clearly he did not expect this huge expenditure to remove 
the cause for it and put under control those “world conditions 
over which this nation has no control.” By the time Congress 
adjourned in Jtme this expenditure had not only passed the 
billion dollar mark but the Vinson Act had called for another 
billion to be spent on naval construction alone. Yet has the 
United States come nearer to controlling world conditions? 
It is now spending four times as much on its arms as it did 
in 1933, and its control over world conditions has meanwhile 
lessened. 

“Furthermore,” President Roosevelt added in that message, 
“the economic situation may not improve and if it does not I 
expect the approval of Congress and the public for additional 
appropriations” — ^additional to those of $1,138,000,000 he thai 
proposed for “recovery and relief.” Again there was no promise, 
only fear of failure. What promise could there be since ob- 
viously the billions already spent had not achieved their 
purpose? Plainly those world conditions beyond the control 
of even the United States endang^ it economically as well as 
politically, plainly the only hope for recovery as well as for 
security lies in gaining control over than, and plainly there is 
no hope of gaining it by national action alone. 

Here is a policy aijoying the overwhelming support of the 
Americmi people, most of all in its basic isolationist principle. 
It results in the national debt passing $38^000,000,000 wh 2 e 
the mtional and world situations ckrken, and so it is proposed 
to? add more Ullions to the debt^-and proposal is aoocaid- 
pamed with a warning that the failure imy continue. Is nc^ stidi 
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a poKcy fantastic? Is it not sane to propose instead that the 
democracies gain control of their common world by organizing 
effective government in it, by each bringing its part of the 
conditions now outside the control of the others under the com- 
mon control of them all through Union? 

^'Leaving Europe to the Europeans'" 

In ^‘leaving Europe to the Europeans," do we not leave 
our peace and freedom to them too? We see that if peace is 
upset in Europe we shall suffer too, but we do not seem to 
see that by the present policy we entrust our future blindly 
to Britain and France, we depend on their statesmanship to 
keep us out of war and on their arms to keep, autocracy from 
invading America. We see the advantage of keeping our peace 
and freedom, but from the way we talk about never fighting 
again off American soil it is dear we do not see the advantage 
of the policy that has kept invasion from British soil since 1066. 
This is a policy of not waiting till the conqueror comes to lay 
waste one's home, but of going out to stop him while he is far 
away and relatively weak. If we think it wise to warn the 
world that we will fight for our freedom, is it not still wiser 
to add the warning that we will begin to fight for it on its 
European frontiers? It is better not to fight if one can hdp 
it, but if one must fight is it not better to fight away from 
home? 

We may prove to the hilt that the European democracies are 
not up to our standards, but if so is that an argument for 
trusting the future of our freedom to them as we are doing? It 
may be that we are in position to sit by and find fault with 
the others who are at the danger point, but the position is not 
always becoming to a man. 

I can not say the British and French ^^sold out" Prague 
when ^y sought nothing for k mccept peace. I can only say 
tfaa^ when they sacrificed Czedioslovakia to save themselves 
foom war they followed a lead we gave them long before. Fot 
partly to save ourselves from having to go to war 
Chechoslovakia that we refused the Wilsordan Covenant? 

Mes^. Cbanibertei and Daladier, but I 
Americans who have condenmed them as bdng 
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both knaves and fools how they can then urge on us an isola- 
tionist policy that means trusting more than ever to Europeans 
to save us from the consequences of war? 

Suppose that we all turn back to the general conference 
method. It failed before under easier drctimstances, but sup- 
pose it will succeed now — though this is supposing to the point 
of dreaming. Success means the restoration to Germany of 
everything the Kaiser ruled, and also the restoration of the 
international gold standard, the return to normal trade barriers, 
and so on. What guarantee of peace is all that dream if realized ? 
All that dream was already real once — ^in July, 1914. 

Balance or Unbalance of Power? 

The balance of power theory that prepared catastrophe now 
as then — ^there is no more sterile, illusory, fantastic, exploded 
and explosive peace policy than the balance of power. Look 
at it. Take it apart. What does it mean in common words? It 
means seeking to get stability by seeking to equalize the weight 
on both sides of the balance. One can conceive of reaching 
stability this way — ^but for how long and at the cost of what 
violent ups and downs before? And when the scales do hang 
in perfect balance it takes but a breath, only the wind that goes 
with a word spoken or shrieked in the Hitlerian manner, to 
end at once the stability, the peace that was achieved. Stability 
can never be more in danger, more at the mercy of the slightest 
mistake, accident or act of ill will than at the very moment 
when the ideal of the balance of po'yver is finally achieved. 

We do not and can not get peace by balance of power; we 
can and do get it by mhQl<]mce of power. We get it by putting 
so much weight surely on the side of law that the strongest 
law-breaker can not possibly oflfset it and is bound to be over- 
whelmed. We get lasting stability by having one side of the 
balance safely on the ground and the other side high in the air. 

Even the moment’s stability which the balance of power may 
theoretically attain is a delusion since each side knows it 
not last. Therefore neither can believe in it and the nearer tl^ 
come to it the harder both must struggle to prevent it by adding 
more weight on their side so as to enjoy the lasting peace that 
unbalance of power secures, — and the race is to the strongest. 
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The race is to the strongest, and the democracies to win need 
only scrap this balance of power and neutrality nonsense and 
directly seek peace in the unbalance of power that Union alone 
can quickly and securely give them. 

The problem facing the democracies is simply one of uniting 
their existing power ; but the problem before the autocracies is 
to get that much power, and more, to unite. The speed at 
tvhich the autocracies have increased their power in recent 
years has blinded many to this basic difference, and to the 
fact that despite all their gains their power put together remains 
weak compared to the combined power of the fifteen democ- 
racies. 

The democracies can secure world control overnight with- 
out doing violence to any one or to any democratic principle. 
They need merely change their own minds, decide to stand 
together as The Union instead of apart, accomplish this simple 
act of reason. The autocracies can do nothing of the kind. 
They can not possibly gain world control overnight. None of 
them can add to its territory without doing violence to some 
one, and thereby offsetting the gain by making possession pre- 
carious and increasing opposition everywhere, as each of them 
has been doing. None of them can keep the power they have 
gained nor even that which they began with except by force, — 
not one of them can stand free speech even in his own capital. 

The autocracies can not unite their power under a common 
government, without each violating the totalitarian state’s basic 
principle, which puts the state above all else. Their problem in 
gaining world control is infinitely harder than ours, and they 
can not possibly solve it by their own strength, reason or 
genius. They are like an outclassed football team that can not 
hope to score — ^let alone win — except through the errors of 
the other side. 


The Test of Common Sense 

Because Union is a fresh solution of the world problen it 
appears to be something new. The deeper one goes into it, how- 
ever, the better one may see that there is in it nothing new, 
steange, untried, nothing utopian, mystic. The fact is that we 
d^ocrats have already strayed away from the road of reason 
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and realism into the desert of make-believe and mysticism. 
We strayed away seeking the mirage utopia of a world where 
each nation is itself a self-sufficing world, where each gains 
security and peace by fearing and preparing war, where law 
and order no longer require government but magically result 
from keeping each nation a law unto itself, where the indi- 
viduaFs freedom is saved by abandoning at the national frontier 
the principle that the state is made for man and adapting there 
the dogma that man is made for the nation. It is proposed here 
that we have done with these dangerous delusions, that we 
return to the road of reason and seek salvation by tested methods, 
by doing again what we know from experience we can do. I ask 
nothing better than that we stick to the common interests of 
us individual men and women and to the simpler teachings of 
common sense. 

Common sense tells us that it is in our individual interest 
to make the world safe for our individual selves, and that we 
can not do this while we lack effective means of governing our 
world. 

It tells us that the wealthier, the more advanced in machinery, 
the more civilized a people is and the more liberties its citizens 
enjoy, the greater the stake they have in preventing depression, 
dictatorship, war. The more one has, the more one has to lose. 

Common sense tells us that some of the causes of depression, 
dictatorship, war, lie inside the nation and that others lie out- 
side it. It tells us that our existing political machinery has 
let us govern strongly the conditions, of life within the nation 
but not outside it; and that all each people has done to over- 
comse the dangers inside it has been blighted by its failure to 
reach the dangers outside it, or remains at the mercy of these 
ungovemed forces. 

Common sense advises us to turn our attention now to find- 
ing means of governing the forces still beyond our control, 
to constituting effective world government. It warns us that 
no matter how strong or perfect we each make our national 
government, it can never those outside dangers, a|id that 
individuals can not know how long we can wait to end 
those dangers before they end ust ^ ^ 

Common sense r^nds m ^ #{ 
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the world and not a world apart, that the more we keep our 
lead in the development of machines the more important to us 
we make the rest of the world, that we can not, without 
catastrophe, continue, through good times and bad, improving 
these machines while refusing to develop political machinery 
to govern the world we are thus creating. It tells us that the 
principles of this Union of the Free are the principles that 
America was born to champion, that Americans can not deny 
them and still remain Americans. For the loyalty of the 
American is not to soil or race. The oath he takes when he 
enters the service of the American Union, is altogether to the 
principles of Union, “to support and defend the Constitution.” 
That Constitution is already universal in its scope. It allows 
for the admission to its Union of any state on earth. It never 
even mentions territory or language. It mentions race and color 
only to provide that freedom shall never on that account be 
denied to any man. 

The American Example 

Common sense may seem to say that the American example 
does not apply, that it was much easier for the Thirteen States 
to unite than it would be for the Fifteen Democracies today, that 
the possibility of their forming a Union is now too remote to 
justify practical men trying to solve the immediate problem 
this way. It may seem to say that one needs only consider 
current American public opinion to realize that, unlike 1787, 
Union now is a dream that can not possibly be realized for many 
years. This seems convincing, but is it so? 

American opinion has always been remarkable for seeing 
from afar danger to democracy and quickly adopting the com- 
mon sense solution, however remote and radical and difEcuit 
and dangerous it seemed to be. What other people ever re- 
volted at less oppression? independence was so remote from 
i^toerican thought at the start of 1776 that it was not even 
proi)osed seriously until Jap. 10, when Fame C2toe out for it 
hfe Common Sense tiban so swept the country that within 
^ mofiths' the Dedaratbn of Indeptodene^ was adopted. 

Td bow difficult and remote the Union of the 

wtoi 1787 b^psm, and how 
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couragingly the example they set applies to our democracies 
today, common sense suggests that we turn back and see the 
situation then as contemporaries saw it. 

“If there is a country in the world where concord, according 
to common calculation, would be least expected, it is America,” 
wrote Paine himself. “Made up as it is of people from different 
nations, accustomed to different forms and habits of Govern- 
ment, speaking different languages, and more different in their 
modes of worship, it would appear that the union of such a 
people was impracticable.” 

Conditions among the American democracies of the League 
of Friendship were such that John Fiske wrote, “By 1786, 
under the universal depression and want of confidence, all 
trade had well-nigh stopped, and political quackery, with its 
cheap and dirty remedies, had full control of the field.” Trade 
disputes threatened war among New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey. Territorial disputes led to bloodshed and threat 
of war among New York, New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
between Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 

War with Spain threatened to break the League of Friend- 
ship in two camps. The League could not coerce its members. 
Threats of withdrawal from it were common. Its Congress 
rarely had money in the treasury, could no longer borrow. 

The total membership of Congress under the League of 
Friendship was ninety-one, but the average attendance in the 
six years preceding Union was only about twenty-five. Often 
Congress could not sit because no quorum came. Things reached 
the point where little Delaware, though it had the same voting 
power in Congress as the largest state and though it was not 
thirty miles from Philadelphia, where Congress met, decided 
it was no longer worth the expense to send a delegate. 

The states issued worthless currency, misery was rife, and 
courts were broken up by armed mobs. When these troubles 
culminated early in 1787 with the attempt of Shays^s rebels 
to capture the League ar^nal in Massachusetts, so strong was 
state sovereignty and so feeble the League that Massadiusetts 
would not allow League troops to enter its territory even to 
guard the League’s own ars^ial. Jay had^^ready written to 
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Washington in 1786, '1 am uneasy and apprehensive, more so 
than during the war/' 

Everything seemed to justify the words of the contemporary 
Kberal philosopher, Josiah Tucker, Dean of Gloucester: 

As to the future grandeur of America, and its being a rising 
empire tmder one head, whether republican or monarchical, it 
is one of the idlest and most visionary notions that ever was 
conceived even by writers of romance. The mutual antipathies 
and clashing interests of the Americans, their differences of 
governments, habitudes, and manners, indicate that they will have 
no centre of union and no common interest They never ean be 
united into one compact empire tmder any species of govern- 
ment whatever; a disunited people till the end of time, sus- 
picious and distrustful of each other, they will be divided and 
sub-divided into little commonwealths or principalities, accord- 
ing to natural boundaries, by great bays of the sea, and by vast 
rivers, lakes, and ridges of mountains. 

The idea of turning from league to union was so remote 
in 1787 that it was not even seriously proposed until the end 
of May when the Federal Convention opened. And the opening 
of the Convention had to wait ten days in order to have even 
the bare majority of the Thirteen States needed for a quorum. 
The Convention itself had been called by Congress merely to 
reform the League — “for the sole and express purpose of revis- 
ing the Articles of Confederation." It was not deflected away 
from patching and into building anew until the eve of its session, 
— ^and then thanks only to George Washington's personal in- 
tervention. Even then the Union as we know it now was more 
than remote : It was unknown, it still had to be invented. 

Yet, once the Convention decided to build anew, it com- 
pleted this revolutionary political invention within 100 working 
days. Within two years — ^two yes^ of dose votes and vehement 
debate in which Hamilton, Madison and others, how called 
“men of vision," were dmded as “visionary young men" even 
by. Richard Henry Lee, the revolutionist who had moved the 
Declaration of Indepaidence in 1776, — within two years the 
amuchy-ridden, fre^om-lovii^ American democracies agreed 
fb tiy out thaa invention on themselves. Twenty months after 
its text Ae Amoican people established the Constitu- 
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tion that still governs them, — but now governs four times as 
ma,ny democracies and forty times as many free men and women. 

Is it really visionary to believe that the American people 
can still be trusted quickly to understand and act upon the 
common sense of Union ? 

Can it be hard-headed reason that holds it easier for the 
American democracies to invent and agree to try out Union in 
the infancy of self-government than it is for our more mature 
democracies to adopt it now? 

It does seem practical to ask first how all the difficulties in 
changing from national sovereignty to Union are to be met. 
Yet the makers of the first Union were not delayed by such 
considerations. They abolished each State’s rights to levy tariffs, 
issue money, make treaties, and keep an army, and they gave 
these rights to the Union without waiting for a plan to meet 
the difficulties of changing from protection to free trade, etc. 
They did not even bother tr3dng to work out plans to meet 
all these difficulties of transition. And they were right in treat- 
ing all this as secondary and leaving it to the Union itself 
to solve, for the lack of such plans neither prevented the swift 
adoption of the Union nor caused any serious difficulty there- 
after. 

Yet they lived in a time when New York was protecting its 
fuel interests by a tariff on Connecticut wood, and its farmers 
by duties on New Jersey butter, when Massachusetts closed 
while Connecticut opened its ports to British sliipping, when 
Boston was boycotting Rhode Island grain and Philadelphia 
was refusing to accept New Jersey money, when the money 
of most of the States was depreciated and that of Rhode Island 
and Georgia was so worthless that their governments sought 
to coerce the dtizens into accepting it In those days New York 
was massing troops on its Vermont frontier while the army 
of Pennsylvania was committing atrocities in the Wyoming 
valley against settlers f tom Connecticut. 

Cm it still be said that the difficulties of transition to Union 
were simpler then than now? That it was then more practical 
to risk establishing UmcM -mthout a ttansition fdan than to 
risk delaying Union until sudi a Was worked out? That it 
is now more practical to ^ ^ 
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catastrophe than to adopt it at the risk of transition dangers 
and difficulties? Common sense answers, No. 

Some factors, of course, made Union easier for the Ameri- 
can democracies than for us ; others made it harder. It can be 
urged that they were all contiguous states that had been colonies 
of the same country. Their peoples, though much more divided 
than we now assume, did have a common language, a pre- 
dominantly British background and nationality, the same pioneer- 
ing traditions and problems. It can be urged on the other hand 
that they lacked some tremendous advantages our fifteen de- 
mocracies now enjoy. One of them is political experience, an- 
other is speed of communications. 

They lived in the infancy of modem democracy, when it was 
a bold experiment to let men vote even with a property qualifica- 
tion. They had to invent federal union. We have behind us now 
150 years of experience with democracy and federal union 
which they lacked. It took a month then for a message to go 
by the fastest means from Philadelphia to the most remote 
state; a delegate took still longer. A delegate can now reach 
Philadelphia in one-fourth that time from the most distant of 
the fifteen democracies ; a message can be broadcast to them all 
in a flash. 

Although it does seem to me, on balance, that Union is 
easier now than then, I would grant that it is hard to strike 
this balance. But we can not have it both ways. Those who say 
that I am wrong, that conditions were so much more favorable to 
Union of the American democracies thm than they are for 
Union in our day, are also sa3ring implicitly that conditions then 
were also much more favorable than now to all the alternative 
solutioris — ^league, alliance, or isolationism. If a common lan- 
guage, a common mother country, a ounmon continent and all 
the other things the American democracies had in common. 
Union easier fpr them than us, they also made it easier 
fior them to^make a league succeed. If even they could not make 
a .leagi^ wmrk, then how in the name of common sense can 
to do, better with a league lhan they did? Even if 
is harder now timi then, we know we can succeed 

sa^e.lfa# to .*is If we the people 
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of the American Union, the British Commonwealth, the French 
Republic, the Lowlands, Scandinavia and the Swiss Confedera- 
tion can not unite, the world can not. If we will not do this 
little for man^s freedom and vast future, we can not hope 
that Europe will ; catastrophe must come, and there is no one 
to blame but ourselves. But the burden is ours because the 
power is ours, too. If we will Union we can achieve The Union, 
and the time we take to do it depends only on ourselves. 


A dark modern world faces wars between conflicting economic 
and political fanaticisms in which are intertwined race hatreds. 
To bring it home, it is as if within the territorial limits of the 
United States, forty-eight nations with forty-eight forms of gov- 
ernment, forty-eight customs barriers, forty-eight languages and 
forty-eight eternal and different verities, were spending their 
time and their substance in a frenzy of effort to make themselves 
strong enough to conquer their neighbors or strong enough to 
defend themselves against their neighbors. 

President Franexin D. Roosevelt, Aug. 14, 1936 


Is the future of the world to be determined by universal re- 
liance upon armed force and frequent resort to aggression, with 
resultant autarchy, impoverishment, loss of individtud independ- 
ence cmd international anarchy? Or will practices of peace, mo- 
rality, justice and order under law, resting upon sound founda- 
tions of economic well-being, security and progress, guide and 
govern in international relations? As modern science and im^en- 
tion bring nations ever closer together, the time approaches 
when, in the very nature of things, one or the other of these 
cdtematives must prevail. In a sm^ler and smaller world it will 
soon no longer be possible for some naiions to choose cmd follow 
the way of force and for other nations to choose and follow the 
way of reason. All wiU have fo go in one direction and by one 
way . .. The re-establishing of order un^er law in relatkhts 
among nations has become imperatively necessary. 

Secretary oe State Htox, Aug. X938 
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Putlic ProUem No. 1; "W^orlcJ Government 

Transport, education and rapid development of both spiritual 
and material relationships by means of steam power and the 
telegraph, all this will make great changes. I am convinced that 
the Great Framer of the World will so develop it that it be- 
comes one nation, so that armies and navies are no longer neces- 
sary . — President Grant, 1873. 

The proposition we begin with is this : The most urgent prob- 
lem of civilized mankind is to constitute effective means of 
governing itself where its civilization has already made its 
world practically one. 

Politics can be separated from the machine no more than 
can civilization. The machine I would dejSne broadly as any- 
thing made by man that frees man even a little from any of 
his natural limitations, or that extends his powers. The machine's 
nature is such that to use it, or make the most of it, men need 
more of the world than they needed, before its invention. To 
do their work well, or to exist, an increasing number of ma- 
chines today need the whole planet 

A wooden plow needs little land, and few men, whether 
to make it, work it or consume the harvest. A steel plow needs 
more land, a bigger world. It needs many men to make — ^pros- 
pectors, miners, iron puddlers, blast-furnace men, tool-makers, 
transporters, salesmen. It brings greater surplus than the 
wooden plow : It needs more consumers. A tractor gang plow 
requires a still wider world. Horses may feed on the farm, 
but one may need to bring fuel to a tractor thousands of 
miles. And one needs a world of consumers if tractor wheat is 
to be ^d. 

r Any’ one can make hhnsdf a megaiAone and extend his 
littk. But to make a telephojie that will extend his 
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voice anywhere one needs generations of inventors and scientists 
of many nations. One needs to comb the world to get all the 
little things required to make a telephone. If a man could find 
them all in his backyard and invent the whole thing himself, 
to use it he would need another man, and to make the most 
of it he would need all mankind. One can telephone round 
the world today but one does not telephone to oneself. The 
more civilized and civilizing the machine, the more we must 
depend on all the planet and all mankind to make and use it. 

In the world our machines have made us, distance is no 
more a thing of miles, but of minutes. New York is closer 
to England now than to Virginia in George Washington's time. 
Men fly round the globe today in one-tenth the time once needed 
to send news of the Monroe Doctrine from the White House 
to Buenos Ayres. Rumor, panic and millions in money can 
now cross oceans even faster — in a flash. We all live in the 
same world now, but the more civilized we are the more we 
live together in it, the more we depend on each other, the more 
our world is one. 

Does this bring to civilized mankind the problem of con- 
stituting effective means of governing itself? 

We can not give our world the tendons that mass produc- 
tion and consumption give it, the blood circulation that steam- 
ships, railways, automobiles and airplanes supply, and the 
nervous system with which electricity permeates it, and expect 
it still to function as it did before we made it one organisin. 
When our common organism begins to ail we can not reasona- 
bly espect to cure it by each nation seeking to cure its portion 
of the nerves, blood and tendons separately, whether by its own 
devices or its own dervishes. 

Nor can we now dispense with tendons^ blood and nerves. 
True, we got cm without them once. That was when we were, 
politically, like the amoete— one-celled creatures. But once the 
germ from which we start develops tendons, blood, nerves, we 
can no longer live without them, nc^ without a head, mr effective 
means of governing the whole.: These are t3:]^reaf ter vital 

The idea that we need not bother much about th^ ^con- 
n^dting ranmon things while they rdtegiyely small is as 
tmsctand as the idea titot sh^ we? did whteart tbwii we 
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can do without them again. Those who argue that we can do 
without world trade because it is a mere fraction of national 
trade should argue too that we can do without the tendons 
because they are smaller than the muscles. The blood and nervous 
systems do not give the body its weight, but so long as they 
remain the rest can be starved down almost to skin and bones, 
and yet recover. It is the fraction that pours over the spillway 
that keeps a whole lake fit to drink, and it is the lack of even 
a trickling outlet that makes the Dead Sea. Except under 
penalty of stagnation poisoning us we can no more dispense 
with world trade, communications, contact, than we can un- 
invent our steam, gasoline, electric and other machines. 

These world-machines, these world-made, world-needing and 
world-making machines, inevitably bring our nations many 
problems in living together. Such problems in human relations 
can be solved only (a) by one imposing his solution on the 
rest by force, or (b) by mutual agreement. When machines 
were crude the way of force was possible. There is no possibility 
now of some modern Rome imposing law on all mankind. Our 
choice is not between law through conquest and law through 
agreement. It is between agreed law and no law, between self- 
government and no government. Before we can agree on how 
to solve any of the problems of living together, we need to 
agree on how to reach and enforce and interpret and revise 
such agreements or laws in time. Our first problem in mutual 
agreement is the constitutional problem of creating effective 
world government. 

The Internal or the External Problem? 

Problems in living can be divided in two, internal and ex- 
ternal. Whether we are concerned with a nation, or any or- 
ganized group in it, or with the individual, or with any single 
organic cell, there is always this division. To live it is not 
enough that a cell should be so organized that all within works 
together, there is also the problem of its relations with other 
cells,, with all the outside world. For the individual man life 
d^)aids on keeping healt% not simply the relations among 
the cells in his body but also his relations with other men, 
w^ all his outside world. We turn from physiology to eco- 
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notnics when we turn from man to the nation, and we speak 
of self-government where we spoke of self-control ; the words 
change, not their meaning. We can then boil down our choice 
to this: Which is the more urgent, the internal or the external 
side of our problem in government? 

Before answering, one general remark: The degree to which 
the external directly affects cells, men or nations, is in pro- 
portion to their reach, that is to say, to their powers of move- 
ment and communication. The machines that are said to make 
the world smaller really make it larger. They extend to the 
antipodes the world within reach of a man’s eye, ear, tongue, 
and thought. They free him from harriers that hemmed in his 
fathers. The world that was small was that of the cave man. 
His world was his cave and as far as he could reach, throw, walk, 
look, listen, yell. Machines have made the civilized man’s world 
today the pl^et. Men have never had anything like the reach 
that men have today. That means that the external side of 
hmnan problems has never been nearly as great as it is now. 

Europe was no problem to the Americans, nor America one 
to the Europeans until the madiines of the fifteenth century 
let Columbus estaWish commimkation between them, and made 
the Old and New Worlds one. But this did not make them one 
world to all men at once, but at first only to those whose ma- 
chines gave them the greatest reach. America was no more a 
part of the external problem of the Tibetans in 1692 than in 
One can coiKede that the internal problem remains even 
now more important than the external one for the Tibetan, and 
certainly his world is smaller and his life less dependent on the 
rest of mankind than are, say, the American’s. 

It ^ems safe U formidate the rule that the poorer, weaker, 
remoter and more backwc^d generally a people is, the more sdf” 
sufficient it therefore is, the higher the ratio of Us internd to 
its externd problem and the less urgent the problem of omrid 
govermnent to it, Comnersely, the richer, stronger^ the faster 
m commumcations md gen&rcMy ike more developed mechmir 
cdUy and more educated and emiioed a people is, the less self^ 
sufficient U tkerefwe k, tke more depended on oM mmkmd^ the 
M^et the ratio of Us eternal its interned problem md the 
more imgeri Us med of wrU 
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What the Record Shows 

To answer it, consider first the record. At the start one 
thing stands out. The one inq)ortant problem that has nowhere 
been accorded urgent treatment is the problem of world goy- 
emment. It came nearest to urgent status, perhaps, in 1919 
when the Covenant was drafted. But even then, when catastrophe 
was still smouldering, President Wilson was damned every- 
where, and not least in the United States, for delaying what 
the world generally deemed most urgent — ^the winding up of 
that particular war — ^in order to secure the establishment of a 
first attempt at world government, the League. The Covenant 
had to be drafted after office hours and such men as Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau never had time for it. 

Many international meetings have attempted to solve this 
or that specific external problem by the existing machinery. 
Not even in such great ones as the Disarmament Conference 
and the Monetary and Economic Conference did the attempt at 
a world solution receive as urgent treatment as the attempt at 
a national solution simultaneously made by each nation. 

On the other hand the theory that the internal side of our 
problem deserves the most urgent treatment has had as fair a 
trial as any theory can hope to have. 

The depression showed that the internal machinery in every 
state was already far better made than its external machinery 
for that swift, strong, responsive action which the machine 
age demands. Political machinery to be effective must be able to 
act quickly when an emergency rises. Qmpare the action the 
American Union got through its national political machinery 
in 1933 with its failure to get aefion through its external 
mactoery on the same problem. The mechanism gover n mg 
the relations of the people of the forty-eight states of the 
American Uniem enabled than in a few memtihs to do and undo 
a vast amount of important legislation. Meanwhile neither the 
mechanism governing the relations of the people of the fifty 
odd: states of the League, nor all the dij^matic machinery, 
has y€± enshied them to agree on any iir^rtant ccmstructrve 

; tibs emeiget^ rose Britam’s mtemal political mar 
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chinery was so responsive that the British could reverse over- 
night in 1931 even their historic policies of gold money and 
free trade. The machinery of the German Republic proved 
capable of extraordinarily swift, radical action without Hitler- 
ian purges or press control. The government of the French 
Republic has shown during the franc crisis in 1926, the Paris 
riots and the 1936 strikes, remarkable power to meet quickly 
the gravest emergencies without suspending constitutional meth- 
ods or the rights of man. Ever3rwhere one finds that the internal 
machinery allowed people swiftly to reach agreement and act — 
whatever one may think of some of the actions taken — while 
the external machinery failed to do this. It seems safe to say 
that even before the depression the worst internal political ma- 
chinery anywhere in the civilized world was far more efficient 
than the best external machinery. It would appear to follow 
that the more urgent need for improvement lay on the ex- 
ternal side even in 1929. 

Yet since 1929 the gap has widened. By changes in law, by 
the force of practice or of violence, the internal political ma- 
chinery in nearly all nations has been made capable of still 
faster and stronger action. Meanwhile their external machinery 
has become even weaker, even slower. Within the nations many 
checks on governrpental action have been weakened or re- 
moved: Political checks, such as free speech, free press, free 
assembly, free elections, the necessity of taking into accoimt 
powerful minorities and of bowing to local self-government 
and to genuine majorities; juridical checks, such as inde- 
pendent courts and the need to submit to process of law; 
economic checks, such as private property rights ; psychological 
checks, such as rugged individualism and prejudices against 
being dependent on the government, against politicians ^'man^- 
ing” money, against deficits, against bureaucracy, against cen- 
tralization, against concentrating trmendous powers in the 
hands of one man. 

Nearly all these chedcs on the government have already been 
r^oved in some nations. But no nation has escaped the trend 
toward removing the brakes on the national government, nor 
the accompanying trend toward increasing its motive power 
wiffi more cylinders, whether by giving it new legal rights, or 
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huge funds to spend, or control over domestic and foreign 
exchange or trade, or great armed force. In every nation one 
finds men advocating or practising all kinds of perilous ex- 
periments in state reorganization, and an increasing number 
preaching the sacrifice of individual freedom in the interests 
of these experiments. Few seem even to ponder whether the 
desired results might not be more easily or safely gained by 
a milder readjustment of external political machinery. 

The point here is not whether some or all of these changes 
are good or bad. Still less do I mean that there is no need 
for change in national political machinery. The point is simply 
that the political machinery has been and is being changed 
to make its action stronger and swifter, and that there exists not 
only recognition of the need of such change but powerful de- 
mand for it, — ^but always mainly on the internal side. 

On the external side the trend has been toward strength- 
ening still more the political, judicial, economic, psychological 
brakes on the machinery, and weakening the motor. 

Everywhere the gap has widened. The means of doing busi- 
ness within the nation have been speeded, the means of doing 
business outside it have been slowed. But is the problem of 
living together being solved? Has the policy of giving the 
national side of the problem most urgent treatment justified 
the hopes placed in it, the sacrifices made for it? Is the world 
farther from catastrophe now than it was? Does any people 
on earth feel the richer, the safer, the freer for its stronger 
means of agreeing swiftly with itself on its own plan and 
its weaker means of agreeing with others? 

What Reason Shows 

If we will not accept the answer that the past has given, we 
must turn to logic to know what the future will reply. 

Suppose then that we continue to act on the assumption 
that the most urgent problem is the internal one. What does 
success and what does failure bring? Suppose first that all 
countries recover by this method. Suppose the exponents of 
jdanned and managed nationalism get their h^rts^ desire, and 
we can wait lot^ enough for it. Suppose miracles. Sup- 
pose #le governments pbn so well that each achieves the ideal 
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of the self-subsisting nation, that the Americans succeed in 
turning their surplus cotton into rubber (without causing a 
surplus in rubber), the Swiss their surplus cheese into cotton, 
the Grermans their potash into nickel, the British their ships 
into soil, the Japanese their silk into oil, and every people 
their leisure into toil Can the point be reached by all nations 
where there is no further monetary, trade or communication 
problem to solve because there is no longer any exchange 
among them? If it could, would this end the need of world 
government? 

The need for world government rises for every people from 
two movements; its own outward movement into the world 
and the world's inward movement into it. Recovery is bound 
to increase the importance of both these movements for each 
nation that enjoys it. It is bound to mean greater development 
of and dependence on the world-made and world-making ma- 
chines, and that means still greater inter-dependence of peoples, 
still greater need of world government. 

For what are we going to do with our prosperity? Spend 
it trying to keep in our Lindberghs and keep out the Einsteins? 
Prosperity means having more than we want at home and 
therefore having the means of getting other things elsewhere. 
Will that not increase our desire for them ? Do we not usually 
want most what we haven’t got? If we want merely to travel, 
to see new sights and old ruins and get fresh ideas, we are 
bu3nng abroad and to buy we must sell, and once we are doing 
all this we have fallen from the nationalist ideal of self- 
subsistence, we are no longer independent but inter-dependent. 
If we are to enjoy our prosperity we are bound to use it to 
trade, travel, invest— -and to develop those interests in the 
world whose enjoyment and protection require world law and 
order. If we are not to enjoy these things, if we can not sp^d 
our money abroad, if we can not get about the world as we 
please, if each nation is a prison no citizen can leave, where 
on earth is the indivilual freedom for which democratic states 
W^i^e made, the freedom which this national planning and 
tnaiu^ing has also promised us ? 

nationalism succefwied .witb and JRusrians 

whq ^ accustomed to ^aulocra^j^ if:- ks pris<^s qquld be 
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gilded with prosperity as they are papered with patriotism, 
would men accustomed to freedom tolerate it? 

If they did, the nation would still remain more concerned 
with the outside world than it was before it gained prosperity, 
because it could not, by becoming richer, lessen the world^s 
inward movement into it It is prosperity, not poverty, that 
attracts the world. Our supposition that each nation really 
recovers by nationalism can not possibly mean that they all 
attain the same level of prosperity. Just as the rich man needs 
protection against kidnapping and robbery more than does the 
poor man, the rich nation needs more than the poor nation 
protection against invasion or other form of aggression. This 
protection can be gained only through effective government 
or through each keeping his own bodyguard. 

The nationalist method, if it brings us this need of protec- 
tion, rules out our gaining it through world government. Its 
cardinal principle is that we must depend on ourselves alone, 
whereas the cardinal principle of government is that we depend 
on the community and the community depends on us. To sup- 
pose that nations gain prosperity by devotion to the nationalist 
principle is to suppose that they become still more devoted 
to it, and less inclined to abandon it for the opposite principle 
of world government. And so, the more successful national 
recovery is the more it makes world government necessary, but 
harder to achieve. 

Moreover, the nationalist principle that we must depend onty- 
on ourselves rises largely from fear and suspicion of others. 
We readily depend on those we trust — indeed, one synonym 
of trust is depend on. One can not teach a nation tlmt it must 
d^end on itself for everything without teaching it to di^rust 
Ot^r nations and regard them as potential enemies. If, then, 
nationalism leads to prosperity it must also lead to suspidon, 
and the more it gives the nation to protect, the more it leads 
&e nation to suspect sinister against it in the outside 

world. The more nationaKsm profits a nation the more in- 
secure the nation must fed woA the less indined to trust in 
Others* 


V * To make all this worse, the devdopment of the machine which 
brit^S nwass that each nation has more nations to 
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fear, for more come within range to strike it. The value of 
its natural defences, such as oceans, mountains, rivers, is low- 
ered, and the need of artificial defences, armaments, increased. 
Even if a nation could prevent all outward movement of its 
civilian fliers in peace time, it would still face the problem of 
keeping out the inward movement of enemy fliers attacking 
by surprise before peace time ended in formal declaration of 
war. 

Since we can not make the problem of world government 
less urgent by succeeding in recovering through purely na- 
tional measures, let us consider the other alternative. Suppose 
we fail to recover by the national route. Will failure make 
us need world government less urgently? Failure involves de- 
pression, poverty, war, destruction. They can put us back far. 
There is no doubt that the problem of world government 
was much less acute before the steamship, railroad and tele- 
graph created such things as world prices and world markets 
only some seventy years ago. It was still less acute before 
simpler machines led to the discovery of the New World. It 
did not exist in the era of the wooden plow. But this road 
back to the wooden plow is marked with wooden crosses, every 
foot. It is no road out of the problem of living together. 

There remain those who trace our ills to the venerable prac- 
tice of turning public passion into private profit. For this 
group the most urgent thing is to abolish or control profit 
in armaments. Since I myself wrote a pamphlet attacking this 
traffic’’* a dozen years before it became fashionable to do so, 
it can not be said that I have failed to give its claims for most 
urgent treatment sympathetic consideration. 

We come next to those for whom the machine age’s most 
urgent problem is the world-wide struggle between capital and 
labor. Whichever side of it they are on, it seems so urgent 
to them that they have no time for the problem of organizing 
world government. They dismiss it as remote and visionary, or 
as unnecessary or impossible to solve before they have had 
their revolution, or counter-revolution. 

There is no doubt that men everywhere are deeply tom 

♦ *Where Iron Is, There Is the FMerland,** B. W. Huebsdi, New York, 
1920. 
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into hostile groups by the economic issue and that it needs 
attention. But there is no doubt either that they are still more 
deeply torn into enemy camps by the political dogma of na- 
tionalism. Both, if left to themselves, will end inevitably in 
explosion dangerous not simply to civilization but to each 
man^s life. But it is not civil war, it is war that threatens to 
strike most of us first. Indeed, the only real danger of civil 
war lies nearly everywhere in its following war — ^at least 
among the vanquished, for though both sides lose in war one 
side loses more. 

Capital denounces the efforts of the Red Internationals to 
unite labor throughout the world. Labor denounces the at- 
tempts of the international bankers, the munition makers, the 
steel cartels, the shipping pools and all the Yellow International 
of gold, to overcome the national divisions of capital. But, 
despite all the efforts of Red or Yellow, mankind remains 
more miserably and murderously divided into nations than into 
labor and capital. Whether one admits for heart’s desire the 
more abundant life or the more abundant profit, he has much 
less to fear from delaying fulfillment of that desire than from 
delaying the establishment of law and government among 
nations. No sweatshop can be so inhuman as the cold sweat- 
shop of war. No profit can buy back a son once slain. 

^me argue that it is the capitalist system that causes war, 
that the first thing to do therefore is to remove it and that if 
each nation will only do this for itself all the nations will then 
live in peace, and world government will either be easy to 
establish or unnecessary. Whether or not the capitalist system 
is one of the causes of war, it is true that the problem of 
organizing peaceful relations among the nations was not solved 
when all the world was capitalistic. It may possibly be that 
if all the world were cbmimmistic the problem would be solved. 
No one can say. But one can say tihis: The capitalist system 
is not going to be eradicated soon nor is the whole world going 
to become communistic at once. Any movement in this direction 
w31 be that of one nation after another, and if each acts sep- 
aratdy it is quite probable that there will be wide differences 
in their conception and application of communism. 

Co^quently, even granting the argument, the practical ques- 
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tions remain : How long can 3rou and I afford to wait for wax 
to be thus eliminated? What meanwhile? 

When our democracies no longer have the same basic eco- 
nomic system, they will need more urgently than ever world 
law and order, — ^and be much more liable to suffer war than 
to enjoy world government. And whatever solution of the 
capital-labor question they may have reached before that war 
begins is liable to be upset in it. 

Their safest, surest way of solving wisely and enduringly 
the problems of capital and labor is to solve first the problem 
of their international relations by uniting while they have 
so much in common to help bring them together. Union, far 
from preventing any democracy from continuing whatever social 
or economic experiments it desires, will, by making them safer, 
encourage such experiments to be made, and to be made by 
ballots instead of bullets. 

Finally, there are those who know that nationalism is wrong 
and who admit the need of world government, but who find 
the times unpropitious, the price of peace too high. Will the 
price ever be lower? Are the times growing less dangerous? 
Above all else war makes world government our most urgent 
problem now* 


We are an overseas people and we are dependent upon Europe 
for market jor the surplus products of our farmers and laborers. 
Without order in Europe we will at best have business depres- 
sion, unemployment, and all their train oj troubles. With re- 
newed disorganization in Europe, social diseases and anc^chy 
thrive, and we are infected by every socicd wind that blows from 
Europe. We are forced to interest ourselves m the welfare of 
the world if we are to thrive. No American who has spent the 
last ten months in Europe does not pray that we should get out 
of the entanglement in the sordid selfishness, the passions, the 
misery of the world. Our er^pem^ion overseas has entangled us for 
good or ill, and I stand for an honest attempt to join wUh Eur 
ropers better spirits to prevent these enticements from wmdv- 
ing us in war. ^ : • ; . ; ^ 

_ j Staffed 

University, Oct, 2, 193:9 



Chapter III 


Urgent JS/Lost for Americans 

Can it be that Providence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? — Washington, Farewell 
Address, 

A people . . . which remain among the graves and . . . say. 
Stand by thyself, come not near to me; for I am holier than thou. 
These are a smoke in my nose, ... Ye shall all bow down to 
the slaughter ... ye shall be hungry ... ye shall be ashamed 
. , . and leave your name for a curse . . . He who blesseth him- 
self in the earth shall bless himself in the God of truth. . . . 
For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth. — Isaiah, 
6S :3-i7. 


What has been said of the urgent need for world govern- 
ment applies with peculiar force to the United States. Yet no- 
where is it more denied or ignored. This and the fact that 
practically there can be no effective world government without 
the United States require us to pay special attention to the 
present American position. Accor^ng to it, the urgent thing 
for the United States is to attempt, not to keep out of war by 
organizing a world government capable of preventing its out- 
break, but to organize instead a heavily armed neutrality witfi 
a view to keeping out of war after it starts. 

A wave must run its course to the froth in which it ends, and 
this neutralism is the old isolationism gone to foam. Isolationism 
refused to help organize law and order in the world, but it 
refu^ on the ground that the American people ^ould not 
ammit themselves in advance, while conced^ that they must 
<^1 with each disturbance of the peace when it rose. Isolation- 
ism thhs impEcifly connnitted the United States to judging 
case whether to aid one side or remain neutral, 
ffis philo^hy to its tdtimate chaos by 
' 45 
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seeking to commit the American people never to stand for law 
and order outside their hemisphere. It requires them to refuse 
in advance to judge even in the most flagrant cases. There can 
be no worse negation of law than absolute negation of the duty 
of judging. There can be no law where there is no judging; 
there must be violent anarchy where the leading men refuse 
to judge, not because they find the case too hard, but because 
they fear to risk their own skins for what they know is right. 

A position more opposed to world government could hardly 
be imagined. Its popular strength now would seem to make 
Union hopeless. But a wave always reaches its peak and seems 
most imposing precisely at the moment when it breaks into 
froth and starts foaming down. This neutralism, which shud- 
ders even at the thought of parallel action with other democ- 
racies to protect individual freedom, never won for us that 
freedom; it was won only thanks to alliance with France. It 
was kept only by the constitution of effective inter-state gov- 
ernment among thirteen democracies, — despite such early isola- 
tionists as Patrick Henry, who, placing the independence of 
Virginia above the freedom of the people in it, opposed the 
Constitution of the American Union. Both neutralism and 
isolationism have against them the basic American conception 
of government as applied in the Constitution and proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

It was not to neutralism or isolationism that the American 
people dedicated themselves at Gettysburg. It was "‘to the great 
task remaining before us; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain ; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; and that government 
of the people, by the peo^de, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

The present deviation from the great line of American his- 
tory stands and falls on an interpretation of the last few years 
of that history. This interpretation results partly from some 
able, upright and very persuasive American thinkers and leaders 
seeing imperfectly one might-have-beai while remaining blind 
to c^er might-have-beens. They are impressed by how much 
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better off the United States might have been (they imagine) 
had we only kept out of the World War. They overlook, 
among other things, how much better oflE we might have been, 
too, if the United States, having been drawn into the war, had 
not been drawn out of the peace. The only American mistakes 
they see were made before the Versailles Treaty reached the 
Senate; they either insist or imply that none was made there- 
after. If they do not trace the present situation entirely to the 
sins of Morgan and Wilson, it is only to put some of the blame 
on the Europeans or Japanese ; it is not to attach responsibility 
to the post-war policy of the United States nor to Lodge, Borah, 
Johnson, Harding, Hearst, Huey Long and Coughlin. 

Prominent in the school that teaches that our mistake was 
to have entered the war are those who lay it mainly to eco- 
nomic factors. They have been disillusioned and overwhelmed 
by the discovery that the war to end war and make the world 
safe for democracy resulted instead in a depression-and-dictator- 
and-war-breeding situation, and that the economic factors in 
our entry in the war were much stronger than they had thought. 
They conclude that the moral and political factors were mere 
Wilsonian window-dressing and propaganda to hide the real 
motives and dupe the people into war. 

The failure to win the ideals President Wilson proclaimed 
is, however, the true father of the belief that our entry in the 
war was a mistake. The theory that we were duped into fight- 
ing for democracy and must safeguard ourselves against being 
duped again began really to flourish only after calamities 
thickened and the League failed and dictatorships spread and 
the war danger came galloping back. 

What was the cause of the failure to achieve the ideals for 
which we fought? To argue that we failed because we entered 
the war is to argue that we might have succeeded if only we 
had never tried. This argument implies that had the United 
States kept on struggling year in, year out, since 1919 to or- 
ganize peace the world Would be even further from this goal. 
Tlmt is a singular thing for American i^triots to argue. 

The record shows that we fought for two years to organize 
tfie world effectively for peace and democracy, and that then 
we <jtnt. If for once our dead hm/e died in vain, did zve not 
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tha^ once abandon in the hour of victory the cause for which 
they died? Does any American Thieve that their sacrifice will 
continue to be vain when once again from our honored dead 
we take increased devotion, as at Gettysburg, to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion? Our 
fathers fought eight years to make half the Atlantic coast of 
North America safe for democracy. What sons are we to quit 
because we fail to make the whole world safe for it in two? 

It is at least possible that the mistake that accounts for 
our present plight was made in quitting this struggle, not in 
beg inning it. Why, then, have our debunkers concentrated 
on how we were drawn in and ignored how we were drawn out, 
charting the road to the war to end war but not the road to 
isolationism and neutralism, though it is the road to unending 
war? If we were capable of being so badly duped as they say 
we were in 1917, how can they or we be sure that we have 
never been duped since then? How can we safely assume that 
such undupers are not duping us now, after having duped 
themselves first of all? 

Why do those who trace our entry in the war to profit and 
propaganda fail to put our post-war policy to their tests ? What 
is so sacred in the Harding Administration and our nineteen 
twenties that they are taboo? Whatever the motive for sup- 
pressing nine-tenths of the record and applying microscope 
and megaphone to the rest, the eflFect is to justify ourselves 
in our own eyes for having quit the struggle to make peace. 
Is that not a troubling fact? What props^anda is more d^ger- 
ous than self -propaganda, self-deception? 

Few enterprises start so badly that nothing can be salvaged 
from them, none start so well that they can not be ruined by 
mistakes later. If proving a war was tarnished at the source 
proves that no good could come from it, it also proves that 
a muddy stream can never dear with tin^ and that the fair 
can never maid the fotd. Such reasonii^ would deny bread 
because of the matmre .m the wheat^dd. Yet what on earth 
is good that was untarnished at the start or made without 
Ae bad? 

Whiter we should have stayed, of tibe struck cr 
;toyed k till we won what we.foughl for^ facts , are ^ that 
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we did neither and that we, Kke eveiyone else, are now in a 
grave situation, and the overriding question is: What are we 
going to do about it? Wilson’s great achievement was that he 
turned great evil to some good. We can do that, too. No poison 
is so poisonous that men — ^if only they keep tr3dng — can not 
make it cure instead of kill. 

Where We Are More Exposed Than Europe 

The problem of world government is of peculiar urgency 
for us partly because it does not seem to be. We are less ex- 
posed than others to some of the dangers besetting mankind, 
but that exposes us most of all to one of the worst of dangers, — 
to the delusion that we shall be spared in any general calamity 
our species suffers. We suffer from that delusion to the point 
where our approach to the common problems of mankind has 
become habitually one of self-sacrifice rather than self-interest, 
of doing the world a favor rather than recognizing that we 
have anything to gain from the world, of donating rather than 
trading. We can not be safe while our thinking is wrong, and 
no thinking can be right that starts with the assumption that 
the United States is not a part of the world but a world apart. 

The problem of world government is most urgent for us be- 
cause no other nation is so advanced as we are in the world- 
needing and world-making machines which have made the need 
of world government so urgent. No other people has so much 
to lose economically, politically, and morally as we by failure 
to solve in time the problem of world government. 

We can hardly recsdl too often that the depression strudc no 
people so swiftly and savagely as it struck the people who 
believed what Irving T. Bu^ expressed in 1927: “The future 
destiny of America is in our hands, and is not dependent upcm 
c^her nations.” No other people still suffers such per capita 
tmemployment as the people which ovowhehningly elected 
Presid«it the candidate who assured them on August ii, 192^ 
'fTbe poor-house is vanishing from among usl” 

Int his last Message to Congress Presideht CooHdge said: 
"No Oaogress of the United States ever assembled, on sur- 
tiie state of ^the Union, has met with a more pleasing 
than that which ajpears at fee pceserrt: time.” Within 
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four years American foreign trade had crashed from $9,100,- 
000,000 to $2,900,000,000, American bank deposits had shrunk 
by twenty-one billion dollars and all the banks had closed. 
No other democracy suffered disasters to this degree from 
the depression. 

It has cost and is costing no people anywhere so much in 
budget deficits, debt and monetary depreciation, to get what 
recovery we have gained since 1933 by strenuous nationalism. 
The color all this costly effort has brought to the American 
cheek — ^has it ever been the glow of health and not of fever? 

How many times since 1929 have we been told that '^pros- 
peri^ is just ahead of us?’' How often have our experts as- 
sured us that ‘^the comer has been turned?" In 1930 they 
argued hopefully, ‘"The farmer is flat on his back and there 
is no way to look, except up," They still have that argument. 

More Than Money to Lose 

Whether or not we can gamble on being able to keep out of 
European or Asiatic war, we can not even gamble on keeping 
clear of the economic and financial effects of the world un- 
govemment to which we contribute so prodigally. 

We have more than money to lose in depression. The Ger- 
mans and Italians lost their individual freedom to no foreign 
aggressor but to dictators who rose from inside with hard 
times and unemployment brought on by world ungovemment. 
We can be the next great people to lose inside our state what 
we made it for. If we lose our freedom that way while the 
British and the French lose theirs to foreign autocrats, shall 
we be the better off? 

I have little fear of our losing our individual freedom 
through war — ^and none whatever if in that war we have with 
us all the democracies of tiie world. Even if we lose it to a 
foreign dictator whom we have allowed to fatten on the Euro- 
pean democracies, I believe it will be relatively easy to rouse 
revolt against alien rule. I have no f^r for the restoration 
of bur freedom if we lose it for it. But how shall we 

restore our freedom once we oursdves have deliberately de- 
stroyed it, stupidly or cravenly surrendering it more and more 
to some home-grown autocrat until all of it is gone — simply 
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because we will not unite with European democrats to remove 
the source of the danger? 

Under the pressure of the need of cutting costs, machines 
have developed tremendously since the depression, — ^and no- 
where so much as with us. We are still marching on with the 
development of world-making and world-needing machines, and 
still keeping our head stuck securely in volcanic ash. 

We, more than others, must be swift to foresee the speed 
of this machine development increasing in future. If we com- 
pare each decade of the past thirty years with the decade before 
it we shall have some clue to the accumulating speed with 
which the machine will be making our world one during the 
next decade — ^if our failure to provide the machine with a 
governor does not meanwhile wreck it and us. 

Our generation has seen the world's worst war, its big- 
gest inflation, its greatest boom, its deepest depression, all in 
quick succession. The one thing that has grown steadily through 
all these extremes of frost and drought is the madiine that 
brings more and more and more of the world to the door of 
each of us, and makes each depend increasingly for everything 
on all mankind. Consider how all the speed records were going 
down before the depression, and how all of them have been 
broken and broken again during the depression. Consider how 
much faster, safer, cheaper, better than in golden 1929 is now 
the automobile, radio, telephone, airplane, railway train, ocean 
liner, and every machine for communicating, among all man- 
kind, men themselves and everything they make or say or 
think. 

Consider too how much more this exposes us to tyranny on 
the tremendous scale of Hitler and Stalin, how mudi closer 
it brings us to the evil as well as the good men do, how much 
more deadly it makes war. 

What else except catastrophe beyond anythii^ we yet have 
known can possibly prevent the world-machine from con- 
tinuing its dizzying development, mcmth on month, whether 
we like it or not? If we think the machine has not yet made 
ev^ our North Atkntic democracies inter-dependent, we need 
to think they are more inter-dependent today than yesterday 
tess than they vnli. be tomorrow. If we think that the ocean 
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still gives us ettough security, we need to think that that se- 
curity is shrinking while our need of security is expanding, and 
that when our natural security is gone it will be too late to replace 
it- It was not because we could not do without the Louisiana 
Territory in 1803 that we then added that great wilderness 
to our own. It was because we had in President JefiFerson a 
man who looked ahead and knew that the safest, cheapest, 
wisest time to act is before action can not be avoided. It is 
only truer now than then that ‘^to govern is to foresee,^^ for 
change is faster now. 

What then must we say of political thinking whose basic 
tenet is that we who are the most advanced and advancing in 
the development of world machines are the one people who can 
safely keep aloof from all efforts to organize the world politi- 
cally? That those who lead in flying Clippers across the oceans 
are the ones who can most wisely refrain from building ma- 
chinery for allowing world change to proceed without war? 
That the more inventive and enterprising and foresighted a 
nation is mechanically, the less it needs to be inventive and 
enterprising and foresighted politically? Can we say such 
thinking is political? Can we cdl it thinking? 

We may set our clock back, we may set our clock ahead, 
but we can not set our dock back and ahead both at once. 

We have only the choice between struggling forward all 
along the line and falling backward all along it. We have only 
the choice between continuing die experiment we began three 
hundred years ago or abandoning it for the one Japan then 
started. In 1639 our fathers, believing that '^to ma3mta3me the 
peace and union . . . there should be an orderly and decent 
Government established,^* made history^s first written constitu- 
tion to this end, establishing in Connecticut the federation 
of sdf-goveming communities which served as a model for 
the American Union. In 1639, hx), the Shogun, Tokugawa 
lyemitsu, dosed Japan, hoping to keep the world out forever 
by forbidding the Japanese to biuH ships big enough to take 
them overseas. For 215 years thereaftier — until the iederatkm 
of three Connecticut villages grew into one of 3 Cvooq,ooo peo- 
ple stretching to and acrc^ the Ba^c ktifockintg^at Japan's 
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door — the Tokugawas kept Japan a hermit lotion with its popu- 
lation held down to 30,000,000. 

Now the people who opened Japan in 1854 are urged to dose 
their own country. Now while Japanese conquistador es carry 
the dogmas of divine right — ^both of kings and nations — 
through Asia, the children of the pioneers who spread the 
rights of man through the world are asked (often in the name 
of George Washington) to go the way of lyemitsu. The 
modern American priests of lyemitsu broadcast to us that 
no matter what happens to the rest of mankind we Americans 
can keep our prosperity and peace and freedom if only we 
will scrap the methods and the principles by which we gained 
them. They would keep us rich and independent by killing off 
our surplus pigs and making us depend on cowardice instead of 
courage for our freedom and our lives. 

They forget to tell us that the Shogun found some other 
things were needed to attain that isolationist, nationalist, neu- 
tralist paradise which Japan’s hermit period represents. It was 
adiieved and maintained only by killing off, too, the surplus 
Japanese by infanticide, famine and disease instead of war. 
After Japan was opened to the West ‘^prosperity and popula- 
tion rose by leaps and bounds” (to quote Hugh Byas) “the 
new mobility of the peasants and the introduction of chemical 
fertilizers doubled the food supply and abortion and infanticide 
ceased. Western hygienic science, favored by the traditional 
cleanliness of the people, reduced the toll of disease, and 
railways abolished regional famines.” Thereafter, too, ceased 
the long night wh^ the human species owed little to any 
Japanese. Then came the Shigas and the Hatas to serve nmn- 
kind, and Ncguchi to die for us all fighting the germ of yellow 
fever. 

So it was in Japan. But it is <me thing for a poverty-^ridcen, 
remote people accustomed to despotism to turn hermit in the 
seventeenth century and in its relatively static Orient. It is 
another for a rich, twaitieth century western people accus- 
tomed to individual freedom to ^tatt bade towmrd famine and 
mfaiarickie. It is one iMtkg for plmits to fed the sun, another 
to feel frost. It is otie tlnig; t(^, for men to Sourish whfle 
&y let their free prindples fr^fy expand^ another for than 
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and their freedom to survive when subjected to quickening 
contraction. 

Americans who believe they have already suifered in recent 
years all the ills isolationism can produce or who believe 
Japan’s experience tells the worst they have to fear from 
hermithood — ^these Americans have many painful things left to 
learn. When Rome let freedom go it was not in Rome it 
slowly rose again ; it was at the farthest edge of her vast em- 
pire. And when the Romans let go their freedom they fell so 
far that they have not climbed back to freedom yet. 


In the choice facing men today the name of no man is so 
much at stake as the name, American, Other peoples have 
proud traditions, but none has to continue the tradition ‘"rooted 
in the future” that we Americans have to continue on the 
frontiers of self-government and Union. 

Nor can this duty be more urgent to any Americans than 
to those of my own generation. The last Americans to die 
that this tradition might live were not the cronies of our 
fathers. They were not the playmates of our sons. They were 
the boys who played Indian and cowboy with us. They were 
the friends of those who have now passed forty. They have a 
claim on us they have on no one else. 

It is not our generation that is lost — ^not yet. We have only 
now reached that prime age when the responsibility for all 
that America means rests most on us. We followed when it 
was our turn to follow; now it is our turn to lead. We must 
write our own line now or not at all in the great record that 
Columbus opened with “Sail on!” We were lads in 1917 and 
we did then all that can be asked of youngsters. We are men 
today. Or are we? We must answer now. To us Walt Whitman 
calls : 


Come my tan-faced children! . . . 

For we cannot tarry here. 

We must march, my darlings, we must bear the brunt of danger. 
We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on us depend. 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 



Chapter IV 


Patclung W on’t Do 

No amendment leaving the states in possession of their sov- 
ereignty could possibly answer the purpose.— 

The importance of the Federalist papers is that they expose, 
from experience and with unanswerable argument, why sov- 
ereignty is an insuperable obstacle to the organization of peace, 
and why the federal principle is the only way forward , — Lord 
Lothian^, July 30, 1938. 

Our best post-war machinery for making, enforcing, inter- 
preting and revising world law, the League of Nations, has 
failed. Armaments, alliances, the Atlantic ocean, balancing 
power, proclaiming neutrality, desiring to keep out of war, — ^all 
these failed those who trusted in them before. They saved no 
people from war and between wars they failed to provide even 
a semblance of world government. The time gained by them 
costs fearfully. 

Reforming the machinery we have seems to many the only 
practical thing to do. By reforming or, as I prefer, patching, I 
mean leaving basic principle intact. In patching I include any 
change, in law or fact, which however reached and however 
great, leaves the existing world machinery based on the princi- 
ple of national sovereignty. 

The League of Nations is itself a patch — though a big one — 
on the pre-war machinery. The Leaguers ‘^internationalism’^ is 
often contrasted with pre-war nationalism as if it were at the 
other pole. It is really an extension of the same principle. 

The basic principle of the pre-war system was national sov- 
ereignty: Its unit for making, enforcing, interpreting and re- 
vising agreement was the state, its equality was the equality of 
these units, its procedure required their unanimous consent and 
its jhighest aim was to keep each state sovereign. The drafters 
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of the Covenant, far from rejecting this, sought to legalize and 
crystallize it all by converting it from the unwritten to the 
solenmly signed. They enthroned the pre-war principle in the 
League and contented themselves with patching the pre-war 
application of it. 

Their patching aifected mainly two fields, (a) the means of 
making and revising and interpreting agreement peacefully, and 
(b) the means of enforcing it. In the first field, the chief means 
that the pre-war system provided were the permanent diplomatic 
machinery, isolated conferences, and The Hague panels from 
which special courts might be made for special questions. To 
these the League added permanent machinery for regular 
conference, a permanent secretariat, and a permanent court 
for all questions. In the second field, the pre-war system pro- 
vided no international means to enforce international law, or 
to attain its object, the preservation of national sovereignty, 
except regional alliances aimed against other alliances. The 
League patched this by providing a world-wide collective alli- 
ance to uphold its law against any state that broke it by re- 
sorting to war. 

All proposals to patch the League consist at bottom in patch- 
ing either or both of these League patches on the pre-war system. 
The patchers may therefore be divided into those who concen- 
trate on the conf ereiKe side of the League's patch on the pre-war 
system, and those who concentrate on the enforcement side. 

The school that stresses the conference side of the League 
aims to get everyone regularly around the table by sacrificing the 
means of enforcing die Covenant Bringing nations aroimd a 
table does not make sure that agreement will be reached. In- 
creasing their number by incr^ising their divergencies, as by 
bringing democracies and autocrades together as partners, 
makes sure only that agreement will be reached very slowly, 
if at all. 

This patching cannot possibly reduce armaments or stop al- 
liances. Since it provides no means of enforcing any peace agree- 
ments that do result, cadi nation must depend as before the 
war entirdy on its own arms, aliantes, and secret (fij^pmacy. 
No sy^em of law and goverinnwt te ever yet svtceo^d with- 
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out having overwhehning force behind it. All patching of the 
League that ignores this is foredoomed to fail. 

We come to the other school which seeks to avoid the dangers 
both of no enforcement and of the pre-war alliance by the col- 
lective alliance backed by military staff plans for its execution. 
Gas, the airplane, the elimination of declaration of war because 
of the Kellogg Pact, and other things greatly increase the danger 
that the aggressor will attempt swift and overwhelming sur- 
prise attack requiring swift and strong defence to meet it. This 
makes detailed and secret staff planning in advance by allies — 
whether collective or not — ^much more necessary than before 

1914. 

It is practically impossible, however, to provide this planning 
in a genuine collective alliance, whether it has sixty members 
or three. Attempts at security through this method therefore 
also lead inevitably to armaments, pre-war alliances and secret 
diplomacy.^ 

To save the military and non-military commitments of the 
Covenant from unreality, the League would need a secret 
war plan to protect eadi of the fifty-eight members against 
aggression by any of the other fifty-seven through alliance of 
the remaining fifty-six, since each member in this system is 
potentially victim, aggressor and ally. It would need war plans, 
too, against each of the non-Members, and against coalitions 
of Members, or of non-Members, or of both. Nothing half so 
complicated is possible. Even if it were the plans wotild be of 
small value, for they could not be kept secret. 

Even were the United States in the League, the universal 
collective alliance must still be practically planless and there- 
fore of no military valt^ to any League member at the time 
when war begins — ^when military aid is most needed. It may, of 
course, help later, and this po^ibility may deter the potential 
aggressor. The collective alliance is by no means useless to any 
peaceful country, and may save it not only from attack but from 
dedfeat in the end. But the .aim of every government is bound 
to be to avoid beuag^ (a) overwhelmed by surprise attack, 
(b) drawn into so loi^ a war that it is ruaned even if it wins. 

An this chapter was written early in 1936, I leave it to the reader to 
bow ^sequent Imve i^tilied k. 
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or, (c) forced to fight on its own soil. To avoid all this each 
member of the collective alliance is obliged to depend on his 
own armed force, to meet the first — ^and surprise — ^attack, 
and to hold the fort thereafter until Geneva can improvise and 
deliver aid of problematic character, speed and value. 

Attack means that the victim’s trust in the deterrent value 
of the League has proved unfounded, out-balanced probably by 
the aggressor’s hope that he can sow confusion among the 
League members, exploit their inertia or divergent interests and 
delay the League’s aid until it comes too late, or prevent its 
coming at all. These possibilities increase the victim’s need of 
preparing to stand the first shock himself. 

The upshot is that the League’s collective alliance can not 
reduce armaments. Instead, the Leaguers inability to provide 
immediate military help together with its possibility of providing 
decisive help in the end if the victim can only hold out long 
enough combine positively to encourage each member — or at 
least those most likely to be attacked — to increase armaments. 
The League thus leads back fatally to armaments racing. 

This situation encourages the most exposed members to turn 
back to the encircling regional alliance to supply the deficiencies 
of the big collective alliance. Such, arrangements as those of 
France with Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente follow. 
Since no government, and least of all the one against which 
the alliance is more or less disguisedly directed, can be sure it 
is really a defensive and not an aggressive alliance, each must 
seek alliances. The League thus leads back fatally to the 
pre-war race for alliances. 

League governments cannot possibly avow openly that they 
are all3dng in pre-war style against one of their collective allies 
in the League. The more exposed they are to attack the more 
deeply they are driven into secret diplomacy. 

The consequences of the collective alliance can not be avoided 
by reducing its membership. Consider the smallest pact, the 
Locarno guarantee treaty and mutual assistance pact which 
has been proposed in its place. 

The effectiveness of the Locmno guarantee depended on 
France, Britain and Italy arranging ^ advance through their 
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staffs secret war plans to repel together German attack on 
France by any conceivable route. It depended equally on Britain 
and Italy making similar secret plans with Grermany to repel 
French attack on Germany. It is, however, clearly impossible 
to do both. Britain and Italy would have to know the secret 
war plans of both France and Germany, and they would have 
to divulge the French secrets to the German staff and the 
German secrets to the French staff. That would require new 
plans on each side whose secrets would then have to be di- 
vulged, and so on. The process would be worse than sterile; 
it would breed suspicion. 

The Locarno guarantee was thus at bottom meaningless, but 
its members never got down to these absurdities. They were 
too busy with another difficulty. Britain, having no control over 
the policy of either France or Germany, insisted on keeping 
its guarantee to both ambiguous so that when a war threat 
actiuJly rose it might decide for itself what if anything it would 
do. Before the French staff could plan with the British staff 
for the execution of the guarantee, the French had first to 
get Britain to make the guarantee unambiguous and automatic ; 
they devoted ten years to this in vain. The Germans waited 
to see the result, for they knew that the British would not do 
more for Germany than for France. 

So no joint plans were made to execute either guarantee. 
France and Germany had to rely entirely on their own arms, the 
one could not reduce them nor the other ask less than equality 
in them, and the race began. Soon Germany found reason to 
fear that the French, thanks to Italy's Ethiopian challenge to 
Britain, had finally got the British to the verge of jointly planning 
to uphold Locarno’s guarantee that the Rhineland should re- 
main demilitarized and unfortified. Germany decided to move 
before they were ready and occupied that region by surprise. 
The Locarno guarantee ended by not being upheld even in this 
flagrant case. 

The result was that the British staff ffien made secret plans 
with the French staff and London unambiguously guaranteed 
France and Belgium against German attack while dropping its 
guarantee to Germany. That left Britain evai more committed 
tb^ iu 1914. The .British government sought to escape the 
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danger of this sitnation by seeking to replace the Locarno 
treaty with a mutual assistance pact that would include Ger- 
many. But such a pact would make the Locarno absurdity 
worse for it requires secret war planning among 

Britain, Italy, France, against Germany; 

Britain, Italy, Germany, ” France; 

Britain, France, Germany, Italy; 

France, Germany, Italy, ” Britain. 

Could the devil himself devise an3rthing capable of causing more 
frustration, intrigue and suspicion than this? If no plans are 
made the door is left open to surprise attack all round. If all 
the plans could be made they would only cancel each other out. 

So far we have assumed that a Rhine mutual assistance pact 
could stand alone. But it could not. This is so obvious that its 
supporters propose to have several of these pacts and tie them 
together through the League. This involves mutual assistatice 
pacts on the Rhine and in Eastern Europe, Central Europe, the 
Balkans, and the Mediterranean, at least. It merely multiplies 
the difficulties and absurdities of the Rhine pact. Each of these 
pacts has the defects of the Rhine one, and most of them to a 
worse degree. 

The inter-connections of these pacts cause further difficulties. 
The possibilities are infinite, and much too bewildering for this 
system to give confidence to any nation. 

This situation forces the bakers of this scheme back to the 
League to have some means of focusing all the regional pacts 
on one country as aggressor by this decision being taken simul- 
taneously at the same table. This, however, does not guarantee 
that all parties will then agree — ^and it is the possibility of dis- 
agreement in fact if not in form that does the damage. More- 
over, it is hard to tie such regioiml pacts to the Covenant with- 
out making them so slow gmd uncertain in action as to make 
them useless. 

Finally, each govetninent most aspect that when the moment 
ccmies to apply these pacts, either separately or through the 
Cbtmcil, th^e will be, just ther^ such unforeseen complications 
as iu. March, 1936, when the Lpidnso vk>MoU found Italy play- 
ing 1 he ^ple role of LOcariio gu^ahtcwr; 'COMtemnled Eth^^ 
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aggressor, and Council member, — sheriflE, criminal and judge. 
One must expect something unforeseen at such times because 
aggressors always seek to act when such complications exist to 
favor them. 

The hope which the idea of regional mutual assistance pacts 
has raised in many quarters comes from no merit in the idea 
itself, but simply from the promise of an alternative to a hope- 
less universal pact and the still more hopeless pre-war system 
and from the failure to think it through. It owes its favor not 
to what it is but to what it isn't and to what it is fancied to be. 
The more deeply one goes into it, the more unworkable, unreal 
and downright absurd it appears and the less one can escape the 
conclusion that either its utter futility will throw the world 
openly back into two armed camps as in 1914 or it will provide 
merely a blind to hide this fact. The regional pact is no better 
than the universal one ; it leads as fatally to arms racing, alliance 
racing, secret diplomacy and war. 

The League's failure is not due to lack of leaders, lack of real 
statesmen. In the Geneva Assemblies that discussed the Ethi- 
opian fiasco a number of delegates placed the blame for it not 
on the Covenant but on men who failed to apply it. It is very 
doubtful, however, that the greatest statesmen mankind has ever 
had could make the League of Nations work well enough to 
meet our needs. History has known other leagues but it has 
never knovm statesmen who could make one work successfully. 
The United States began as a League of Friendship and the 
fact that even this league worked no better than the League of 
Nations helps to show that the fault today lies in the system, 
not the statesmen. 

Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, Madison, — the men 
wIk) founded so securely the American Union and made so great 


a success of this untried S3^stem of inter-state government, — 
were aS. alive when tte League of Friendship existed. Ihey tried 
first to make the league system work. They could do nothing 
with it. We can not reasonably hope that men even of their 
calibre can meet through aiiy Knd of league our ^^ftly growing 


needs today. What we cto hope is that on<^ we find the sound 
for world government that the American States 
ifi 1787 we shah also find as titey did then plenty of able 
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statesmen among the very men we now condemn for failing to 
make a league work. 

With the League and collective security as with the old high- 
wheeled bicycle we have started in the right direction but on 
the wrong wheel. For a generation inventors wasted ingenuity 
trying to make that absurd bicycle effective while carefully pre- 
serving the principle of harnessing the power directly to the 
front wheel axle. That seemed the easiest solution of the power 
problem, but it was the cause of the bicycle’s absurdity, for it 
forced the front wheel to have a radius as long as a man’s leg. 
When this principle was abandoned, the problem tackled afresh 
and the power chained to the other wheel, the bicycle became 
at once effective. Men can not hope to achieve reasonable and 
effective world government until they do abandon the assump- 
tions which have led to the grotesque and unworkable, and start 
afresh their thinking on this problem too. 

We face today the issue that the Thirteen American States 
faced when their attempt to organize themselves as a league 
had confronted them with the dangers of war, dictatorship and 
depression. As the delegates assembled in Philadelphia in 1787 
for the Convention called to consider what to do, debate began 
among them on the question: Whether to attempt merely to 
patch the League of Friendship or to start afresh. Here is 
the story as Fiske tells it in his Critical Period of American 
History ' 

Some of the delegates came with the design of simply amend- 
ing thfe articles of confederation by taking away from the states 
the power of regulating commerce, and intrusting this power to 
Congress. Others felt that if the work were not done thoroughly 
now another chance might never be offered; and these men 
thought it necessary to abolish the confederation, and establish 
a federal republic, in which the general government should act 
directly upon the people. The difficult problem was how to frame 
a plan of this sort which people cotdd be made to understand 
and adopt. 

At the outset, before the convention had been called to order, 
some of the delegates b^;an to exhibit symptoms of that peculiar 
kind of moral cowardice which is wont to afflict free govern- 

♦See Critical Period of American History, 3-^789, p, 249 ff. JEIough- 
ton Miffiin and Co., Bostcai and New York. 
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ments, and of which American history famishes so many in- 
structive examples. In an informal discussion it was suggested 
that palliatives and half measures would be far more likely to 
find favor with the people than any thorough-going reform, 
when Washington suddenly interposed with a brief but immortal 
speech, which ought to be blazoned in letters of gold and posted 
on the wall of every American assembly ... In tones un- 
wontedly solemn he exclaimed: 

"'It is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please 
the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterward defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair; the event is in the hand of God/' 

That settled the question then, and the results gained by fol- 
lowing Washington’s advice should make its wisdom still more 
persuasive to us now. 


One of the early things men did was to make water run up, 
but because it took them long to learn what they had done they 
have had only 150 years of the Steam Age. 


War or battle, as a thing very beastly (and yet no kind of 
beasts so much use it as man) they do detest and abhor . . . 
And therefore . . . they never go to battle, but either in 
fence of their own country, or to drive out of their friends' land 
the enemies that have invaded it-: or by their power to deliver 
from the yoke and bondage of tyranny, some people that be 
therewith oppressed ... 

They be not only sorry, but also ashamed, to achieve the vic^ 
tory with bloodshed; counting it greai folly to buy precious 
W(xres too dear . . . 

If any prince stir up war against them, intending to invade 
their land, they meet him incontinent out of their own borders 
with great power cmd strength. For they never lightly make war 
in their own country. 

More, Utopia, II-io. 1516. 



Chapter V 

"WTjy jStart "witli tke Democracies 

The last hope of human liberty in this world rests on us. — 
Jefferson, 

We have it in our power to begin the world over again. — 
Paine, Common Sense, 1776. 

Shall democracy stop now that it is so strong and its adver- 
saries so weak ? — De Tocqueville, 1835. 

We must approach afresh the problem of organizing world 
government, but where shall we start? Shall we begin by trying 
to organize all the world at once or only a few peoples, and if 
so, which? 

To try to start with all the world at once increases the num- 
ber on whose consent agreement on a constitution depends, while 
inevitably lowering the average of political culture and experi- 
ence available to meet the diflSculty it heightens. Universality 
must be the goal of any plan for world government, but one 
can not advance when one tries to make the last step the first 
step, too. 

The failures of the universalist method have led to various 
attempts to find some half-way ground by restricting numbers. 
Examples are the Pan America school, Briand's European Fed- 
eration plan,^ and the post-war spectre of the old Concert of 
Powers. They all Ixtse their restriction of members on some 
factor, such as position on a certain continent or possession of 
great armed power, which keeps their membership forever re- 
stricted and excludes the possibility of growth into universal 
government. None has made a dent in our problem. 

There remains what I call tte method of the nucleus. It alone 
ccmbmes the truth in the restricted m^hod with the truth in 
the universal method, and conibines them in their common soise 

* also discussion d a European Federatkm in the Foreword. 
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order. It alone seeks to achieve world government through the 
normal principle of growth, through taking care at the start to 
select the best seed and then planting it well and cultivating it 

This method would have a nucleus world state organized by 
the peoples best qualified to organize its government soundly on 
a basis favorable to its peaceful extension round the world, and 
it would count thereafter on the vitality of this nucleus and &e 
character of its principles for its growth to universality. The 
nucleus method would turn to the leaders in inter-state govern- 
ment for leadership toward universal government. The rear- 
guard may become the leader when a mass reverses its move- 
ment, but if the mass is to continue forward, the vanguard must 
lead. 

Some sixty nations make the world political mass, and to 
count more than fifteen or twenty of th^ as the vanguard is 
to confuse the vanguard with the body and the rearguard, and 
deprive either one’s terms of all meaning or the mass of all 
movement. The political character of the problem, the magnitude 
of the object and the need of early, sound solution all favor 
organizing the smallest practical number of the nations most 
advanced politically into a nucleus world government. 

The Nucleus Needs ro Be Demochatic 

What states shall compose the nucleus, the autocracies, the 
democracies, or a combination of the two ? It can not be com- 
posed of autocracies alone. They are not strong enough. Their 
basic political theory is opposed to organizing law and order in 
the world except by the method of one conquering all. 

Nor can the nucJeus be composed of democracies and autoc- 
racies together. We organize a tug of war, not a government, 
when we arrange for those who believe that government is 
made for the people to ptdl txDgether with those who bdieve tbe 
opposite. 

The nucleus must be composed exdusively of democracies. 
To start, to make a world government pre-^pposes belief in the 
democratic principle that govamment is made by the people. To 
world government sotmdly we must turn to the peoples 
^advanced and pobtkdly, aiKl tiiis too turns us 

#Hct ae<^ fictatorsh^ must be 
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classified, politically, among the immature, or retarded, or in- 
experienced, high as they may rank otherwise. While men accept 
being governed as children they must be rated as immature. 

As the world must turn to the democracies for world govern- 
ment, the democracies must turn to their vanguard. To begin 
this task in a constituent assembly composed of all the peoples 
that call themselves democratic is to burden the most experi- 
enced nations with those least experienced. It is as well-inten- 
tioned and foolish as trying to preserve the Bill of Rights for 
our children by giving children the vote. 

The essenti^, it is worth repeating, is to get government con- 
stituted soundly and without delay. One can be sure then that 
those left out at the start will not be left out long. An example : 
When the American Union was made the glaring exception 
slavery formed to the Union^s basic principle, all men are created 
equal, caused much argument. So great a democrat as George 
Mason, though himself a rich slave-owner, refused to sign the 
Constitution partly because it did not apply this principle thor- 
oughly enough, and particularly because it allowed the slave 
traffic from Africa to continue twenty years. The Union could 
not have been established at all had its Constitution abolished 
immediately the importation of slaves, let alone extended com- 
plete political equality to the Negro, or even manhood suffrage 
to white men. Failure to form the Union could not have hastened 
manhood suffrage and the abolition of slavery; it might well 
have prevented them. Yet, once the American Union was firmly 
established by slave-owners and other men of property on the 
principle, all men are created equal, it began applying that prin- 
ciple to all those excluded from it at the start, and it has kept 
on doing so ever since. 

This example suggests how all those left out of the world 
government at the time of its foundation may count themselves, 
nonetheless among those who helped make it possible, for hy 
their absence they helped reduce a hitherto insoluble problem 
to terms easy enough for sound solution to be reached. It indi- 
cates, too, how they gain from such solution being thus made* 
posrible. It shows how in organizing a new and democratic 
government in any community .we need to turn to the dements, 
in it-^whether w^thy slave-owners or imperial: democrs^es — 
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that have, because of their possessions, the greatest interest in 
replacing chaos with effective government, and that are at the 
same time, because of their experience and ideals, best qualified 
to harness effective government to liberal principles. 

Fifteen Democracies as Nucleus 

Turning from the general to the concrete let us now consider 
the nucleus that could be formed by these fifteen democracies : 
The American Union, the United Kingdom, France, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Holland, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Union of South 
Africa. By first considering the possibilities that this group offers 
we can decide better whether to start the enterprise with a some- 
what smaller or somewhat larger number. 

The best nucleus will be composed of those peoples who al- 
ready have strong natural bonds drawing them together and 
enough material power to provide them, as soon as they unite, 
with overwhelming world power in every important field. We 
must seek the combination of the greatest power with the strong- 
est natural bonds. The stronger these bonds are the easier it 
will be to organize the nucleus effectively. The more effective 
its organization the greater its combined power will be and the 
less material power it needs to combine. We shall therefore 
examine our fifteen first from the standpoint of their natural 
cohesion and second from that of their material power. 

What other nucleus of fifteen has such natural bonds to unite 
such power as ours ? 

Geographically, they have the enormous advantage of being 
all grouped (with three undecisive exceptions) around that cheap 
and excellent means of communication, a common body of 
water. The Roman Empire spread round the Mediterranean and 
then through Europe, not through Europe and then round tiie 
Mediterranean. 

feut the Mediterranean was not nearly so small and convenient 
then as is the North Atlantic today. All the most toportant cajri- 
tals of the North Atlantic democracies are within five days of 
each other by stean^ one day by gasc^ne, less than a minute by 

, that hs^ itsdi on a coutfe^Lt or sea limits 
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its possibilities of expansion, but a government that is based on 
the ocean is headed straight toward universality. 

The culture of our fifteen is inextricably interconnected. Pro- 
ceeding from the same basic Greek-Roman-Hebrew mixture 
grafted on the same dominant Teutonic-Celtic stock, the civili- 
zation of these democracies has reached broadly the same level. 
These peoples already do most of their travelling and studying 
and playing in the area they together own; they are more at 
home in it than in the outside world. 

As for trade’s strong tie, the fifteen already do most of their 
foreign commerce with each other. The chief market of every 
one of the fifteen is formed by the other fourteen. Each of 
them also buys most of its supplies from the territory of the 
others, except Switzerland which, though situated between two 
of the autocracies, draws almost half its imports from the demo- 
cratic group. On the whole, 70 per cent of the trade of all our 
democracies is with each other, while only ii per cent of their 
trade is with Germany, Italy and Japan. 

The accompanying table shows also how little our democracies 
depend commercially on the autocracies, and how much autoc- 
racy depends on them for its exports and imports. It shows, 
too, how weak are the commercial bonds binding together Japan, 
Germany and Italy. 

The dosest finandal and business ties bind our fifteen to- 
gether. They include all the world’s creditor powers. Many cor- 
porations in each have stockholders in the other democracies, 
and operate through branches in more and more of the area of 
the fifteen. 

Not least are the fifteen bound together by the peaceful, good 
neighborly relations th^ enjoy with each other and dedre to 
enjoy with all the woidd. In all that half the earth which the 
fifteen govern what a<fre causes dangerous dispute 2mottg th&oa ? 
Their relations in this respect are far more promising than were 
those among the Thirled American States when they formed 
their Union. Not one of the fifteen now fears ^gressicm. from 
^y of the others. : ' ^ . 

t < Nb two of the fifteen have eadfeiother sfece the JBdgianr 

war of 183a. Th^e is no parallel in poKtids to itibis tfe- 
and umemartei m jipain- 
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taining peace so long among so many powerful, independent 
and often rival peoples, burdened with hatreds and prejudices 
left behind by all the previous fighting among them before they 
achieved democracy. 

Most essential of the ties binding together the fifteen is their 
common concept of the state. The machinery of government 
differs among them in detail but in all it is based on the indi- 
vidual as equal unit, it follows the same broad lines of free 
representative government, and it aims to secure the san^ mini- 
mum guarantees of freedom to the individual, whether called 
the Bill of Rights, the Rights of Man, or les Droits de PHomme, 
All are devoted to freedom of speech, of the press, of asso- 
ciation and of conscience, to the supremacy of civil power and 
of law made by common free consent of men equal before it. 
All share the same desire to protect the individual from the 
mass, and assure him the utmost possible liberty within the 
limits that the liberty of other individuals allows. 

These guarantees of men to man are "the very life-blood of 
democracy,” as Senator Borah once said. But though he was 
addressing the Council on Foreign Relations he showed no 
awareness that at least fourteen other peoples than his own 
would think that he meant th^ when he added : "We shall find 
our highest service, not only to our own people, but to mankind 
and to the peace of the world, in transmitting these principles un- 
impaired to succeeding generations. That is our supreme duty,” 
The fifteen hold this heritage of personal liberty inextricably 
in common. It did not come from any one of them alone. From 
the highlands that sheltered the Swiss democracies to the low- 
lands where rose the Dutch Republic, from the Old World to 
the New World and back again, through the English, American 
and French Revolutions, first one and then another has hdiped 
make po^ble what freedom the common man now en|o3rs in 
all, their territory.’*' Together they have worked out and est^b- 

M his History of Freedom Lord Acton thus dktritates 
and. rates the fre^om of the as tibe k^rstone oi ^The 

Swiss €^aitous* espedalfer Gmem, inftuenc^ m fiie 

43^ pfeceithngr the Fren^ hut mey ha4. had^a®ri|«art in the 

ehffier>:SBi o vepimt re^n of bekrags to 

assoaig die ; Tiiey earned it; not 

of was precarious, , , . 

of ^ raa^ Bellaud fiie wui^e-grotuid 
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DEMOCRACY AS DEMOCRACY'S MARKET 

TMs table shows the percentage ef exports sold by each of the Fifteen 
Democracies to the other fotarteen, and of imports bought by each from the 
others; the percentage of their exports to and imports from the Autocracies 
q -nd the same thing for each of the latter — Japan, Ge rm a ny and Italy. 


Country 

Percentage of Trade 
with 15 Democracies 
1936 

Exports Imports 

Percentage of Trade 
with the Autocracies 
1936 

Exports Imports 

Democracy 

New 2Iealand 

96 

92 

4 

5 

Ireland 

96 

83 

3 

5 

Canada 

92 

86 

3 

3 

Union of South Africa. 

91 

82 

5 

10 

Finland 

82 

64 

12 

21 

United Kingdom 

75 

71 

6 

6 

Australia 

74 

80 

16 

lO 

France 

73 

. 66 

6 

9 

Denmark 

73 

62 

21 

26 

Norway 

69 

68 

17 

18 

Sweden 

69 

59 

19 

26 

Belgium 

68 

64 

13 

12 

Holland 

68 

51 

17 

^5 

United States 

58 

55 

15 

12 

Switzerland 

50 

44 

31 

34 

Average 

76 

68 

13 

15 

Weighted Average. . 

73 

67 

11 

11 

Autocracy 

Japan 

57 

67 

2 

5 

Germany 

56 

56 

9 

7 

Italy (1934)^ 

47 

51 

19 

23 

Average 

53 

56 

10 

12 


1 1934 figures given because the sanctions of the League oi Nations made 
Italy's trade in-1935 and 1935 and 1936 abnormal. 

Source: Drawn from the L^gue of Nations yearbook, IntermHonal Trade 
Statistics, 1936. 

from which, in the darkest hour of op|>res3ion, the victims of the oppres- 
sors obtained the ear of Europe.” (p. 50.) 

He amplifies this in his Lectures on Modem History \ '‘They [the 
Dutch] made their universities the seat of original leamii^ and coiginal 
thh^ang, and their towns were tiie c«itre of the European pre^ . . ? It 
{thdr government] gave the right of dtizenship to rcvolutioiMjy ,prin- 
ciples, and landed on the torch when turn pf England came. There the 
sects were reared which msdt Ms potiitry freh; and:tiiere die 
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lished the modem theory, practice ©£ democracy. Could one 
of these free nations be where it is today had its concept of 
freedom been always its concept alone? Had it had always to 
fight singlehanded against the world for the Rights of Man? 
Had each had always to depend only on its own citizens and re- 
sources could any of them have handed down its free principles 
unimpaired? Other nations have no such debt to each other, no 
such bond among them, as have the free. 

Geographically, culturally, commercially, financially, politi- 
cally, historically, our fifteen provide a most cohesive nucleus. 
No other group of fifteen is so held together by all these bonds 
or lends itself so easily to our purpose. 

The Overwhelmiitg Power of the Fifteen 

There remains the question of material power, and here the 
answer is even more decisively in favor of taking our fifteen 
for nucleus. 

The following tables may suffice to show that these fifteen 
provide the power the nucleus needs. When these tables were 
first published, the only aggressive-minded nations seemed to 
be the three autocracies of the triangular anti-Soviet pact, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. I lumped them together, as I lumped 
together the fifteen democracies, to show the power of the two 
groups. I gave separately the %ures I had for Soviet Russia. 

Since then Moscow has made its pact with Berlin, helped it 
partition Poland, and attacked Finland. But at this writing Ger- 
many is not at war with Finland, and Russia remains at peace 
with Britian and France whom Germany is fighting. Italy, while 
reaffirming its ties with Germany, remains at peace, and Japan 

was fitted out, and the king provided, by which the Whigs ac(imred then: 
predominance. England, Arnica, France have been the most pewerM 
agents of political prpgress ; but th^ were ^*eceded by the Dutch. For it 
was by them that the great transifions were made, that religiotfs 
became ^litical change, that die Revolution was evolved frwn file 
Reformatioii/^ (p. 154) {MactiMm, Lcaidon, publisher.) 

‘‘About the year 1770 thn^s had been brou^t back, by indirect ways, 
nearly to the condition which [Eogjish] RevohiticRi had been desfened 
to remedy for ever. Europe seem^ incapable of beccmmig fiie home of 
free Stettcs. It was from America that the jdain ideas tlmt mesa ought to 
nnnd own business . . . burst fcxfii like a c^iqioeror tq>on the world 
they were destined to tnmsform under the title of the Ri^its of Man.” 
(Hisfo^ry cf Freedom pp.- 54 ^J MatmUanj Loudon, pdblisher.) 
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remains at war only with China. With the relations among the 
autocracies so confused and so subject to lightning changes, it 
has seemed best to leave the tables as they stood. 

It is by no means certain that any two or three of the autoc- 
racies will form a really united front, and only serious loss in 
British sea power seems likely to bring Germany, Italy, Japan 
and Russia all together. Those who fear the worst need only 
add the Russian figures to those of the other three in the tables 
to get this total. But they should remember that, if this danger 


POPULATION AND AREA (END OF 1936) 



Population 

Population 

Area (Sq. Km.) 


without 

with 

wUh 


Dependencies 

Dependencies 

Dependencies 

Country and Group 

{thousands) 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

United States 

158,840 

144.505 

9,694 

United Kingdom 

47 »i 87 

505,528 

14.299 

France 

41,910 

112,358 

11,558 

Canada 

11,080 

11,080 

9.543 

Netherlands 

8,557 

75,135 

2,085 

Belgium 

8,331 

21,898 

2,471 

Australia 

6,807 

7,758 

7,936 

Sweden 

6,267 

6,267 

448 

Switzerland 

4,174 

4.174 

41 

Denmark 

3,736 

3,779 

347 

Phaland 

3,603 

3,603 

388 

Irdand 

2,954 

2,954 

70 

Nomay. 

2,894 

2,895 

389 

Union of South Africa. . . 

1, 944* 

10,060 

2,058 

New Zealand 

1,585 

1,659 

272 

Totals. 

279,869 

913,653 

61,599 

Japan. 

70,500 

136,678* 

1,984* 

Gec3nan3r* — 

75,347 

75,347 

S55 

Ita^ - 

42,677 

51,497* 

3,329^ 

Totals 

188,524 

263,522 

S,868 

^viet Russia 


175^500 

21,176 

Larin America 

127,540 

127,540 

20,^ 


1 WMte jpopulatioa. 

^ fadttdjng Manchtfeio. 


Atistria aaid the Sttdeteqs; “ , t 




Sottrc^ of Natkaxs 
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arises, the power of Latin America, at least, might be added to 
the democratic side. 

The second table measures the world power of our fifteen 
democracies in 30 essentials. It gives in per cent their joint 
share of the world total of each, that of Germany, Italy and 
Japan combined, that of Soviet Russia, and that of the rest of 
the world. In all but six of these essentials the fifteen have 
more than half of the world total — ^and in most things one does 
not need to have half the supply to control the world, divided 
as it is. In four of the six, — ^artificial silk, land area, population, 
and wheat production, — the fifteen have more than 40 per cent 
of the world total. In the other two, potash and raw silk, the 
fifteen have 25 per cent of the first and more important. 

The combined power of the fifteen democracies stands out 
the more when compared to that of the autocratic countries. 
It is precisely in the things that are most essential whether to 
modem civilization or to war that the fifteen are most powerful 
and the autocracies weakest. The democracies produce more 
than 95 per cent of the world’s rubber and nickel, the autocracies 
practically none. The four autocracies together have only i per 
cent of the tin, 5 per cent of the gold reserves and ground nuts, 
7 per cent of the wool, 9 per cent of the motor car production, 
II per cent of the cotton, lead and copper. 

The fifteen democracies, in short, are shown by this table to 
be in a position to control overwhelmingly the world’s most es- 
sential raw materials — ^minerals, fuels, textiles, chemicals, food- 
stuffs — ^its manufacturing resources in such things as sted and 
wood pulp, its transportation resources in such things as sh^ 
and motor cars and airplanes, its commerce in general. One can 
extend the table’s list of essentials but this will not cfaar^^ the 
picture of decisive world power in the hands of fifteen dancx- 
rades, it will only emphadze it 

One can emphasize it perhaps better by pointing out two 
thdi^s. Even the figure in tte table tmderesfenate tiae power 
of the d^mocrades, because (a) the citizens of the fifteen own 
of centred ^ substantial diare of tie raw materials, fiactories 
and means of tenspotiation m the res£ of the worlds and (b), 
^ %ure, fifteei^ tmderstaEtes the of ^ ^mocnK:ies in 

worM and leaves^ out di aexa^tmt countries who 
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THIRTY MEASURES OF WORLD POWER 



15 

Three 


Re- 


Democ-^ 

Autoc- 

Soviet 

maining 


racies 

racies 

Russia 

Countries 

Measure 

Per Cent of World Total in jp37 

Nickel production^ 

95-8 

0.0 

30 

1.2 

Rubber production 

95 - 2 ? 

0.0 

0.0 

4.3 

Motorcar production 

90.2 

6.3 

3.1 

0,4 

Ground nuts production^ 

90.0 

5-0 

0.0 

5-0 

Gold reserves (known) 

89.6 

2.9 

1.6 

5.9 

Sulphur production 

82.2 

15-5 

0.0 

2.3 

Wood pulp production^ 

76.2 

17.0 

3.2 

3.6 

Iron ore — (m.c.)^ 

72.7 

6.9 

12.7 

7.7 

Tin production (m.c.) 

72.2 

1. 1 

0.0 

26.7 

Gold production 

72.2 

3-9 

16.8 

7*1 

Butter production^ 

71.2 

16.2 

5-6 

7.0 

Merchant ship tonnage 

70.1 

17.5 

1*9 

10.5 

Air traffic (miles flown)^ 

66.7 

10.8 

14.4 

8.1 

Petroleum production 

66.0 

0.3 

10. 0 

23-7 

Copper production (m.c.)^ 

65.0 

6.7 

4.8 

23-5 

Foreign trade (value) 

65.0 

18.0 

1. 1 

15-9 

Coal production 

65.0 

18.8 

9.4 

6.8 

Raw cotton production 

64.7 

0.6 

10. 0 

24.7 

Natural phosphates production^ . 

64.2 

1.5 

29-3 

50 

Electricity' production^ 

63.1 

19.0 

7.9 

10. 0 

Wool production^ 

63.0 

1.8 

5-2 

30.0 

Lead production (m.c.)i 

61.6 

7.6 

3-3 

27.5 

Sted production 

60.6 

21.4 

131 

4.9 

Aluminum production (smelter) . 

56-3 

34.1 

91 

0.5 

Silk, artificial, production 

47-7 

48.4 

1-3 

2,6 

Area 

46-3 

4*4 

16.0 

33*3 

Population 

431 

12.3 

8.3 

36.3 

Wheat production 

42.6 

II. 6 

23-3 

22.5 

Potash production^ 

25.2 

63.6 

6.0 

5*2 

Silk, raw, production^ 

0.4 

86.6 

31 

9.9 


^ 1936, figures for 1937 too incomplete. 

(m.c.) Mineral content of ore. 

This table is computed from data in League of Nations Statistical Tear^ 
book, 1938. 

would stand with the democracies in the event of attack by the 
autocracies. If one lumps Soviet Russia with Germany, Japan 
and Italy, the four togetter have more than one-thii^ of only 
eight of the 30 essentials (raw sifle, pota^, artificial sjHc^ steel, 
wheat and ahiminum), and less than one-fourth of 21 of the 
3(>-~indu<iing only 3 per <^t of rubber^ tin ^d nickd. 
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The next table shows that each democratic citizen averages 
nearly five times more money in the bank than each autocratic 
subject, and that the banked wealth of the fifteen is more than 
seven times that of Germany, Italy and Japan. 

DEPOSITSJN COMMERCLAE AND SAVINGS BANKS 


Country and Group 
(pepend^ies excluded) 

Total Deposits 
{In millions 
of dollars) 

Per Capita 

Fifteen Democracies: 

United States 

.. $59,000 

$458 

United Kingdom 

19,678 

417 

France^ 

3^290 

78 

Switzerland 

3.267 

783 

Canada 

2,835 

256 

Australia 

2,190 

322 

Sweden 

2,035 

325 

Netherlands 

1,165 

136 

Belgium 

1,106 

133 

Denmark 

975 

261 

Ireland 

900 

305 

Union of South Africa 

743 

382 

Norway 

. . 609 

210 

New Zealand 

570 

359 

Finland 

340 

94 

Totals 

98,703 

360 

Three Autocracies: 

Germany 

6,788 

94 

Japan 

4,606 

65 

Italy 

2,727 

64 

Totals 

I4»I2I 

76 


CkttnpTited in devaluated dollars from data in League of Nations 
Mon^ary Review, ip3$. For other notes see Union Now, unabridged. 

^ 1936 commercial bank d^x)sits. The nrisleadinJijy low per 
capita figure for the Prenc^ who are famed for thrift, is partly due 
to Frendbi habits of Imeping money outside banks and, recently, 
outside France. Prendi ^^^ts, for example, are partly re^on- 
sfi&le fcwr Switzerland's Hgh per capita figure. 

As for armaments, figures on them ware very faulty even 
before the war began. Blufimg, concealing, Tying to fool ad- 
versaries into ttenking that ©1^ is stronger or weaker than one 
really is — ^this is so elementary a princ^e of miKtary strategy 
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that all armaments figures need to be regarded skeptically even 
in peace time. The present conditions of war leave one between 
the devil and the deep sea in this regard. One must choose be- 
tween peace-time figures that are out-dated and dubious, and 
war-time figures that are much more dubious, and are also out- 
dated before they get into print, so secretly and rapidly is the 
tide of armaments rising everywhere. Army effectives become 
almost impossible to compare, since some countries are at war- 
time strength and others are not mobilized. 

In such conditions the better guide to the relative power of 
the two groups seems still to be the 1937 peace-time figures 
given when this book was first published. With some qualifica- 
tions they give a roughly fair idea of potential armed strength. 
The table then gave the total for Germany, Japan and Italy, 
but did not give the figures for Russia with either group. It 
seems wisest now to give the figures for all four, and let the 
reader combine them to suit himself. Here they are 


1^37 Navy Tons War Flanes Army Effectives 

15 Democracies 3>639,898 14^369 2,389,000 

Germany 311,980 2,700 232,600 

Japan 916,933 Z,^oo 528,600 

Italy 547>io8 ZfOOo 550,000 

Russia 207,324 3,000 1,300,000 


These figures undoubtedly give too low a measure of the war 
power of Cjermany which at that time — 1937 — ^was still affected 
by the Versailles restrictions. But this is offset by the fact that 
the table also gives much too low a measure of the potential 
war power of sc^e of the democracies, notably the United 
States. 

Britain's dominating positi<m in the pre-war world was based 
on a navy equal tp that of the two next strongest powers put 
together. The taMe shows that to attain this two power standard 
not only on the sPa hut on the land and air sides, the fifteen 
democracies, once united, would need to disarm instead of arm. 

Yet the table reflects only dimly the real war power of the^ 
dettocrades, for it omits potential pdWer, To get a trde pfctnre 

fi^es have been drawiV ^1^® pessible,* frqm of 
Naticfe Amnaments Year 193;^/ FcF bd^ 4 r ' detste Maifld^ed 

Union Now. ' • , v Vr ^ ' 4 ; i . r ^ ' 
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one needs to consider this table in connection with the other 
tables, especially the one which shows the overwhelming su- 
periority of the democracies in war essentials. 

These tables suggest that the fifteen have the power to form 
a sound nucleus world government. They suggest, indeed, that 
the fifteen have so much power that the problem of ending the 
present chaos and organizing the world is nothing more nor less 
than a problem in organizing these few democracies. The eco- 
nomic, financial and monetary world war we have been suffering 
appears from these tables to have originated and continued 
among these fifteen democracies, for they control the world in 
raw materials, manufacturing, transportation, finance and trade. 
It would seem evident that to end world monetary insecurity 
and economic war and secure peace there is needed only agree- 
ment among our fifteen to organize law and order among 
themselves. 

The tables tell throughout the same story. It is democracy that 
brings the individual not only freedom in its narrower political 
sense, but wealth and power; it is autocracy that blights. It is 
democracy that is curiously under-estimated even by those whom 
it has most benefited ; it is autocracy that is wildly over-rated. 

These figures should dispose of the theory that what ails the 
world is the power of the dictatorships. They make the talk of 
fascism’s triumph and democracy's decadence seem ridiculous. 
The seat of an inferiority complex is in the mind ; the best doctor 
can not cure it if he starts by diagnosing it as ulcer of the 
stomach, and he risks killing the patient by his needless opera- 
tions. It can not be safer to keep treating the body democratic 
for pernicious anania, whether with old-fashioned drugs or new 
patent medicines, when all that ails it is a trifling lack of n^mfal 
and muscular coordination that can be remedied with a Stfc 
common sense and practice* ; . 

The facts are : Fifteen democracies together practicaDy own 
this mth, do not knpw it. Each of the^ d^pcracies was 
made to secure precisdiy tifie same object, the freedom of man, 
and they aiU forget it These democracies teve no one but thm- 
^vfg to Marne for their diflfeiWes and to for their freedc»n, 

do not hsmx for the 
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United, these fifteen are (within human limits) almighty on 
this planet. They are united in holding dear the Rights of Man, 
but not in maintaining them throughout the land of the free. 
They are united in practising the principle that in union of 
free men there are freedom and peace and prosperity as well as 
strength. But they do not practise it beyond their borders even 
with each other to preserve it against those who sacrifice the 
freedom of man to the freedom of his government. United, these 
fifteen democracies become impregnable, secure beyond danger 
of attack, and the world is made safe for individual freedom 
and saved from further economic and monetary warfare. But 
they are not united. There and nowhere else is the rub. 

Disunion among these democracies is the source of their ills, 
and of the world’s. The problem of organizing world govern- 
ment is the problem of organizing government among only a few 
democracies. 


The Two Essentials 

A right result at this time will be worth more to the world 
than ten times the men. — Lincoln, Message to Congress, July 4, 
j86i. 

Why the figure fifteen? Why not a few less, a few more? 
There is nothing hard and fast, nothing mystic in my choice of 
fifteen. I came upon this number originally in 1933. The wide- 
spread assumption then of the weakness of democracy ran 
counter to my own observations and I decided to make a study 
of the relative power of the democracies and the autocracies. 
To be conservative I limited the democracies to fifteen whose 
inclusion promised to be non-controversial. The results of this 
study led me to study why these democracies did not unite and 
how they could best unite, and thus led to this book. 

This should make evident that I attach no decisive impor- 
tance to the figure, fifteai. There are only two points with re- 
g^rji to the nucleus (a^de from the manner in which it is or- 
ganized) that seem essential to me. One is that it should be 
composed of between twelve and twenty of the best qualified 
democracies. The other is that the number of founders is re- 
stifel^ only t® make possible mid hastto the organization bf 
eflFective world gevemment, that dihet' stat^ wiH be admitted 
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to it as new states are admitted into the United States, and that 
universal government by peaceful growth is the ultimate aim. 

Some may think it better or easier to begin with the English- 
speaking world, or a British-American-Frcnch combination, but 
I believe both have serious disadvantages. Among the grave 
defects of a single language are these : It gives the nucleus an 
offensive air of exclusivity. It tends to falsify and limit the basic 
democratic principles of equality and freedom, to alarm the old 
and powerful democracies it excludes, and to encourage hostile 
combinations. It deprives the nucleus of the great advantage of 
strength so overwhelming from the start that no possible com- 
bination can come near it. It is, moreover, badly balanced in- 
ternally: The overseas contribution to its citizenry would be 
about 145,000,000 against 49,000,000 from the British Isles, or 
three to one; the American element could theoretically outvote 
the British element nearly two to one. Neither can be expected 
to accept such a combination without misgivings. An English- 
speaking union calls on its members, particularly in England 
and the United States, to make much more direct and therefore 
greater sacrifices of pride than does organization on a broader 
base. It allows the British opposition to exploit everything as a 
sacrifice to the Americans, and vice versa, with freedom, rather 
than pride and prejudice, the thing most liable to be sacrificed 
by both in the end. 

The value of a common language for the purposes of or- 
ganizing interstate government has been over-rated, I think, and 
the value of common political principle under-rated. I attach 
much more importance to the latter, particularly at the start. 
Surely it is easier to maintain eflEective democratic government 
among peoples of common political principle but different lan- 
guages (consider the experiences in Switzerland, Canada, Union 
of South Africa), than amcmg people of the same langus^e but 
of opposing political principles (consider the American war for 
independence, the American Qvil War, the Spanish Qvfi Wsar). 

Many of the objections to an English-^spesddng txmm are re- 
duced by bringing in tibe French, but they ire not rrfuced 
enough. From the French viewpcrfnfe such a hucleus is ill- 
telanced and unfavorable to f reeckma of langi^^ and tradition ; 
itmdans four EngHshrspeaking vetes for one French. Questions 
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of pride and prestige remain vexatious when organization is 
confined to three great historical peoples. One can not, in the 
name of freedom and equality, unite Americans and British 
and French, and fail to invite the Dutch and Belgians and Swiss 
and Scandinavians who have contributed so much to freedom 
and equality. If one could morally justify their exclusion, there 
would be no material advantage or political wisdom in it. 

The small European democracies make the nucleus better bal- 
anced : The voting population would be 130,000,000 in Europe, 
150,000,000 overseas. They bring the advantages of variety 
•without the disadvantages of too much of it. The fifteen are 
divided practically into only two racial stocks, Germanic and 
Latin, two religions, Protestant and Catholic, five major lan- 
guage groups, English, French, Scandinavian, Dutch, Finnish, — 
and most educated people among the latter three already know 
some English or French. 

To each of the last four language groups the presence of the 
other three would be a strong safeguard against undue domina- 
tion of English. To the English-speaking peoples these other 
languages would be a standing guarantee against the centraliza- 
tion of government they abhor. For official purposes one could 
limit languages to English and French as the League does. The 
League's experience has shown that the deliberative functions 
so essential to democracy gain by having two official languages. 

The presence of the small European democracies in the nu- 
doas wotdd be a standing token, both to those inside and outside, 
that this government was genuinely based on the principle of 
freedom and eqsiality for all men — ^not simply for men of one 
rsiipt or one language. That I consider to be of high political 
value. It is not^ essential that the nudeus include every 

one of these, <iemo<:i:aici^. If a few of them balk at coming 
in, the nudoxs could be foiled without thm as the American 
Union was ix^stiti^ed whhoatt Island. It would be pref- 
eraWe, however, to in^delhem idl, if reatonaWy possible. That 
brings us back to the • 

„ , not indude We have already 

,line must be drp??fn but why not add four 
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if they draft this constitution by majority vote as the Thirteen 
American States drafted theirs. There would seem to be no 
decisive objection to the fifteen raising the number of founders 
to twenty by inviting whatever democracies they agreed it was 
wise to add, and requiring only, say, three great power ratifica- 
tions for the constitution to go into effect. I have preferred to 
draw the line at fifteen at this stage mainly because of these 
considerations : 

Once the generous minimum needed for a sound nucleus is 
reached at fifteen, the addition of other democracies may still 
be desirable. Since such additions are not necessary, however, 
one should lean backward to avoid slowing or endangering the 
organization of government by including elements liable in any 
way to rouse controversy or other difficulty. It seems to me that 
no democracies stand to gain more from anything that hastens 
the formation of a nucleus of democracies than do those that 
are omitted from the fifteen, and that none stand to lose more 
than they from anything, however well-intentioned, that keeps 
any such nucleus from being formed, or delays its formation. 

Thus, the difficulty I see in the inclusion of one or two Latin 
American republics is that this might offend other Latin Amer- 
ican states and lead inevitably to the inclusion of so many as to 
bring the number of founders beyond the maximum of twenty 
and cause much needless argument and delay in the constituent 
assembly. 


What of Soviet Russia? 

There renmins the peculiarly controversial case of the Umon 
of Socialist Soviet Republics. The mere fact that some dass it 
among the dictatorships and that others regard it as an ad^ 
vanced type of industrial democracy suffices, it seems to 
to prove the practical wisdom of not including it in the nudeus. 

Soviet Rusda’s pcffieal theory and practice differ radic2#y 
from that of Japan m admitting no divine rigfe 
from that of Germmiy and Itaty m (ferying 'the m&mts svh 
premacy over man. These three countries make tfe aoliteit of 
feffi the all-impoilmri: in po&i^ contesting 

"to demociafiic pijtidple |X3wer ©ver^m^ hot descaid 
forjsver accident of birffi a nation ©r a 
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race, communism like socialism seeks to apply this theory par- 
ticularly in the field of economic power. It shares the demo- 
cratic theoiy that aH men are created equal. 

Nazi Germany holds all Germans to be equal, but not all men ; 
it holds those bom Germans superior to others, particularly to 
those bom with any Jewish blood. Soviet Russia draws no na- 
tional, race, color or sex line; where it discriminates among 
men it is always because of things they have acquired, such as 
ideas or property, and never, in principle, because of the acci- 
dent of birth. 

I deplore the Soviet dq>artures from democratic equality but 
I condemn them less than legal discrimination based on factors 
which men can not change or escape no matter what they do. 
Men can always change their minds, their views on politics or 
economics, and free men frequently do; they can acquire and 
lose property, the poor among them can become conservatives 
and the sons of the rich can turn communist. But one can not 
possibly change the color of his skin or the race of his grand- 
father; to exclude men from equality on such grounds is to put 
them in a hopeless position, it is to punish them not for doing 
but for being; it is stupid, cruel, and the very antithesis of 
democracy. 

Democrats can not quarrel with Soviet Russia because of its 
use of collective machinery. Democracy itself introduced col- 
lective machinery into politics; this machinery's extension to 
other fields can not be necessarily undemocratic What demo- 
crats can not admit, however, is that the extension of collective 
machinery to economic fields must be necessarily and always 
through state ownership and administration, as Soviet Russia 
seems to believe. But if the democrat must object to the com- 
munist tendency to extend — particularly through the state — 
collectivist machinery for its own sake, he must object 

equally to the same tendency in capitalist society to maintain 
willy-nilly the method of private enterprise, whether or not it 
is promoting individual fre^^n. Neither is common sense, both 
are fetish worship. 

It is a profound mistake to identify democracy necessarily or 
entirdy with either capital!^ or socialist society, with ehber the 
me&od of individual or of coltetive aiterprise. .There is room 
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for both these methods in democracy. Individual enterprise in 
certain times and fields best serves individual freedom. In other 
times and fields this end of democracy requires collective ac- 
tion, and in still others, a combination of the two methods. De- 
mocracy requires society to be so organized that it is free to 
choose between or combine these methods peaceftilly at any time 
and in any field. 

It is here that Soviet Russia unquestionably falls short of 
democracy. Democracy not only allows mankind to choose freely 
between capitalism and collectivism, but it includes marxist gov- 
ernments, parties and press as well as laisses faire governments, 
parties and press. Soviet Russia allows no such choice and no 
such freedom in its territory, even under its new and more 
democratic constitution. Is this Soviet policy one of temporary 
expediency or one of permanent principle? If it is the former, 
Soviet Russia must be classed with the immature democracies. 
If it is the latter, Soviet Russia must be classed among the ab- 
solutists, for its real end then is not to serve individual freedom 
and equality but merely to preserve and strengthen one form 
of the state, and a form that makes the state all-powerful in 
everything. 

We need more time to answer definitely whether Soviet de- 
partures from the basic principles of democracy have been mat- 
ters of expediency or principle. All we need to note for the 
present is that wher^s basic Nazi political theory is incompatible 
with democracy — ^if only because it flatly and aggressively re- 
jects for purely racial reasons demcxnracy’s root principle, all 
men c^e crealed equal , — basic marxist political theory may easily 
be compatible with democracy, however much it (like capitalism 
in Germany, Japan and Italy) may also be made to serve the 
ends of absolutism. 

Universautv the Ultimate Goal 

We come to the second es^tial, that no limit whatever be 
plac^ on the growth of this nucleus, that its constitutkm make 
exjdicitly that it is n^eant to grow peaceful^ into universal 
government. If it is in the ifiter^ of the freedcHU of the indi- 
viduals of fifteen courses to umte, it can be in their in- 
l^est to bar themselves in advance for smy reason whatsoever 
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from uniting with other men whenever it seems wise to them 
to do so, and when these others desire it too. Any exclusivity 
would run counter to the freedom for which the government 
would be made and would fatally turn against the nucleus those 
excluded and thus, at best, expose it to unnecessary dangers. 

Provision for unlimited expansion backed up by definite pledge 
to seek universality peacefully would serve the nucleus far better 
than doubling its army. It would soothe the pride of those de- 
mocracies which were left out at the start, and thus make it 
easier to keep the original nucleus down to a small number. 
Assurance that democracies later admitted would enjoy abso- 
lute equality, that — ^as in the United States — ^no distinction 
whatever would be drawn between them and the founders, would 
prove that questions of pride had not determined the choice 
of founders. Certainly Americans bom in Missouri or Montana 
or even naturalized feel no less pride in being Americans than 
do those bom in Virginia or New York. 

This government is to be created not so much by democratic 
states as by the individuals in them. Though many states must 
be left out of the nucleus, nothing prevents individuals any- 
where from helping found it. In the founding of the United 
States there was room for such Englishmen as Tom Paine, such 
FreiKhmen as Lafayette, such Germans as von Steuben, such 
Poles as Kosciusko. Their fellow nationals still take pride in 
their contribution to the United States. Men like Paine and 
Lrfayette contributed more to the American Union than did 
seme of its founder states. In the work of establishing a nucleus 
world government there wifi be similar room for individuals 
of this calibre from outside natiOTS. I am confident there will 
be Germans, Italians, Japane^, Russians and other individuals 
from states outside the nucleus who will contribute more to its 
foundation than wifi a good many citizens of the founder 
democracies. 

Provision for unlmiied^ growth would mot orfy help eslab- 
iiyi world govemment;:it vradd ako once the nudbus 

was established, to st!i®3g^en^ cgiotmyiasly its powerful natural 
po^ftion. By rousing Wendd draw "fee 

hy ri afU f e democracies nucleus, it Would 

fnm faffii^ |lrl|e, into 
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the hands of the absolutists. It would encourage them to practise 
and not merely profess democracy at home, for that would be 
the surest way for them to attain the great advantages whidi 
membership would bring. 

The admission of new members from time to time would keep 
this world government a powerful stimulus to democracy every- 
where; it would need no propaganda bureau. Would not the 
establishment of genuine freedom of the press in, say, Soviet 
Russia, be hastened by the wish to join this world organization? 

The provision for ultimate universality would be particu- 
larly useful in rousing within the autocracies the active force 
needed to replace their present regimes with democracy. The 
repressive measures in Italy, Japan, Germany and Russia are 
proof enough that the autocrats governing these countries — ^with 
all their secret information regarding public or, rather, private 
opinion in them — ^remain afraid of their democrats. 

Since the autocrats are already afraid of their own people 
overthrowing them, how much more will they fear the denK>- 
cratic movement from within once the Germans, Japanese, 
Italians and Russians know that only by overthrowing their 
autocracies can they gain the advantages membership, in this 
world government would bring? 

The policy of the nucleus toward non-members pending their 
admission should be whatever policy would best advance the 
freedom of its citizens. The nucleus could cooperate with the 
other nations through the League of Nations or diplomatic chan- 
nels. Inheriting all the voting and veto power its members now 
have in the League, it would Imve as strong and safe a position 
there as the United States now has in the Pan-American con- 
ferences. By the admission of new members it would gradually 
absorb the League until that institution disaM)eare<l What tte 
nudeas should do to aid Chum, and whetber the nudeus shotfld 
make the Covenant and Peace Pact its Monroe Doctrine,, its 
wam&g to absoluti^ to keep hands off the irnimtnre democ- 
racies are among the gu^ons that the people of the nudeus 
need not decide hate otg^i^ Then they 

will find thdr having! ffimisdves 

stongly— they have greaity and made 

th^ much to solye to arms. 
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Every consideration would urge them to be a good neighbor 
to all. No one will deny this as regards the weaker outside 
countries that would be awaiting admission. Can any democrat 
deny it as regards the others? 

Three million free Americans, by merely establishing their 
small distant Union in an absolutist world, started a movement 
that since then has swept despots from thrones and established 
republics all over the world. Why then should a colossal nu- 
cleus of nearly 300,000,000 free men need to raise a finger 
against a few autocracies? It needs but exist for democraqr to 
flourish and autocracy to fade. 


The first intermtiond commonwealth must from its nature be 
founded by states which have laid the foundation of effective 
self-government for themselves. They must be those national 
commonwealths which have carried self-government to the high- 
est point which has yet been attained. It is difficult to exaggerate, 
therefore, the responsibility which rests on the people of such 
states and on their leaders at this stage in the history of mcm. 

Lionel Curtis, ^The Commonwealth of God” 


The work of practical orgammtion to which this is a prelude 
excludes no loyal help or good will ... It is the guarantee of 
all against all the forms of disunion that lead to chios, anarchy 
<md wcrr. The road is henceforth open before us and nothing shall 
stop our coUecthe march, 

. . . Equdly attentive neither to disappoint the expectation of 
the peoples nor to compromise our chances of success, we must 
go methodically forward dep hy siep with clear-sighted and 
firm decision and without ^ e^ forgett^ our sense of what is 
possiMe or ever turning eith^ the god we seek. 



Chapter VI 

How to Organize tlie !Oemocracie5 

All men are created equal — Declaration of Independence, 

A frequent recurrence to fundamental principles ... (is) abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty, and keep a 
gorvemment free . — Pennsylvanians Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, 1776. 

How shall world government be organized among the few 
democracies with which it must b^n? Basically there are only 
two ways of organizing inter-state government — ^the league way 
and the union way — and we must choose between them. 

Every science has its units, though political science seems to 
neglect them. One rarely finds political organization analyzed 
according to its unit or hears the term, unit, used in constitu- 
tional discussions. Yet government, whether state or inter-state, 
has to be government of some unit, by some unit, for some 
unit. Since in all human organization, whether political, eco- 
nomic, or other, men must be taken dther singly or plurally, 
that is, as individuals or as subordinate parts or cells of an 
organized body, there would seem to be, in the constitutional 
field that concerns us, only two basic units, Man and the State, 

In organizing themselves as a body politic, men raise the 
problem : What shall be the relation between each of them and 
the whole of them, bdween the individual and the collective or 
^'plural man'' of which he forms a part and helps create? This 
question has the .importance for political organizatkm that a 
coiitiitotal divide has on the course a raindrop will take on 
reaching earth, Hhwever imperc^tible it may be, the point 
where a omtinent divides into two opposing slopes suffices, 
though two raindrops fall only an indi s^)art on either side, to 
^d eadbt inevitaWy tp oceans worlds apart So it is with our 

S5 
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political problem. Just as the divide has only two basic slopes, 
and these are hidden amid those running every direction in the 
labyrinth of mountains around it, there are basically only two 
answers to this question of the relations between man and the 
state. 

Either one must consider man as a cell in the body politic, 
a means to an end, the state supreme and the individual subordi- 
nate to it. Or one must consider man as himself the entity and 
the state as his tool, a means to his ends, the individual as 
supreme and the state as subordinate. Compromises between 
the two extremes are, of course, possible, but in the last analysis 
men in organizing government must either allow themselves to 
be taken plurally as parts of something greater and organized 
with the organization as unit and end, or they must take them- 
selves singly and organize on the basis that they themselves 
constitute the equal units and the equal ends of their organization. 

The solution that relegates the individual to the role of cell 
is a mystic one. Its indivisible tmit, the body politic, is, as Hobbes 
admitted, an imaginary body. Unlike individuals it has no flesh, 
no blood, and can neither live nor die in the common sense of 
the words. Men can pretend to endow the state with their own 
attributes, they can work themselves into believing their own 
make-believe. They can not change themselves from an organic 
whole into an organic cell, least of all into the cell of so abstract 
a body as the body politic. The individual remains indivisible, 
individteil, and the body politic is always dividual. 

The solution that would cr^te the state in the image of man 
ot^ of met! tends to c^^ry its false and mystic analogy to the 
point of reducing men as far as possible to cells with specialized 
h^ieditary f tmctio^. It i^ds to governing power over all the 
peopk beir^ given^ to a ^)ecial class or person as absolutely 
as power over the body is to the head. It reaches its ulti- 

mate expresrion whst^ siMie 0110 Hian> whether Louis XIV or 
Adolph Hitler, declares^ 1*^1 the This is the abi^Iulist 

conceptkm. " ; ’ ^ 

KiThe opposite it It oej^ 

m the tai^We nkn is a firing, indi- 

vlsijbi% ^dependent enti^^ " 1 ^ mi Ms 

he can ^ <feep 
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within him a longing to be more independent, to be freer from 
everything that hems him in and holds him down, and to live 
his own life, and that his most vital interest and dearest pos- 
session is himself. This conception gives majesty not to the state 
but to Man. It treats the state as only an instrument made by 
man for his own benefit as he has made houses, weapons, tools, — 
a great instrument, but still an instrument. It sees nothing in- 
trinsically more sacred in a method of government than in a 
method of transportation. It judges each according to the service 
it renders the living individual, — and that depends on the con- 
ditions in which he must live, for as the automobile is better 
for men than the horse where there are roads, the horse is 
better where no roads exist 

Men of this second concq)tion do not refuse, simply because 
a mechanism is a political one, to scrap it in favor of a better 
one. Their attitude toward the existing form of the state is at 
bottom the attitude of men toward the existing form of any 
instrument for doing what they want, one determined less by 
gratitude for past service to them than by their present and 
future needs and desires. They dismiss as contrary to observed 
fact and common sense the theory that men of one family or 
class are bom to rule and others to obey. They delate, but 
never alienate, their governing power ; th^ carefully safeguard 
their right to re-delegate it; they en^loy men to serve them in 
politics as in anything else. This conception of politics, in short, 
begins with the plamest facts, proceeds by reason, sticks to the 
ground; it keeps its emotion and its awe for Man. It is the 
democratic conciq)tion. 

The question, which shall be the unit, man or the state, is 
then a basic question in politkal organization. That becomes 
clearer when we pass from the general to the j^rticular fidd 
that concerns us, inter-state government among democraciesL 

In a umon by our definition each man counts for erne; it fol- 
lows that in a union the, with more men <xm:d for more 
than the less pqpufeus ones; Union is principle 

of e<p:^tlity fen* mw rather than for statesl fo a lesi^e eadi 
state counts for one; therefore the the .least pc^m- 

Xhqre is efiiajity foen. A union or- 
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ganizes inter-state government of, by and for the people of each 
state as individual men and women ; a league organizes govern- 
ment of, by and for the states as states, as individual bodies 
politic made up of men and women as cells. 

When we take the state as unit we are led into taking the 
state as sacrosanct. When we organize a government of states 
we are bound to have its laws bear on them as units, for if 
they bear directly on the citizen r^ardless of his state govern- 
ment the state is not the unit and the citizen is. Our government 
must therefore govern state governments, not individual men. 
Our choice of the state as unit obliges us also to provide that 
our inter-state government shall be by these state governments, 
for if we provide inter-state government directly by the people 
in the states then the states can not be equals, for the more 
populous will have more representatives than the less populous. 
In order to have this government of and by states, we are bound 
to provide government for the sake of these states, to preserve 
their integrity, equality, independence, sovereignty. That is pre- 
cisely what we were led to do in the League of Nations by 
our choice of unit, and we have not been making the world safer 
for democracy. 

Our choice of unit has led us instead into trying to make it 
safer for national sovereignty first of all, and we have suc- 
ceeded only in making it safer for absolutism. Instead of mak- 
ing government for m&i we have organized men for the sake 
of government. And so each of the democracies has been driven 
into strengthening the state against its citizens in order to 
strengthen it against other states, into centralizing more and 
more power in each national government. By confusion and 
frustration we have been led to the rampant nationalism we 
are suffering and to the dogma of the divine right of the nation 
which Hitler prmdies. 

Much of our omfusion now roots in our two-faced use of 
nation to mean both people and state, and in the tendency to 
use the former to mean race, too. The way democracy has de- 
veloped has contributed heavify to this ambiguity. Democracy 
grew first in one exi^ng state and ibitn in another. By repfec- 
ing royal soverdgnty in m with poptto na- 

tional sovereignty it seemed Id natiom and ^atec em, Ac- 
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cording to democratic theory the nation (in the sense of a people) 
made the nation (in the sense of a state) to preserve the free- 
dom of the nation (in the sense of a people). The nation seemed 
thus both means and end, though in reality the nation-state or 
nation-unit was the means and the nation-people, the individuals 
in it, was the end. 

In his far-sighted essay, Naiionalify, that great liberator of 
the mind. Lord Acton, pointed out in 1862 that the theory of 
nationalism had already come to cover two opposing ideas 
which he called the theory of unity and the theory of liberty. 
The latter is our democratic or inividualist conception of the 
nation, the former the Fascist or Nazi or absolutist conception 
of it. To distinguish between the great good and the great evil 
that the nation can do us and our individual liberty, and to 
keep the good while avoiding the evil, we can not do better 
than re-read what Acton wrote prophetically of nationalism. 
Here is his conclusion, taken from his illuminating History of 
Freedom'^ 

Nationality docs not aim either at liberty or prosperity, both 
of which it sacrifices to the imperative necessity of making the 
nation the mould and measure of the State. Its course will be 
marked with material as weltas moral ruin, in order that a new 
invention may prevail over the works of God and the interests 
of mankind. There is no principle of change, no phase of political 
speculation con<iivable, more comprehensive, more subversive, 
or more arbitrary than this. It is a confutation of democracy, 
because it sets limits to the exercise of the popular will, and 
substitutes for it a higher principle. It prevents not only the 
division, but the extension of die State, and forbids to terminate 
war by conquest, and to obtain a security for peace. Thus, after 
surrendering the individual to the collective will, the revolutiwi- 
ary system makes the cc^eedve win subject to conditiems dmt 
are independent of it, and rejects all law, only to be contr^ed 
by an accident. 

Mtssoliai and Hitfe*, by carrying the theory of nationalism 
to ifes absurditi^ teve ma^ dearer now how right 

Acton was and is.. 

It was not tills that Mazrini and sasw in nationalism; 

" History of 
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they preached national unity in the interest of individual free- 
dom, the rights of nations as a means to the Rights of Man. 
So, too, did the French, British, and Americans from whom 
they drew their theory. But, as we have seen so strikingly in 
Czechoslovakia, — ^where the democratic theory of the rights of 
nations has been used to strengthen the declared foe of democ- 
racy — ^the liberal fathers of nationalism were unwittingly father- 
hig, too, the absolutism of Hitler and Mussolini. Thinking of 
domestic affairs, they used nation to mean ten million heads 
working freely together to make each one freer, and then, 
thinking of external affairs, they used nation in the next breath 
as if these individuals had melted or should melt into one 
composite head ten million times greater, — ^and as usual the con- 
ception in the greater or supreme field grew supreme. With this 
tendenqr to personify, there slipped in the inevitable tendency 
to glorify, and then deify, this giant champion of individud 
freedom and complete the myth. Mysticism, too, abhors a vacuum. 

Considering how far the most advanced democracies have 
gone in this direction it is not surprising that the peoples who 
had no long background of sturdy, rational individualism to 
brake the centralizing tendency and who had only recently 
thrown off divine-right rulers, should fall a prey to the mysticd 
absolute nationalism of the Mussolinis and Hitlers. 

But the great danger now to our freedom and theirs does not 
lie in their mistakes, it lies in the confusion among the older 
democracies. It is only our own nationalism, not theirs, that 
can prevent our union. Indeed, the nationalism of Hitler and 
Mus^Kni is doing much to drive the democracies back to their 
senses, and to force them to apply to each other their own 
denjocratic princ^l^. . , \ . 

It is for tis of theqlder d^rtocracLciS, first of alj, to remember 
that nation and ate ,btoo4Iess words, and tb^ the millions 
of us men and womm thgr r^resent are living individuals — 
not mystic symbols, fe^aKsric abstractions, composite photo- 
We know otu* form together a unit <mly in de- 

the freedom have^o^ owfa opinions about 

evoy^ng, be pur diff^^t ^dv^ and live own We 

fedci# we made the i fewapcd the 

wotU ^fe for the 
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individual diflferences* We know now that the next step we need 
to make toward this end is to unite ourselves in a world democ- 
racy. It is for us who know better to do better, and cease 
bla^ng others for our ills. 


Mussolini is always right , — ^Benito Mussolini, 


Thau art nothing, thy nation is everything . — ^Adolf Hitler. 


Let us discard all these things and unite as one people through- 
out the kmd . . . declaring that all men are created equal. 

L1NC01.N, R^ly to Douglas, Chicago . 


The essence of our system of democracy . . . has been the 
freedom of the individual as against the tyranny of government, 
and equality of rights among individuals. The essential test of 
man^s security in that freedom and in that equality lies ultimately 
in the underlying conception of his rdation to his government. 
Does that government exist for him as was announced in our 
Declaration of Independence? Can the individual man standing 
on his own right make secure his freedom by means of free 
speech, free discussion, a free press, and in the last resort by the 
invocation of the aid of an independent judiciary? Or, on the 
other hcmd, do aU his rights come from his government and does 
his security depend solely upon the privileges which that gov- 
ernment sees fit to grant l^? These are the two essential conr 
ceptimis of Mividuci rights vMch ham been fighdng m this 
mndd during the past tkousamd ye(ms. They met on the haitle 
front in the recent war and the issue was decided m favor of our 
system. We d^,ngt re,v^se ^ai deci^pf^i , - > ‘ 

Hehry ]p!eBK)cracy and 
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X^agiie or XJmon? Ttree Tests 

Man is not the enemy of man but through the medium of a 
felse system of Government — Paine, 

The fatal tendency of mankind to leave off thinking about a 
thing when it is no longer doubtful is the cause of half their 
errors. — Mill, 


We may now turn from these general considerations to more 
particular reasons why we must organize our democracies as a 
union instead of a league, to the reasons why leagues are un- 
democratic and unions democratic, why leagues can not work 
and unions can, why leagues can not be trusted to enforce law 
and unions can. In other words, we shall now submit our choice 
to the super-state test, the practical test and the acid test, ex- 
posed respectively in these questions : 

Is it democratic? Can it work? Can it be trusted? We thus 
find the basic reason ( i ) why leagues at best encourage autocracy 
and the super-state while unions make for democracy and tend 
to lessen the staters power over the individual and increase his 
power over it ; (2) why leagues at best can not reach agreement 
in useful time while unions can; and (3) why unions, but never 
leches, can be relied on to aiforce their laws and eliminate 
inter-state war. 


I, The Supi^-State Test 

Centralization is a Word which is unendingly repeated nowa- 
days and which practically no ime seeks to define . — De Toa^^ 
vtOe, 

Why Leagues tlnhEkocRATic 

Suppose we organize our as a league. This league 

Would have obvious ad’^ta^: cwe!r the League of Natioas, Yet 
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because it was a league this oi^anization of democracies would 
be a perversion of democracy. Its equality would still be the 
equality of states. It woidd a(xord one vote each to 4,000,000 
Swiss, 40,000,000 French, 130,000,000 Americans, — ^flouting the 
most elementary democratic principle to this extreme d^ee 
for the sate of the state. It would require for any important 
action unanimous agreement among its state members; democ- 
racy proceeds by majority agreement among men. 

Even were all our democracies equal in population, to or- 
ganize them as a league would still be to encourage dictatorship 
among them. A league by giving an equal vote to the govern- 
ment of each nation in it allows the government least responsible 
and responsive to its people to manoeuvre best. 

The more democratic a people is the more it respects the 
minority and requires a government to explain policies to the 
people before committing them, and the more important the 
issue the more vigilant is its public opinion. But the more these 
conditions obtain the more handicapped the government is in 
defending the interests of its citizen in a league. The league 
system thus places a premium on whatever strengthens the gov- 
ernment as regards its own people and a penalty on whatever 
strengthens the citizen^s power to restrain his government 

In a democracy patriotism calls on all good citizens to defend 
the inalienable rights of the individual. In a league it calls on 
them to sacrifice their own rights in order to strengthen the 
government and preserve the state. National solidarity thus re- 
places respect of the 'minority or individual as the ideal. The 
idea spreads that the salvation of the nation depends on a party, 
having once gained power, maintaining its power by suppressing 
all other parties and all freedcan of spee^ and press so that 
the government may be staUe and strong in its dealii^ with 
the rest of mankind ; and the race is on toward the totalitarian 
state. Those who want the proof of experience need otAy ledk 
about them. 

.Why UiTiONS Are Democratic 

It is not on diese groimds, however, that the :League of Na- 
ti^s has usually been attacked as tu^enioctatici The great cry 
against it has been that sacrificing a de- 
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mocracy’s independence, that it forms a siiper-^tate. This cry 
is invariably raised against every proposal for inter-state gov- 
ernment, whether league or union. 

Where Senator Borah urged against the League of Nations 
that it would sacrifice the national sovereignty of the American 
Union, Patrick Henry opposed the Constitution of the American 
Union as sacrificing the state rights of Virginia. Both meant 
that inter-state government stcrifices the citizen’s individual 
freedom. Even the backers of inter-state organization usually 
seem to accept this view; they concede the sacrifice but plead 
that it is needed for the general good. 

This reflects profound confusion over what occurs when dem- 
ocratic government, whether national or inter-state, is formed. 
We have already noted how this confusion rises partly from 
the assumption that the freedom of the state and the freedom 
of its citizens are necessarily identical. It also rises from the 
assumption that the organization of democratic government in- 
volves ^‘sacrifice” of rights by tte citizens. 

‘^Sacrifice” is a most misleading word for what we do with 
our rights when we organize democratic government ; the opera- 
tion is really one of ^feguarding or investing these individual 
rights. 

When we hand over money to a bank to have it keep an heir- 
loom in safe deposit for us we do not say we are sacrificing the 
mon^ and the heirloom for the good of the bank. We say we 
are safeguarding our heirloom and paying for the service. When 
we hand over money to a corporation in order to gain more money 
throt^h ownership of its stcxk we do not say we are sacrificing 
our money for the good of the corporation. We say we are in- 
vesting it for ourselves. Even if we lose we do not c^ the qpera- 
tion a sacrifice; we call it a bad investment. We sacrifice our 
mon^ only when we hand it over with no intention of gam. 

No more in politics than in business can we get something 
for nothing. To keep our freedom and to get more of it we 
must give freedom. It would not seem to need proving that in- 
dividuals have always needed to give some of their liberty to 
•file state in order to secure tte rest of it; every free pse(^le 
ha^® ^ways admitted fins. » : : : 

Nor would it se^ to need paroving riat tnflted i ^stion % 
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men, such as the organization or maintenance o£ government, 
involves some loss of freedom or power by each individual unit 
in it, and yet may result in a net gain in freedom or power by 
each. Where a government is made of, by and for the people 
every citizen, as Lincoln was fond of saying, is an equal sov- 
ereign, and national sovereignty woxdd seem to be composed 
of the sovereignty its citizens have given it to secure better the 
rest of their individual sovereignty. In a democracy a staters 
rights can only be the rights its citizens hofve individually inn 
vested in it. 

All this is so evident that when men form a democratic gov- 
ernment they say that they make the government for the sake 
of their own freedom. It is, in fact, b«:ause this is so clear that 
they tend to identify tlieir individual freedom with the freedom 
of their state, and are thus led into the great mistake of assum- 
ing that any loss of the nation^s sovereignty is necessarily a 
loss to them. 

They forget that, for the individual citizen to gain rights, 
the state must lose rights, just as a bank must reduce its charges 
if the heirloom is to be guarded more cheaply, or a corporation 
must not merely pile up power in the form of surplus if stock- 
holders are to get dividends on their investment in it. If, for 
example, the citizen is to gain the right to buy and sell freely 
in a larger market, his state must lose the right to levy a tarifi. 

The object of democratic government is to provide increas- 
ing return in individual freedom to the citizens in return for 
decreasing investment of their freedom, — for example, more 
individual security for less taxation and military servitude. 
Consequently, loss of rights by a government, far from beii^ 
a thing necessarily to be avoided or deplored, is a thing to be 
sought whenever the ri^ts of the citizens are thereby really 
increased. 


IisrvESTiNG m Union 

When dtekOerades form a union what r^Ify t^ppens is this: 
The dtiz^s of each withdraw certain powers tiiey had invested 
m their natioi^ state aiKi reinvest ihem^ or part of them, in 
the union state. The <q)erati(m involves loss of power by their 
natkmal states biit no loss of power by tte citizens. They give 
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the union state no more rights than they gave the national state. 
They simply shift certain rights from one to another. 

The reason why there is no loss but merely a shift is that 
the citizens base their union government on the same unit that 
each of their national governments is based on, namely, indi- 
vidual man. Each man consequently remains in precisely the 
same relation to the new government as to the old. When 10 
men unite on this basis each equals i. When 10 men thus unite 
with 90, or with nine groups of 10, each of the 100 men still 
equals i for all political purposes. If a democracy of 100,000,000 
men thus unites with others of, say, 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 
and 50,000,000, each of the 165,000,000 citizens of the union 
still equals what he did before, i. 

It is different when democracies league together. When 
100,000,000 men league -with 50,000,000 they lose power as re- 
gards the field of government they transfer to the league, for 
whereas each formerly had the power of i over policy in this 
field they now have only the power of one-half, since the league 
weights 50,000,000 and 100,000,000 alike. Because it thus shifts 
the unit in shifting the field of government, a league entails 
loss of power to the citizens of all but the least populous of 
the democracies in it. 

As for the common illusion that citizens also lose when de- 
mocracies unite, two things contribute to it: (A) One of the 
possible relations of i unit to 10 units is i/ioth, and of i 
to 100,000,000 units, i/ioo,ooo,oooth, and so the greater the 
number the less important each man appears to be. (B) Since 
100,000,000 is more than 10, and 10 is more than i, the greater 
the number of citizens the more important the state appears to 
become. But the action of a democracy, whatever its population, 
is determined in final test by i, any i of the citizens, for it is 
determined by a majority, and i can make a majority. If 10 
men are divided 5 to 5 and i changes sides he carries with him 
the power of all 10, for he makes a majority of 6 to 4. Raise 
the number of voters to ioo,ooo>ooo and the majority that de- 
termines action is not 60,000,000 to 40,000,006 but 50^000,001 
to 49,999,999- No matter what the population of a democratkr 
state or union, the dtizen^s relatien to the government and his 
power to decide its action r^nain precisely the same. 

Far from losing, the citizen gains power by unicm. While his 
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power to decide action remains unchanged, the power o£ the 
union whose action he decides becomes much greater as the 
population increases. If a man must depend on himself alone for 
his security he must be on guard 24 hours daily. When he unites 
with five other men democratically for mutual security he needs 
stand guard only four hours. He gets 24 hours security for an 
investment of four hours. He gets six times more freedom, six 
times more defensive power. The more men with whom he unites 
the more freedom and power he has for . less investment of 
them. In union therefore the progression from i to i/ioth to 
1/100,000, oooth is a progression downward, not in power and 
freedom for the citizen, but in the amount of it he needs to 
invest in government ; and the progression from i to 10 to 100,- 
000,000 is a progression upward, not in the absolute power of 
the state over the citizens, but in the power it places at the service 
of each. 

When the citizens of several democracies form a union they 
create a new state but, as we have said, this creates no new 
rights or powers for the state as State. If they have invested 
a total of, say, 15 rights in each national government, and they 
shift five of these rights to the union and leave the others un- 
touched, the total rights of Government remain precisely what 
they were, 15. The citizens divide them between two govern- 
ments, instead of centering them in one, but lose none of their 
own power over Government. 

On the contrary they gain power and Government loses power 
as regards the citizen. By dividing the rights of Government 
between two governments the citizen leaves each of them in- 
complete. The national state loses supreme right to the union 
state, but the latter is not the amiplete State the former was, 
for the union^s supreme right is limited by all the rights that 
remain reserved entirely to its member states. By this dhmi<m 
and hy the fact that both govemmaits equally and mdqpen<featly 
originate in him, the citizen gains the power of baiancmg two 
governments to his own advantage, of shifting rights or ap- 
pealing from one to the other as circumstances may suggest. 
The citizen of a ccahplete national state has no such check-and- 
halance power over ^Vemment: He is in fte exposed position 
of one with all insegg^ in one teket, ail his ii wstments in one 
company. 
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How a tmion extends the individuars effective freedom 
from the State, — ^whether the national, the union, or the foreign 
state, — ^may be seen by considering the state rights that he com- 
pletely transfers to the union. These usually are : 

1. The right to grant citizenship. 

2. The right to make war and peace, to deal by force or 
treaty with foreign states. 

3. The right to regulate inter-state and foreign trade. 

4. The right to control the value of money. 

5. The right to control postal and other means of com- 
munication. 

(The union also has the right to tax individuals and enforce 
its laws on individuals, but these rights are not transferred to 
it from the national state, for the latter retains these rights 
equally. These are really enabling rights required by both gov- 
ernments to govern effectively in their fields. They are inherent 
in democracy’s choice of individual man as the unit.) 

When the citizens of, say, fifteen democracies withdraw from 
each of them the above five rights and reinvest these in a union 
they create within the much larger area of their common state 
the conditions which had prevailed in each of its component 
parts, namely, one citizenship, one defense force, one free trade 
area, one money, one stamp. While leaving each citizen legally 
where he was as regards the outside world in these five respects, 
they greatly reduce the area of that outside world by removing 
from it fourteen sovereign states. In reducing fifteen state sov- 
ereignties to one in these fields they reduce enormously the 
amount of actual interference from the State suffered by the 
inhabitants of this whole area — and, it is worth noting, by the 
outside world, too. Without taking any right from any citizen 
of any state anywhere on earth they thus free each citizen to 
exercise his existing rights on a far greater scale — ^in fourteen 
states which before gave these rights to their citizens, but not 
to him. 


Today’s Super-state : The Nation 

The term super-state must be read in terms of power of the 
state, and since this can be understood in several ways super- 
state can easily be misunderstood. This term can r^dly have 
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terror for democrats only when it means greater power for the 
State over the citizens. When it merely means greater power 
for the democratic state over their foes, whether Nature, chaos, 
or aggressive absolutist states, they must welcome the super- 
state, for then it means more power for each democrat. 

Yet many shy at any inter-state organization simply because 
it must be greater in size than any member. They assume this 
means greater governmental power over themselves, as if terri- 
tory meant tyranny. Tyranny is tyranny, whatever the geo- 
grapluc scale on which it is practised, but the wider this scale 
the less intolerable men generally seem to find the same degree 
of tyranny. The states that gave us the word tyrant were among 
the smallest, not the largest, in antiquity. The t3rranny that 
seems to irritate men most is petty personal t3nranny. Though 
tyranny in a great state may sometimes be petty, the t3nranny of 
a small state must be petty. 

It is sometimes claimed that the citizens of the small Euro- 
pean democracies are freer from the danger of war than those 
of the large democracies. But can this really be attributed to 
their smallness ? As autocracy has been growing in Europe the 
small democracies have been losing their feeling of security. If 
autocracy should gain the upper hand over Britain and France 
where would these small democracies be left? They never knew 
security until the great democracies rose; if size makes the 
super-state they would seem to owe their security to these 
super-states. 

It is not size that the individual really fears in the state, but 
power over himself, interference with his liberties, meddling in 
his life. He resents his travel being vexed by more and more 
frontiers and frontier restrictions, his savings wiped out by 
monetary magic, his market cut off by a tariff, his source of 
supjdy ended by a quota. He resents having higher taxes to pay, 
being forced to depend increasingly on the state, having to 
turn to its soup-line to live, being exposed to more military 
service. He resents, in short, being afflict^ with more and 
more government. It is the snooper state, the trooper state, that 
men really fear when they shy at the epithet, superstate, and 
that super-state today is the nation-state. 

Nationalism has shown that it can evm eliminate many of the 
normal advantages of size and, by pitting such great democracies 
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as the American, British and French against each other, raise 
governmental meddling to monumental proportions and arma- 
ments to appalling figures. Nationalism has proved in Germany 
how far it can outdo the absolutism of the past. And the 
nation-state has only begun in recent years to show itself, we 
have only hints of what it has in store.* 

Bureaucracy and centralization and taxes growing, growing, 
growing ; the state’s power over the citizen reaching out, reach- 
ing in, reaching all round him, taking livelihood first, money 
next and freedom all the time imtil it troops him off to war, — ^if 
the nation-state everywhere today is not the super-state, what 
super-state then need be feared? 

The dustbins clogged with superfluous government and un- 
necessary generals, the war clouds gone, tariffs down. and taxes 
trifling, the individual freed to roam and trade in half the world, 
needing neither to carry passport or change money, the security 
and freedom of each extended in every way and magnified a 
himdredfold, and the same equal opportunity assured each 
whether bom in the largest or smallest nation in the union — ^it 
is union of the free that ends the snooper trooper super-state. 

2. The Practical Test 

It may perhaps be asked, what need there is of reasoning or 
proof to illustrate a position which is not either controverted 
or doubted; to which the understandings and feelings of all 
dasses of men assent, and which in substance is admitted by 
the opponents as well as by the friends of the new Constitu- 
tion? • . . But the usefulness of the concession ... is de- 
stro 3 red by a strenuous opposition to a remedy, upon the only 
principles that can give it a chance of success. . . . This ren- 
ders a full display of the prindpal defects of the confederation 
necessary, in order to show, that the evils we experience do not 
proceed from minute or partial imperfections, but from funda- 
mental errors in the structure of the building, which cannot be 
amended ; otherwise than by an alteration in the first prindples 
and main pillars of the fabric . — Hamilton in The Federalist, XV. 

Why Leagues Can Not Work 

We come to the practical test of everything: WiH it work, 
can it work? Men have shown time and again that ttey prefer 
*This entire section was written in Ip34. 
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undemocratic, even t3rrannical government to ineflFective, futile 
government; indeed, it is to escape this latter that they turn to 
dictatorship. There would seem no need to prove, after all the 
evidence of history (of which Geneva's record is only the 
last chaper), that leagues do not work, can not work. Yet 
though there is widespread agreement that leagues have not 
worked, there is still widespread faith that the league system 
can work. 

This view was summed up strikingly by Earl de la Warr 
when, in the midst of the Sudeten crisis, he told the League 
Assembly, Sept. i6, 1938: *Tf there is one thing on which I 
would expect compete unanimity in the Assembly it is that 
there is nothing essentially wrong with the Covenant." It 
would seem evident that the unworkability of leagues has still 
to be demonstrated. 

Our civilization, we have seen, requires constant and rapid 
political adjustment to be made to meet change. The league sys- 
tem does not allow this adjusting to be done in time. Because 
each state must act in a league through its state government, pub- 
lic opinion must be strong enough in each state to move the 
whole government before important league action is possible. 
Because public opinion can not act directly on league delegates 
but only indirectly through the governments that name them, 
and because the delegates do not depend directly on the voters, 
much more pressure is needed to get action in a league than 
in a union. 

Moreover, public opinion in a union can exert pressure directly 
over the whole union area, and a majority leader always risks 
seeing the minority leader carry the fight into his own district 
and defeat him. But a league divides its public opinion into 
state compartments, and the delegate of one sovereign govern- 
ment can not go campaigning in another state to have its sov- 
ereign government thrown out or its dd^ate changed. 

Again, since a league holds the state sacrosanct and is 
formed to preserve the state, the first concern of each state 
government in it must be state;, not le^gt^ afiaks. 

Even could a league avoid the drl^lty of having to act 
through government del^^ates, its artion woidd remain slow aiKi 
doubtful because of the unanimity rule. At best it is extremely 
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hard to get unanimous agreement on any important matter. 
It requires a technique, and a degree of tact, understanding, 
and persuasive power that Geneva experience shows is ex- 
tremely rare even among the world's ablest and most ex- 
perienced politicians and statesmen. 

The worse the emergency the more swiftly there must be 
action, but the more a league then requires unanimity for action 
and the harder it is to get unanimity. 

The units of a league, unlike those of a union, are not mobile 
but rigidly fixed to earth. Voters in a union being men can 
move from one region to another if political controversy gets 
too dangerous for them, but the voters in a league being states 
can not change neighbors. Consequently the men who decide 
how the state's vote is to be cast must not only consider the 
issue on its general merits but ponder even more how their 
vote is liable to affect their relations with a neighbor, especially 
a more powerful neighbor. All this makes for hesitation, vacilla- 
tion, inaction. 

There seems no escaping the unanimity rule in important 
matters so long as the unit of organization is the state. The 
choice of this unit means that the supreme object of govern- 
ment is the preservation of the state's sovereignty. One must 
then admit that each state government is more competent than 
any outside government to decide what is essential for its own 
sovereignty. 

An organization that gives each state one vote and lets the ma- 
jority of states rule the minority is repugnant both to democra- 
cies and autocracies. It lets a minority of men over-ride the 
majority. That defeats democracy even more than does the 
tmanimity rule, for though the latter allows a minority to 
block the majority, it does let any minority take positive 
control. As for the absolutists, majority rule in a league puts 
other states or the league above their state, and that is in- 
compatible with the absolutist principle that nothing can be 
higher than the state. 

The unanimity rule may save the absolutist, but not the 
democrat. Absolutism thrives on disorder and chaos, whether 
caused by action or inaction. Democracy needs law and order 
to survive, it can not get them without practical governmental 
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means of timely action, and the unanimity rule allows it no 
such means. For it saves individual freedom from bad law only 
to expose it to the danger of no law, or law so weak and 
ambiguous that it can not be relied on, or law made too late 
to do any good. 

Then there is the difficulty of ratification. In a league one 
must persuade not only all the delegates but the governments 
behind them. After one has persuaded a delegate his govern- 
ment may drop him, or after he has persuaded his government 
it may be overthrown — ^perhaps on this very issue, perhaps on 
something quite unrelated to it. Even if the delegate remains at 
the league he may be unable to persuade the new government. 
While the league statesman is bringing one government in line 
another may break loose — for time is passing and conditions 
changing. When all sorts of delicate adjustments have made 
agreement finally seem possible, conditions may have changed 
so that this delicate balance has to be readjusted to meet new 
facts: One must start this heart-breaking work again. If the 
treaty does reach signature it must then be ratified by all the 
governments whose unanimity was practically required in ne- 
gotiating it, and this may take years. The failure of only one 
or a few states to ratify their delegate’s signature has crippled 
or killed many a treaty. 

None of this is theory, it is all the history of the League of 
Nations, of the League of Friendship among the Thirteen 
American States, of the international conference method. 

Why Unions Can Act Swiftly 

Because it takes man for unit a union can put any important 
proposal directly before all its principals simultaneously, as 
in an election or plebiscite. Even if a league could assemble 
in conference the whole executive and legislative branch^ of 
each government instead of a small delegation, it would not be 
equalling the direct action possible in a union. It would still be 
dealing with scents, not with the sources of power, the men and 
women, the citizens, who elect the state executive and I^sla- 
tures. 

When a union prcxreeds indirectly, through agents or repre- 
smtatives of its units> it can still act more rapidly and e^y 
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than a league. In a league no agent ever represents more than 
one unit. In a union every agent must represent many units. 
His power is always delegated to him by several hundred or 
thousand of the union’s units. A league inevitably makes the 
delegate a puppet depending on the instructions of his govern- 
ment; a union inevitably keeps its representatives from being 
rigidly tied to instructions and makes them freer to respond 
quickly to new facts or arguments. 

The representative in a union may be advised by diflEerent 
units in his district to do this or that on a given issue; the 
advice may be contradictory; he must use his own judgment 
and strike a balance between the conflicting instructions he 
thus gets — ^and guess what all the silent units in his district 
want him to do. Presumably he will try to follow the wishes of 
the majority of units in his district, but he is free to decide 
(under penalty of being defeated at the next election) what 
these wishes are. He is free, too, to vote against the wishes 
of the articulate majority in his district, presumably in the 
belief that the inarticulate are with him, or that time will justify 
him, or that he can persuade a majority at the next dection 
that he was right. The delegate to a league can not possibly 
do this; he would be recalled at once by his government. Be- 
cause a union acts by majority it can act much more quickly 
than a league. 

Once there is agreement in a union to act, action can follow at 
once. There is no need in it to wait for its imits to ratify the 
decision of their agents ; the vote of these representatives suf- 
fices for law to take eflEect. Here again union has a tremendous 
advantage over a league. 

Finally, the greater the emergency in a union the greater is 
the popular pressure for action — that is, the greater is the pres- 
sure of the units on their agents — ^and the faster the union 
madiineiy moves. The difficulty and danger in a union are that 
it can and may act too swiftly. Where the problem in a league 
is to get up enough steam to turn the wheels, in a union it is 
to control the speed, to arrange safety valves, governors, brakes, 
such as the American Union has in the powers reserved to the 
people and the states, the two-home Congress, the j^^dential 
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veto, the Supreme Court, and the time required to amend the 
Constitution. 


3. The Acm Test 

The important truth ... is that a sovereignty over sov- 
ereigns, a government over governments, a legislation for com- 
munities, as contradistinguished from individuals, as it is a 
solecism in theory so in practice it is subversive of the order 
and the ends of civil polity, by substituting violence in place 
of law, or the destructive coercion of the sword in place of 
the mild and salutary coercion of the magistracy . — HamUton in 
The Federalist, XX. 

Why Leagues Can Not Enforce Law 

It is not enough for a government to be able to make laws in 
time, it must also be able to insure their effective execution. 
This brings us to the core of the problem of political or- 
ganization, whether state or inter-state, the acid test of any 
government. Law depends on confidence that it will be executei 
No system of political law has yet gained that confidence 
without providing for execution of law by force against those 
who refuse to accept it. 

To be sound any government or system of law must be built 
to meet the danger of an attempt bdng made to upset it, and 
to meet it in a way inspiring confidence that its law-enforcing 
madiinery can and will overwhdm the lawbreaker. To do this 
the system must be designed to give the greatest possible guaran-' 
tees that, the more dangerous the violation is, the stronger the 
position of the law-nenforcer will be, and the weaker the position 
of the lawbreaker. 

Nowhere is the question of the unit in government more 
important than here. If the unit is the state, then the law can 
be enforced only by states against states; if the unit is man, 
the law can be enforced only by men gainst individual men. 
To quote Hamilton, fbe ‘^penalty, whatever it may be, can 
only be inflicted in two ways — by &e agency of the courts &nd 
ministers of justice or by military force; by the coercion of 
the magistracy or by the coercion of arms. Tte first kind can 
evidently aj^ly only to men; the la^* kmd of necessity be 
^^oyed against bodies politic or OOT^atimfies or States.” 
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The effect of taking the state as unit is to weaken the law- 
enforcing machinery and strengthen the position of the law- 
breaker. Here are some of the reasons why : 

Suppose we form a league of democracies and one of them, 
say with a population of 20,000,000, elects by 60 per cent ma- 
jority a government that proceeds to violate its league obliga- 
tions. If the league law is to be enforced, it must be enforced 
against a group so powerful and well organized as to give 
the enforcer pause. This group is not simply 12,000,000 strong, 
as it may seem at first glance, but 20,000,000 strong, because 
its government has control of the state’s whole war power and 
because the league law must be enforced against the state as 
a unit. Whether the coercion is by war, blockade, or non-military 
sanctions, it can not possibly be restricted to the 12,000,000, it 
must punish just as much the 8,000,000 who presumably sought 
to prevent the violation. This fact, on top of the patriotic ideology 
responsible for the democracies having organized a league instead 
of a union, must encourage the 8,000,000 to join the 12,000,000 
in resisting the law. 

Here we have the essential unsoundness of the enforcement 
machinery of a league. This system begins by making sure that 
its weakest lawbreaker will be far stronger than any gang or 
mob of men — ^the strongest lawbreaker that a union faces — for 
a league lawbreaker must be, at least, an organized nation of 
men. Then the league system proceeds to strengthen its law- 
breaker by itself outraging justice. Worse, it is incapable of 
sparing the innocent when it would punish the guilty. Still 
worse, it is bound to punish the innocent common people more 
than the responsible leaders. Its blockade strikes the ruler 
only by starving the half-starved into revolt, its bullets kill 
few statesmen. While it is putting the whole nation behind the 
offending government, this stupidity and injustice is demoraliz- 
ing and weakening those upon whom it must depend to coerce 
the offender. To remember the Ethiopian experience is to see 
how serious is this defect in a league. 

When Lawbreakers Are Immortal 

Again, the league system requires enforcement by immortals 
against immortals. Its unit is the nation, and nations are im- 
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mortal, compared to individual men. Because of this a league 
in coercing a state of 20,000,000 population must really coerce 
a state that is more than 20,000,000 strong, for the state dis- 
poses of all the power past generations have stored in it and 
is fortified by its generations to come, by its aspirations for 
and obligations to them. 

To enforce law one must find the offender guilty. It is one 
thing for the immortal state to brand as a criminal one of its 
millions of mortals, and quite another for a few mortal states- 
men to attach the stigma of guilt to an immortal nation. It is 
an appalling blunder, a monstrous thing. 

“I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people,'^ Burke declared in his plea for concilia- 
tion with America. ‘1 cannot insult and ridicule the feelings 
of millions of my fellow-creatures ... I hope I am not ripe 
to pass sentence on the gravest public bodies, entrusted with 
magistracies of great authority and dignity and charged with 
the safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very same title 
that I am. I really think that for wise men this is not judicious; 
for sober men, not decent ; for minds tinctured with humanity, 
not mild and merciful.” 

All this would be true even were a nation mortal, and the 
fact that a people does not die makes Burke^s statement only 
truer. What could be worse folly than to encourage men (as 
a league does by its subordination of individuals to their state) 
to put their pride in their nation, to identify their individual 
self-respect with their nation’s status in the world — and to 
condemn then their nation as criminal? This system, which 
visits on the children the sins of the fathers, seems designed 
to rouse and maintain a spirit of Intter resistance to league law 
both among the fathers and the children; it strikes at what 
every self-respecting individual must hold dear, the name he 
inherits, has made for himself, and would pass on. The effect 
of Geneva’s verdict against the Italian government in uniting 
Italians bdhind that government, stimulating than to sacrifice 
and invent, spurring them in the field and at home to much 
greater effort than most people e?q)ected, diould suffice to 
show how any system that would enforce law against immortal 
nations tends to defeat itself. To atoch vm: guilt to a people. 
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as at Versailles, without even doing it by a league’s process 
of law does not make matters better. 

There remain the after-effects. Whether a league fails or suc- 
ceeds in coercing its guilty nation, the condemned people is 
not likely to rest until it has forced its judges to recant, to 
absolve even the guilty among it in order to save their innocent 
compatriots, dead, living and unborn. One can not better or- 
ganize enduring bad blood, feud on a colossal scale, than by 
trying to establish peace and justice, law and order, through 
the coercive machinery of a league. 

To make matters worse, a league’s unit is not only immortal 
but immobile. An individual man who has been found guilty 
can hope to escape the disgrace by moving elsewhere, changing 
his name, beginning anew, or his family can. Not so the nation. 
It is fixed. The individual Englishman can change from one 
condition of life to another and another, but the English as 
a unit must face the world forever as an island people. The 
Italians as a nation cannot escape from the problem Gibraltar 
and Suez pose, though the farmer whose gates to the highway 
are similarly held by another can always, at worst, move away. 
The immobility of a league’s units breeds and nourishes un- 
necessary confhct and makes its enforcement machinery stiff 
and rigid. It also makes it harder for the nations that must 
adjoin forever the accused nation to condemn it, or for it to 
accept such disgrace from its neighbors.* 

The neighboring nations must remember, too, that condemning 
the accused endangers them more than other league members ; 
on the neighbors falls the main burden of coercion in a league, 
their trade suffers most from economic sanctions, and they 
are the most exposed to the acts of desperation or vengeance 
of the condemned. These neighbors may be as weak compared 
to the lawbreaker as Switzerland and Austria compared to 
Italy, may have no material interest in enforcing the law against 
this particular offense, may hope to profit considerably from 
not enforcing it. Their failure to enforce the law may strengthen 
the offender as greatly as did the action of Switzerland and 

♦This was written four years before the Scandinavian coimtries and 
China abstained from voting when the League of Nations *‘droppe<F 
Russia in 1939 for aggression against I^inlsaid. 
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Austria in keeping open Italy^s communications with Germany. 
This shows how the immobility of a league’s units undermines 
its power to enforce law. 

Where Trial Preceoes Arrest 

People often talk as if the League of Nations could enforce 
the law in about the same way their own government does. 
The difference in unit, however, makes the procedure of the 
two radically and inevitably different. One can lock up a man 
pending trial, but not a nation — one can not imprison a nation 
at aU. When a policeman sees a man, knife in hand, creeping up 
behind another man he doesn’t stop to consider whether per- 
haps no crime but only a practical joke is intended. He doesn’t 
wait till the blow faUs, tihe blood spurts, the victim appeals 
to him. He jumps in at once and arrests the man on suspicion. 
When the Italian government openly prepared for nine months 
to invade Ethiopia and the League of Nations did nothing to 
stop it except try to reconcile the two, many criticized the 
League for not acting like a policeman. But one can not arrest 
a nation on suspicion. 

Even had a league the force to do this it would lack the will. 
Coercion in a league means war or risk of war. One can get 
few if any members of a league to agree to risk war on mere 
suspicion of aggression. To move public opinion to that degree 
one must arrange that the crime, if committed, will seem as 
flagrant and black as possiMe. To do this one must first con- 
vince the public that all means of peacefully preventing the 
crime have been exhausted. 

If, as in the case of Italy, the suspected government not only 
protests its peaceful intentions but agrees to arbitrate, what can 
a league do but take it at its word? If the league does not, it 
itsdf spoils the possibility of conciliation, assures the si;^>ected 
government stronger support at home and samfioes the league’s 
chances of rousing public opinion amcmg its n^nbers ^ sup- 
port coercion. It thus strengthens the potential offender while 
weakening the enforcer. 

If the league takes the st^peoted go^^edtunett at its word, 
shows the iteiost tru^ in its g(K>d leMs backward to be 
jvf&t and patient, then the crii^, if e@nm^ed» aiq)ears more 
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heinotis and may rouse enough indignation to make eflFective 
coercion possible. But this means waiting till the crime has been 
committed. It also means making eventual reconciliation and 
peace among these immortal immobile nations all the harder, 
for it makes the crime and stigxna worse. It means that the 
league is really a partner in the crimes it would repress, responsi- 
He for their being worse than they would have been otherwise. 
What must one say of a system of law whose possibility of 
rqjressing crime depends on its success in making crime worse? 

[Since this chapter was written (in 1934-36), we have seen 
in the Sudeten crisis in September, 1938, how all this applies 
only to a more dangerous degree when the unit for interna- 
tio^ relations remains the state but the action takes place out- 
side a league's regular processes of law. Then to get the law- 
abiding peofJes to resist flagrant treaty violation one must fly 
to Berchtesgaden and Godesbeig, hdp the aggressor force the 
victini to surrender, and by all manner of maneuvers and 
pathetic appeals contrive to make aggression at once cataclysmic 
in its consequences and trifling in its cause. And then one must 
bring mankind to the brink of world war and keep it trembling 
there for weeks, not to get justice done but merely to defer 
a worse crime by strength«iing the criminal. How much law 
and order can we ever expect to get by such methods, and 
for how long?] 

Moreover, what law and order would any nation enj’oy if the 
police could not arrest even a flagrant offender before they 
had <xmvicted him in court? Yet this is just what any league 
must do. 

After the Italian government had invaded Ethiopia the 
League's Council and Assembly met, heard Italy's defense, 
and decided that the Italian government had resortal to war. 
Only then could the Leagt^ begin action. Yet how can any 
Digsmization of sovereign states allow even its highest-ranking 
oiSdal to act against an a^i-essor as the lowest-ranking 
polfcen^ does? How can Sovereign States let him use thdr 
armed forc^ against a state before they have formally agreed 
ia eadi given case to such grave and dai^erous action? In a 
the trial must ame before, not after, the arr^ 
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The Fallacy of Bloodless Sanctions 

All this forces a league to begin enforcement gently and 
slowly, to turn then to stronger measures, and to encourage 
the aggressor thereby to commit worse crimes. 

At best every nation is very strongly and naturally reluctant 
to participate in the bloodshed which decision to apply miKtary 
sanctions risks involving. This reluctance is made all the stronger 
by the hopes of success that non-military measures seem to 
hold. On paper one can make an attractive case for such 
measures. One can argue — ^as was argued in the Italian test — 
that sufficient agreement can be obtained on economic sanctions 
to make sure that the aggressor will be brought do'v^ eventually 
without the coercers themselves shedding any blood. It was 
also argued in the Italian test that the aggressor, seeing that 
such wide agreement against him is bound to ruin him in the 
end, will not wait till his ruin is consummated but will give 
up long before. 

This, however, is never likely to work out in a league better 
or differently than in the Italian test A case can be made not 
only for gradually increasing pressure, but also for staking 
all on a bold policy, — and the merits of this aggressive policy 
are bound to appeal most to the aggressive-minded, and there- 
fore to the aggressor, just as the merits of passive action appeal 
most to the pacific. Where desire to win by economic sanctions 
leads the coercers to see the possibilities of victory through the 
aggressor reading the handwriting on the wall, the same process 
of wishful thinking leads the aggressor to concentrate on the 
possibilities of nullifying these sanctions by economies, inven- 
tions, quick military triumph. He becomes too engrossed in tins 
to see the handwriting on the wall. And so the war continues 
week in, week out, the league appears to be doii^ nothig effec- 
tive even to stop the crime or aid the victim, public opinion is 
outraged by the spectacle, it demands that the IdSing be stoiq)ed 
and refeis^ to keep coolly and patiently content wMh slow- 
moving sanctions in the face of contint^ slatghter; The cry for 
something more efiEactive is bound to rfae. Just as the deimnd for 
tl^ oil sanction rose soon after the other sanctions were applied 
to Italy. 
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But what is the effect o£ this threat of stronger measures? 
It encourages the victim to continue an otherwise hopeless war. 
It encourages the aggressor to redouble his attack and resort 
to more frightful warfare — just as Italy turned to poison gas 
as Geneva turned toward the oil embargo— in the hope of 
wnming the war before the sanction takes effect. 

Judge, Sheriff, Criminal, — ^All in One 

These examples by no means exhaust the difficulties and ab~ 
surdities into which a league falls through having the state as its 
unit Another result is that each member is at once judge, jury- 
man, and sheriff. Worse, as I helped point out when the Itelian 
government, while undergoing sanctions, took part in the 
League’s hearing on Germany’s violation of the Locarno treaty, 
the league system '^allows a nation to fill simultaneously the 
roles of condemned lawbreaker in one case and judge and sheriff 
in another.” This weakness, the dispatch continued, was '^ex- 
emplified by the first international meeting to be held in the new 
League palace, that of the Locarno powers on the afternoon of 
April lo, 1936. In it the Fore^ Ministers of Britain and 
France, who that very morning bad debated before the Com- 
nuttee of Thirteen in tte old League building what to do 
about Italy, wbcan the Council found guilty of committing the 
worsk crime in the League’s calendar, debated with Italy what 
to do about Gwiaany, whom the Council, with Italy as one 
of the judges, found guilty of committing its next worst 
crime.”* 

TMs may help make dear why a league can have no effective 
central or executive authority. There can be no sheriff in a 
commumty where or&ry man is equally sheriff. The example 
should make dearer, too, why projects to endow a league with 
a permanent league police force for the coercicai erf members 
are docaned to failure. It is iKrf i^tonatbnal character erf 
such a force that makes it lode at tte French For- 

dgn L^^on— but the feet &at a rod unit is not 

mm hut the nation. 

« Sl%en a league does dedde io enforce its law it must then 
its mstr um e nt, wi^&^ or mEtary. K 

York Times, Apr. 19, 19(561 
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^^must at the last minute organize an army out of a mob of 
armies of sovereigns so jealous of their sovereignty that they 
are unable to organize a league force beforehand/'* We have 
already noted why a league can not provide even the advance 
military planning needed for confidence in its enforcement 
machinery. For similar reasons it can not make concrete ad- 
vance plans to enforce its law by non-military means. 

The result is that a league can not inspire confidence among 
its law-abiding members nor respect and fear among the ag- 
gressively inclined. This encourages its members to arm, and 
whether they arm for defence or aggression they make matters 
worse by putting the enforcement problem on a still more 
enormous scale. 

Since no league, no matter how strong its j^per guarantees 
to enforce its laws, can possibly remove the fatal defects in- 
herent in itself, it can not possibly succeed in getting its mem- 
bers to trust it enough to disarm and avoid chaos. As long as 
the state must depend, in a vital emergency, on its own arms 
it must also protect strategic industries and prepare against 
blockade by artificially maintaining its agricultural production. 
So long as it must do this it can not afford to renounce control 
over such essential weapons as its currency and trade. Prac- 
tically, there is no more possibflity of monetary stability or 
free trade than there is of disarmament, security, or peace in 
any inter-state government requiring coercion of states. Through 
and through the league system is untrustworthy. 

Why Unions Can Enforce Law 

To be sound, a system of law, we have said, must be bu 2 t 
to meet the dai^r of attempt being made to upset it, 
and to meet it ina insfririeg confidence that its law-enforcing 

machinefy will oTOwhelm the lawbreaker. To do this it must be 
so devised thsat, the more (fei^erous tie violation, the 
tile pdeirioli ^f the law-enforca: will be and the weaker tiiat 
of the > 

A pins ^ny yiefetian of its law m the weaJs^ possiHe 
polftkal tiiit^ mortal, and arr^ ^fainst him the or- 

csentriSjz^j&d p^wer of mMkm of unfe—the union 
f 44 Net» Yor^ TSmis, Bk. 29, 193^ > 
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state. Suppose we have fifteen democracies of 20,000,000 popu- 
lation each. If they league together the theoretical ratio of law- 
enfordiig power to law-def3dng power is at best 280,000,000 to 
20,000,000, or 14 to I. If they unite the ratio is 299,999,999 
to I. This shows how overwhelmingly the change of unit from 
state to man weakens the lawbreaker and strengthens the law- 
enforcer. 

For law (whether treaty or statute) to be broken some in- 
dividual man has to break it. A union by pinning the responsi- 
bility for the violation on this individual and on him alone tends 
to deprive him of all support. Members of his family or gang 
may help him, but they are not to be compared in power with 
a government which controls the force of an organized nation 
and can appeal to patriotic sentiments to justify its treaty viola- 
tion. Union law does not by its very operation drive the innocent 
to support the lawbreaker as does league law ; instead it tends 
to isolate him even from those most likely to support him. 
His family seldom resists his arrest. 

No group, not even the family, is stigmatized legally in a 
unioa by the guilt of one member, let alone punished simply 
because of relation to him. The criminars family may suffer 
some sodal disgrace, but the family can move away, change 
its name, begin afresh. Or it may find protection in the fact 
tiiat many other unrelated men have the same family name. 
The name of each nation in a league is unique, and so there 
is no escape from that name and any blot on it stands out 
more, lasts longer, and is harder to bear. 

There have been many celebrated murderers, but how often 
is one of their descendants identified as one — ^as, say, the 
grandson of Dr. So-and-so who was executed for poisoning 
a patient? Tte children of criminals often attract attention 
during trials, but how long does it last? They are soon merci- 
fully lost or forgotten amot^ the milHons of men. 

In a union there is, then, no enduring disgrace attached to 
the group to whidi a fewbieaker belongs, nothing to entai^gie 
all its members willy-nilly in the crime and turn them^ as in 
a feagt^ against the law in order to right this injustice or save 
their sdf-respect. By its condemnation a union, a league, 

does inevitably turn against it even the conds^^^iied criminal. 
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for, unlike an ^^aggressor nation,^^ he can hope to live down 
the stain on his name, change it if it is uncommon, move away. 

The union system, moreover, gives those it arrests much 
stronger guarantees of justice and much greater hope for ac- 
quittal than does a league. It is therefore easier for the innocent 
to accept arrest unresistingly. As for the guilty, it is noteworthy 
that a union’s guarantees to each individiial that its over- 
whelming power will not be u^d unjustly against him helps 
to weaken him at the critical time when he is about to break 
the law or is breaking it. The Bill of Rights serves to isolate the 
criminal and deprive him of misplaced sympathy by assuring 
all other men that their combined power will not be used wrongly 
against the weakest man, that the innocent individual will not 
be punished, that punishment will fall on the guilty or on no 
one. 

These guarantees to the individual, together with the in- 
dividual’s inherent weakness, mortality and mobility, allow 
a union to act against offenders much more quickly than can 
a league. They allow it to stop crime in the bud, to arrest on 
prima facie evidence of criminal intent. The number and weak- 
ness of its units not only permit a union to have the powerful 
central authority a league can not possibly have — ^and to main- 
tain law and order normally with a tiny fraction of the power 
at its disposal. It can have, say, one policeman to 1,000 potential 
lawbreakers and yet be able in an emergency quickly to out- 
number or outpower the lawbreaker. The nature of a union’s 
unit, moreover; permits and requires specialized functions for 
the enforcement of law — this union rniit being a soldier, that 
union unit a policeman, another a judge, another a juryman, 
still another a prosecutor. It thereby escapes the grotesque ab- 
surdity into which a league is led by its unit ; in a union no 
ctmdenmed criminal can judge for it the crimes of others while 
ccmtiimmg his own. 

The wmm system of law enforcement does not wmi per- 
f Scroerimes the gtiiity escape; sometimes the innocent 
are ^metimes uniem maj even suffer revolt, 

cml war. its princif^e is sound and die system does work 
well': it insures general respect for and: enforcement of law 
Insuring that at the critical moment — the mcment when 
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the Jaw is flagrantly broken — ^the enforcer will be at his strongest 
and the violator will be at his weakest. And it does this in 
direct ratio to the importance of the violation. It does insure 
the citizen more security against burglary than petty theft, 
and still greater security against murder than against burglary, 
and still greater security against war than against murder. 

How Union Eliminates Inter-State War 

It may be objected that the enforcement of law against 
thieves and murderers is normally left to each state in a union, 
that such examples do not apply to conflicts between states 
in the union, or between one or more states and the union 
itsdf. The examples were used, however, to illustrate the idea 
of varying degree of crime and security. 

It is true that in a union, as in a league, conflicts may rise 
between member states in their corporate capacity, and between 
them and the union. A union may refer such disputes to its 
supreme court, but refusal to acc^ the court’s decision faces 
it with a league’s problan of enforcing law against a state. 
There ranain, however, great differences in favor of union. 

In a league such conflicts and problems are the only ones 
possible; in a union they are abnormal. The state’s position in 
a union differs radically, as we have seen, from its position in 
a league. The transfer to the union of some of the state’s most 
important rights (which it most jealously retains in a league) 
tends to remove many of the worst sources of dispute and war 
amoi^ ^tes. It leaves the state no longer an economic entity, 
the regulation of its trade with other states inside and outside 
the union is transferred to the union government, which en- 
forces its inter-state commerce laws not against the stat^ but 
against individuals m them. Above all, the fact tliat its citiz^is 
have transferred from stete to union the power to make war 
and peace eliminates the chief darker of inter-state disputes 
resultii3g in war. The state government, loses not only its mo- 
tives for war, but also the tmsim of wagifig it successf til]^. 

The knife edge is r^noved from dispel bdween states in 
a innon because the chizoas of each state are also citizens 
of the aincm, have the Boxm csMtixd over both, i^^tahfy 
rate hi^ier the dtizmsh^ , to thetn» 
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lets them move freely from state to state, and gives them their 
standing in the world. When a man is equally sovereign in 
two governments as he is in a union, disputes between these 
two agents of his tend to make him an arbiter instead of a 
partisan. 

History is even more reassuring than reason in these r^rds. 
For example, there were many disputes — ^including eleven terri- 
torial ones — among the Thirteen American States during their 
league period. War threatened to result from some of these 
disputes, and this danger was one of the reasons that led them 
to shift from league to union. All these disputes lost in ex- 
plosiveness after union, none of them threatened war there- 
after. Supreme Court decisions settled them without the 
theoretical danger of a state def)dng the Court ever actually 
arising. Since this liquidation of the disputes inherited from 
the league and colonial periods, disputes between states have 
lost in importance. There are few Americans today who can 
recall offhand what states and what issues were involved in any 
inter-state disputes before the Supreme Court, least of all the 
latest. That shows how popular interest in inter-state disputes 
dies out in a union. The way Americans still remember the 
Supreme Court's distant decision concerning one of the humblest 
among them, Dred Scott, shows how a union centers interest, 
instead, in cases that directly affect the freedom of the in- 
dividual. 

There is no example in the history of the American Union of 
a state refusing to accept the Court's decision in an inter-state 
dispute, of seriously threatening to use force against another 
state, A state that contemplated such action in the American 
Union could not gamble cm being left to fight it out with the 
other state as could Italy vrith Ethiopia, and Japan with QmM 
in the League of Nations. Each ^te government knows 
should it tesoTi to forc^ it would change its ornffict one 
with to one with the government of Ite tJiAed 

States, recpked % the Cohstitr^mi to ^^prttbct each 

of them and "domestic which has 

Plough artE^d pWref at hand to overwhdm at buce the strong- 
^ single state and which can draw immecKatdiy, directly and 
w^feout limit on flie Unicaa's whole potent fower. The Union, 
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mereover, can aim its coercive power at the Governor and other 
responsible members of such a state government as individual 
offenders. It can act against them personally on the ground 
that they, and not the people, are to blame, and that as Ameri- 
can dtkens who are waging war against the Union they are 
committing treason. 

The only memorable conflicts in American Union history in 
which states figured as parties were both, significantly, conflicts 
not with other states, as in the American league period, but with 
the Union government. There was South Carolina’s nullifica- 
tion of the Tariff Act; President Jackson’s blunt warning that 
he would uphold the Union law wi& force against such treason* 
sufficed to maintain the law. Then there was the attempt of the 
eleven Southern States to secede which the Union overcame by 
force in the Civil War. 

This last, however, was not, strictly speaking, a test of the 
Union’s ability to enforce its laws but a test of its ability to 
maintain itself. The fact that the American Union has suffered 
cme civil war in 150 years can not be held against the union 
system, for secession and civil war can occur and have more 
often occurred in other systems of government. The American 
Civil War must be cited, if at all, in favor of the union system. 
It shows wtet tremendous resistance that system can success- 
fully overcome. What is more important, it shows too how 
swiftly, conq)leteIy and solidly a union can make peace, even 
in the exceptional case where it must use its coercive power 
against a state. 

Theory and practice, which alike condemn a league, alike 
attest fhat a union works. Both testify that this system is trust- 
worthy, sound. We can not go right if we organize our democra- 
cies as a league. If we go wrong in organizing them as a union 
of ourselves we shall be the first to fail with union. 

♦See Jackson's Praclamadon to the People of South Carolina, **The 
dictates of a high duty oblige me soleirmly to annotmce that you can not 
sucoeed. -The laws of flie United Stat^ must be execute . . . Disunion 
by armed force is treason. Are you readfy to inair its guilt?" 



Chapter VIII 

Ho'w^ Xlie XJnion ^B^emedies Our m 

The effort for disunion produces the existing difficulty. — 
Lincoln, Message to Congress, Dec. 3, 1861. 

We can turn now to the major ills afflicting our world and 
see how The Union remedies them. 

Military Disarmament and Security: Our democracies have 
devoted twenty years of patient effort to this problem. The 
efforts to solve the armaments-security problem have proved 
only that it can not be solved under the league or nation^ sov- 
ereignty system. 

By establishing The Union the democracies can gain much 
more security for less armaments than by any other method. 
They need only admit other nations to The Union to increase 
that security while reducing armaments. 

Armaments, however, are only one measure of power. Our 
Union, we have seen, would be even more powerful in other 
respects. It would enjoy almost monopoly world control of 
such war essentials as rubber, nickel, iron, oil, gold and credit. 
This, with the invulnerability from surprise attack its decen- 
tralized strength would confer and the prestige its centralized 
general staff and its swiftly effective Union government would 
give, would enable it to reduce its armaments safely below even 
the two-power standard it could easily enjoy. The Union would 
have nothii]^ to fear from most of the peoples left outside at 
the start; it could count on their support even before they 
entered it Except for police work The Union^s only need to 
keep armaments would be as a temporary precautkm against 
the militant al^olutist powers— Ja|^, Gennany, Italy and 
Rusria, 

It needs con^derable imagination to see real substance in an 
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alKance of such bedfellows. And when one has imagined things 
as black as possible, he has imagined no real danger to The 
Union. The figures already given show enough of the basic 
weakness of such a four-power combination to reassure all but 
the congenitally fearful. Practical men will find, when they 
study the world in which our Union would exist, that there is 
no reasonably conceivable combination that would dare con- 
template attacking it. The reasonable probability is that all the 
aggressive dictatorships would be overthrown one after another 
from within because of the powerful stimulus the creation of 
The Union would give their peoples to revolt, regain their free- 
dom and enter The Union. With each revolution The Union's 
security would rise and its need of armaments f aU. 

Tl^ failure of the Disarmament G)nference left us with 
another problem. It left us with world and national economy 
based on a quickening rh3rthm of armament-making, and with 
unemployment growing nonetheless. How could this arming 
be ended or even slowed without plimging the world into acute 
depression? Now we have war. War is the final burst of speed 
to which arms racing logically leads, but it can not solve our 
proMem. It merely ends the race later and in worse conditions. 

The only hopeful way of stopping all this without danger- 
ously upsetting world and mtionsl economy is to stop in a way 
diat greatly stimulates confidence in peace and strongly en- 
courages production. Nothing is more opposed to depression 
than confidence, — and what can cause such buoyant confidence 
32? the establishment of The Union ? 

To solve this problem we need a substitute for war that 
will equal war’s power in speeding production and absorbing idle 
men, while doing it healthily instead of unhealthily. World war 
is no half-measure, its substitute can not be one. It can be 
nothing less than our world Union. 

Economic Dismymmeni: We come to the second great prob- 
lem, economic <fisarman^t Production and trade, unlike arma- 
ments and money, are not file ifioimpofy of any democratic 
goronment. They are msfead in fiie hands of tens of milSofis 
of individuals, operating alone or fiirough great colfe:rivifies 
called corporations. When democracy deals as a mA with 
in thfe fieW, where iibt the istafes but fe^vidual 
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is in fact the governing unit, its negotiations are nnimaginably 
complicated by the multiplidly of conflicting and connecting 
independent interests involved. Mixed wtih these are strategic 
considerations arising from the failure to settle the military 
disarmament-security problem. The result is again failure^ and 
the failure induces in turn a trend to make production and 
trade as much a weapon of the state as the army is. 

Union is not, like a league, an improved means for solving this 
problem; here again it is itself the solution. There is no other 
way than Union to solve this problem, if only because Union 
alone allows this tangle of private property interests to be 
tackled by its own common denominator, the individual. Where 
under the best of leagues trade barriers remain and any re- 
duction in them is not only temporary but precarious, exposed to 
the sudden exercise by any nation of its sovereign right to 
denounce them because of a national emergency, these barriers 
vanish completely and forever when states form a union. 

Since the democracies do two-thirds of the world^s trade, 
mostly among themselves, their abolition of trade barriers among 
themselves would solve the economic disarmament problem not 
only for themselves but practically for all the world. No serious 
foreign trade problem would remain for The Union and no 
outside country could withstand the bargaining power of this 
rich market with its monopoty" control of essential raw ma- 
terials. The Union would not need tariffs to protect any in- 
dustries as strategic or subsidies to agriculture as preparation 
for a blockade. Here again The Union of only fifteen democra- 
cies provides a base big enough to solve practically the whole 
world problem. 

Monetary StdbUizdtion: With managed money currency has 
become armaments and tariffs a weapon of the state. 
It is the swiftest, most sweeping and high-powered, the dbmsiest, 
blindest, md incalculable of the economic weajxjns in the 
ars^I of J|e.^fe. as a tariff on all imposrtSj-^o^ that 

it brings ^ revenue — witfi a subsidy 

^ rports ifx orcft^ tariffs^ cjc subsidies 

can 4 ^ <i^nodit|es to whi^ ttey, apf^, and vary 

d^edatiou mm falls alils^ 
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on rich and poor, ocean and desert, and like rain it falls most 
generously where in fact it is needed least. 

The monetary problem can not be solved enduringly without 
the world economic problem, the world armaments-security 
problem and, above all, the world government problem, being 
solved at the same time. The monetary problem is insoluble so 
long as the great democracies remain sovereign. The stability 
of the gold standard before the war was based really on 
Britain's predominance. To restore that stability we must re- 
store its essential basis — a single responsible government over- 
whelmingly powerful in the economic world, a single budget 
and a single gold reserve. We can restore that basis by The 
Union of the democracies and only by their Union, for no 
other combination is strong enough. 

The money of The Union would be stabler than any that men 
have ever known and the stablest that is now humanly possible. 
Businessmen ever 3 rwhere want a stable money in which to make 
their contracts for future deliveries, particularly in interna- 
tional trade. There can be no doubt that in every country out- 
side The Union they would at once tend to use The Union's 
money for all such transactions. The Union would not need 
to spread round the world to establish a world money, it would 
need only to be created. 

Communications: For 3rears the world has been struggling to 
unify and standardize and simplify transit regulations through 
the cumbersome machinery of diplomacy and the League. The 
greatest victim has been aviation. Union of the democracies 
would allow civil aviation to spread its wings at last and really 
fly. One can safely predict that in The Union's first ten years 
aviation would develop beyond the dreams of men today. It 
would profit not merely from r^oval of artificial barriers but 
from the great intensification of trade and travel resulting from 
The Union. 

What has been said of aviation applies only in different de- 
gree to all other forms of ccanmunicatian. To mention but a 
few points. The Union would leave the problem of a tunnel 
under the English channel no more of a pnAIem than is a tunnel 
tmefer the Hudson river. It wotdd reduce the North Atlantic 
to the status of Lake Michigan and bring three-fourths of 
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the world^s merchant marine under a common law. No more 
at sea than in the air could any outside country stand the com- 
petition of this Union. 

It would also speed communications and make them cheaper. 
It would free us and all the world from all the financial, red 
tape, or other obstacles to postal, telegraphic, telephonic, wire- 
less, cable, or radio communications which rise not from such 
natural factors as distance but from such artificial factors as 
national sovereignty among the democracies. Since it is ix>ssible 
for a German in New York to communicate by letter with a 
Japanese in San Francisco for three cents, it ought not to cost 
more for an American in New York to communicate with an 
Englishman in London. There is no service to our freedom 
in continuing a system whereby the believer in free speech in 
Lyons must pay to send a letter to the believer in free speech 
in Geneva three times what he pays to send it to the believer 
in free speech in more distant Cherbourg. Nor is there any 
service to our freedom in maintaining all the sovereignty bar- 
riers to communication among the free by motor car, r^way, 
ship and airplane. 

The amount of unnecessary vexation and bother and waste of 
time and financial imposition we now suffer in the great field of 
the communications of men and of their thoughts and things 
will make our children pity us. With all the improvement the 
Union would bring in the speed, safety, simplicity, comfort and 
cheapness of all ccwnraumcations; the world would truly become 
the workshop and the playground of the individual. More than 
anything else the development of all means of communications 
has made the organizaticm of world government urgent, and 
its organization would develop these communications more than 
anything else could. 

Men, Jobs, Taxes, Government: I have left to the last the 
problem of our persons because it runs, through all the other 
problems, too^ jEfearuKunent, ^curity, trade, mtmey, communi- 
cation, — diese ^ really important to us because of the way 
they affect our persons* They are really proHems in the freeing 
of our individt^ sdve® which have been haiuifed sq)aratdy here 
only f cjr r^sons of expediency and h^b^ Nationalimi has 
teWttiasted us to considermg these thingstas separate problems 
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of the state, and not as what they are — ^mere facets of our 
basic piroblem, that of gaining more and more freedom of every 
kind for our individud selves. The other facets we may more 
conveniently lump together here as the problem of our persons. 
A few examples may suffice. 

There are all the disabilities, burdens and hindrances we 
suffer in our persons simply for the sake of maintaining our 
fifteen national sovereignties. There are passports, visas, quotas, 
“permits” to live. The citizen of one democracy founded on the 
principle of no taxation without representation is not only taxed 
without right of vote, if his business requires him to reside in 
another democracy devoted to this principle, but he is often 
obliged to pay taxes to both governments and disqualified from 
voting in either. Could we get rid of such anomalies while keep- 
ing national sovereignty, we still could not keep it and stay 
rid of them. Union rids us of them all for good. 

There is the unemplo3mient problem. It has been growing 
increasingly formidable in our generation. The momentary im- 
provements achieved are insignificant when measured by the time 
they lasted and the cost and effort '"they have required: The 
Irillions spent on public works, and arms and war, on priming 
the pump, on doling out relief, on nxmetary magic, tariffs, sub- 
sidies, and other contrapticms to protect the worker and keep 
the factory going hy lowering prices below cost to the foreigner 
and raising them proportionately to the citizen, — by, that is, 
coanbiniiig hiddai donation abroad with hidden taxation at 
home. 

The Union prOTaises to reduce unemployment to where it 
would be no grave proMem. The Union would do this by freeing 
trade, stabilizing moni^, lowering costs, reducing armaments, 
guaranteeing political security, eliminating the war danger, di- 
verting into healthy diannels the bilUons now bring wasted, 
cheapening and speeding communications and making the worker 
and his product far more mobile restodi^ confidence and open- 
mg vast new enterprises. If Ae problem of uneEnjdoyment 
cstnnot be solved along these lin^ it would seem indeed insoIid>le. 

.Then there is the pre^irg prcAten of reducing taxes, econr 
on government, avoiding centralkatioii^s dagger of 
cSetaiserdiip. Under m&omi scw^^rignty taxatiiai aaod* 
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mental powers have been growing everywhere like weeds. Only 
The Union seriously tackles the problem of how the democracies 
are to recover from the taxation and borrowing and bureaucracy 
and unnecessary government with which nationalism has af- 
flicted them. 

With the creation of The Union would vanish not merely 
the costly governmental excrescences that have mushroomed up 
since the depression but also an almost unbelievable amount 
of unnecessary government that has endured so long that men 
seem calloused to it. The Union would end duplication and 
dangerously wasteful competition (as in war departments and 
foreign offices). It would eliminate the raison d'etre of all sorts 
of governmental departments, boards, commissions, administra- 
tions, bureaux and services now devouring taxes in each de- 
mocracy without serving the freedom of their citizens half so 
well as would their disappearance through union. 

The fifteen democracies now maintain not only fifteen foreign 
ministries but hundreds of ambassadors and ministers and 
thousands of minor diplomats and consuls. Their Union's De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs would need less than fifty am- 
Ixissadors and ministers and only a few hundred minor diplomats 
and consuls. Incidentally it would eliminate entirely the most 
expensive embassies the democracies now maintain, those at 
Washington, London, and Paris. The saving this would bring 
is suggested by the fs^rt the Britidi Ambassador at Paris re- 
ceives a nnich greater salary than tl^ British Prime Minister 
himself, and the American Ambassador to Belgium receives 
more than the Secretary of State. 

When one begins thus to go into the details of what The 
Union means, one b^ns to understand why the departments 
of The Union government, far from being larger than their 
counterparts in the greatest democracies today, would, from 
sheer liic of govemfa^ to do, be much smaller and less ex- 
pensives. Tlje wodkl be further increased by the dropping 
from the ptAMc fayroH of all life taxation and easterns officials 
whom ftis eoetfemizing on gDvemment wo^d un- 

tfecessary." Esrfi of la^esenfc budgets of the democracies 
be reduc^ a^^feishingiy by The Urfion, — unless The 
Uidofi led them to develop enormciisly Iheir social, educational 
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and health work, their fight against the real enemies of man: 
poverty, ignorance, disease and death. 

Time and again statesmen and experts have declared that all 
our major world ills are inextricably inter-related. To tackle 
any of these ills separately is to learn this quickly, but to tackle 
the bewildering tangle all together has seemed even more dis- 
couraging. Yet The Union by striking at their common political 
source undoes them all at once. 

The non-unionist is left facing two dilemmas. If he solves 
some but not all of these problans the remainder will upset his 
solutions. How long will monetary “stabilization” last without 
economic disarmament or political security? On the other hand, 
could all or any of the major world problems be solved without 
The Union, the problem of organizing effective world govern- 
ment would remain to upset such solution. If a miracle led 
us ail to abolish armaments and trade barriers, stabilize money, 
guarantee every democracy against invasion and dictatorship, 
it would not be enough; we would need to have a continuing 
miracle to keep all this from vanishing next day like a dream. 
Or we would need to organize our relations well enough to keep 
our money stable, oxir arms down, our freedom secure and 
meet the problems that our miracle left or made. 

Only by dying together can we escape this problem of living 
together, of organizing world government. By The Union 
alone can we hope to solve our insolubles all together, and 
give ourselves the government we must have to keep them solved 
and meet the new problems that their solution brings. 


With the passage of time, it becomes more and more clear that 
no ^undamentd, durable recovery can be hoped for unless and 
until a general siabiHeation at least of the leading currencies has 
been brought about 

Leon Feaser in his 1935 Report as 
President of the Bank of International 
Settlements 



Chapter IX 
Isolation of tke Germ 


I have no other purpose than to place truth before my eyes 
. . . and to draw the world away from its old heathenish 
superstitions. — Leeuwenhoek, discoverer of the microbe world. 

It is only when a man or beast has tuberculosis that I can 
find these bacilli. In healthy animals I never find them.— 

Koch. 

Science has shown that the only sure way to overcome disease 
is to isolate the germ. It has shown, too, that what seems to be 
a complicated condition of the body, or separate ills in it, can 
be cured by the simple act of removing a microscopic germ. 
Though political science does not have guinea pigs to experi- 
ment with, those with remedies for ills of the body politic need 
to give what proof they can that they have really isolated the 
germ. 

We hold that the major ills of the world today originate in 
the assumption by democrats that their individual freedom 
requires them to organize the rdations among the democracies 
on the absolutist principle of nationalism instead of the demo- 
cratic principle of federal unionism. For clarity we can name 
the germ, absolttte nationdism, and the serum that eliminates 
it, unionism. We maj now prove isolation of the germ by show- 
ing that injection of abs<dute mtioialism in heaitl^ pc^tical 
organisms will give them the disease the democracies now 
suffer, and that injection of umonism will cure it. 

There are two democracies i^riiich are them^ves oraposed 
of many sta^ : Tlie: IMted States with f orty-eigte airi Switzer- 
land widx Neither of these grc^ips of democracies 

Ims the ills o« wtMid grocq) of fifteem Switzerland, that is, 
fe alfficted with as quotas only in its relations with 

©Aar states; the cantoias are afflBcted with quotas 
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in their relations with each other. The citizens of each Ameri- 
can state suffer as citizens of the United States from the 
armaments disease ravaging the fifteen democracies, but they 
are free from it in their relations with the citizens of the other 
forty-seven American states. If all the world should sink except 
the area occupied either by the forty-eight states or by the 
twenty-two cantons their citizens would no longer suffer from 
ineffective government, armaments racing, war, trade barriers, 
monetary instability; all mankind would then be free of these 
ills. 

One may therefore consider the states within the American 
and the Swiss areas to be healthy organism, and consider as 
diseased organism the fifteen democracies. 

Inject now into the people of each of these forty-eight states 
and twenty-two cantons the virus, absolute nationalism. Let the 
of New York and of New Jersey, or of Zurich and of 
Geneva, think and act toward each other in terms of the state 
instead of the citizen precisely as Americans and Swiss now 
do toward each other or toward the British or French. Let their 
relations be infected with the same confusion that makes 
amrchy of those of the fifteen. 

Let then too identify the freedom of the citizen with his 
state’s freedom, the rights of man with the rights of nations, 
the eqoaKty of man with the eqtmlity of states. Let them grotind 
tieiT relations on the ^tt instead of man as unit. Let the 
citizens of each of the forty-eight and of each of the twenty- 
two ifenocracies seek their individual freedom in establishing 
seventy national sovereignties where there now are two, and 
in gumdiiig these seventy sovereignties as jealously as the 
fifteen democratic peoples guard theirs now. Who needs human 
guinea pigs to know that the seventy healthy organisms would 
then at (mo& suffer the ills of the fifteen ? 

Consider more dosely the effects of injecting the virus, ab- 
solute nationcdism, into the forty-^ht. They must then have 
not merely forty-e%ht flags where now ti:iey have one, but 
forty-eight armed forces^ forty-e^ht currencies to ke^ stalfle 
by equalization funds, forty-e^t national industries^ farming 
classy intenal price levefe md standards oi livhig to project 
by quo^s, subsidies^ jig^iedatidni^^ for 
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the sake of the one thing left them in common : The Rights of 
Man. 

The citizen of the sovereign rq>ubiic of New York, whm 
he crosses the Hudson to the sovereign republic of New Jersey, 
must then stop to have his baggage searched and his money 
changed. He must have a pas^rt and a visa — ^f or the republic 
of New Jersey seeks to protect its workers from the immigra- 
tion peril that cheap Harlem labor forms. To cross this line 
in his automobile he must first get a customs paper and stop 
at the frontier to get it stamped. To send a letter, he must 
pay double postage. 

What of the freedom of the individual to do as he pleases 
with the money he earns? The same 129,000,000 men must 
then pay enough taxes to maintain not one but forty-eight na- 
tional governments, foreign d^jartments, diplomatic and con- 
sular services, customs and immigration services, armies, air 
forces, and navies. What would it cost New York to protect 
its precious corridor to the s^ against Connecticut and New 
Jersey making an alliance against it with the support of Penn- 
sylvania? How big an air fleet would New York need to keep 
off bombers then? How many Holland tunnels would it need 
to dig — not imder the river for commerce and pleasure but in 
Manhattan's rock for shelter in war time? What would it cost 
New Yorkers to seek safety in invading and annexing New 
Jersey — and thus coming face to face with powerful Penn- 
sylvania? 

This injection of nationalism causes the people of the forty- 
dght to sacrifice their ISberty and prosperity in other ways, too. 
It involves in all sorts of <istiy and dangerous political, 
economic and financial quarrels, — quarrels that centre in mad, 
maddenii^, nij^stic questmns of the ratio of one severe^ peofie 
to anertfoer. By identifying a maifs self-^^pect with wMl ^ 
imagines is tfie stan&g of his state in the world, Ais naiioh- 
aiistic vims turns > into a curse even the saise of . feat 

freedotn ‘ ; 

We see hoir^:i|€r iBs of the fifteen € 3 m be produced at will 
among the l^y-eight by injectig in them the same 

naticmaliiOTt. Stqppose ^ now inject mto the fifteen our serum. 
Suppose the Amerkmi^ Brit^h, French, Australians, 
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Bdgians, Canadians, Danes, Dutch, Finns, Irish, New Zea- 
landers, Norwegians, South Africans, Swedes, and Swiss all 
b^jin to think and act toward each other in terms of men and 
no longer in terms of nations. Suppose that by some miracle 
we could inject simultaneously into these fifteen peoples, as 
doctors can inject serum into patients, the simple idea that 
their freedom requires their union instead of their national 
independence. They gain by this one costless priceless change 
all th^ are now vainly struggling to gain by deepening their 
dugouts the higher they fly. Does any one need human guinea 
pigs to believe that this serum would effectively cure the fifteen 
of all those ills which it has already cured among the forty- 
eight? 

We do not need to confine ourselves to imagining what would 
happen if the American states became infected with the idea 
that individual freedom required their separation instead of 
their union, nor what would happen if the people of the fifteen 
democracies should get the idea that their individual freedom 
required their union instead of their national independence. We 
can turn to laboratory record. American history provides an 
exceptionally clear and complete account of what happens to the 
same people when infected with the germ of absolute national’- 
ism, and when treated with unionism. While the American 
experiment seems from the scientific viewpoint the best for 
geiieral study, every democracy is to some extent the result of 
a similar experiment. The citizen of each democracy can turn 
for proof to the history he knows best. 

Let each ponder where he would be now had not his for- 
bears ‘^sacrificed'* to a union the sovereignty of the sub-division 
he now inhabits. Let him reckon all tlat he must lose for that 
sub-division to gain the right to levy tariffs, coin money, issue 
stamps, raise an army, fly a flag a^ stain the map. Let him 
think where te would be^ could k covmt acij on those living in 
it to defend his rights as a mail. There is no better way to 
Imow how much freedom each would gain by making his 
sovereign union a suh-divisiaa of our Union now. 
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Xke XJmon 

When we are laying the foundation of a building, which is to 
last for ages, and in which millions are interested, it ought to 
be well laid . — James Wilson in the American Union’s Ccmstitu- 
tional Convention. 

American genius does not show itself in its Fords and Wall 
Streets; it appears in its vital force only in its political consti- 
tution which balances so well decentralizaticm and unity. — 
Count Sforza. 

To balance a large State or society ... on general laws is a 
work of so great diflSculty that no human genius, however com- 
prehensive, is able by the mere dint of reas<Mi and reflection to 
effect it. The judgments of many must unite in the work; expe- 
rience must guide their labor; time must bring it to perfection, 
and the feeling of incmiveniences must correct the mistakes 
which they inevitably fall into, in their first trials and experi- 
ments. — Hume, 


Once we agree that otu: democracies must organize as a 
union, the next problem is one of practical application of the 
unionist principle to this particular case: How far to apply 
it and how, first a question of degree and then one of metlKxl 
Before answering these two questions with a concrete aj^Iica- 
tion of the imion principle, we need to note two thirds. 

First, we should keq[> in nrind during this whole disctt^tm 
of practical application that it is subordinate to the qu^tion 
of principle, and is to be regarded as illustrative of the concrete 
working of a hard and fixed principle rather than as forming 
a hard and fix^ plan. This book is ccmoemed above all with 
showing why we democrats of the wodd must cuganize our 
mter-^nte government with ourselves instead of our states 
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as the equal units, and it discusses the application of this 
principle mainly to promote this end. This book aims to explain 
and defend the key principle of union rather than to insist 
on any concrete plan for union. When our democracies have 
agreed to turn to the union principle there will remain plenty 
of time for the practical problem to hold first place. To accord 
it even equal importance now risks obscuring clarity on the 
essential and dissipating in secondary disputes on method what 
common will for tmion we do develop. There seems no use 
debating how to bridge the Tiber before the Rubicon is 
crossed. 

Secondly, we should keep in mind during the coming discus- 
sion that any application of the union principle to our problem 
in inter-state government differs radically from all previous 
applications of it because this time it is applied on a world 
s^e and provides world control. The democracies to be united 
this time are so powerful that their Union would be all power- 
ful and would be the first democratic state that from birth 
would dwarf all the rest of the world. Unless this be re- 
membered, reasoning about oiu* Union on the basis of the ex- 
periences of existing unions may mislead. 

To understand what union means today we must create it in 
our imaginations, we must think in terms of the world in which 
our Union will exist, rather than in terms of the past and 
present worlds to which we are accustomed. We must never lose 
dght of the essential fact that the conditions in which the 
strongest of the seven great powers exist today are not the 
conditions in whidi our Union would exist. Its mere creation 
changes fundamentally the world situation and therefore the 
psrobJems we face. 

Our Union wiB be ihe great po^r^ not one of the great 
powers. It wiH tow^ above afl tJhe re^ of the world as the 
United States now does in fie iteierifeafe. At the outset its 
pc^pulation will be neshly of China, its gold reserve 

and shipping tonnage abeiat ddfMd Sitf of the United States 
and the United Klmgdoia respectively, its strea thrice that of 
Rn^ia, its navy thrice that of the Uni^ Kingdcan or the 
United - States, its air force fcmr times that of: FiapiGe.* Its 
in* the foreign field wi2;be greafy hf tiie 
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ratio between its strength in each domain and that o£ the strong- 
est outside power or practical combination of them. 

How Far Shall We Unite? 

To what degree should the democracies in organizing inter- 
state government apply the union principle of government of 
the people, by the people, for the people? 

Government of the people: Here the principle must be fully 
applied: The inter-state government where it governs at all 
must govern people, never states. It must have the power to 
maintain itself by taxing all the people of The Union, Its 
revenue must not depend in any way on the governments of 
member states. It must have the power to raise and rule directly 
the armed forces of The Union and be entirely independent 
of the state governments in this field, too. Whatever laws it 
makes must never bear on the member states as states but only 
on all the inhabitants of The Union as individuals. It must 
have its own independent machinery for aifordng these Union 
laws throughout The Union. Insofar as it governs it must, in 
short, govern the people, the whole population divided as 
individuals, not as states. 

^‘Insofar as it governs” — that brings another question. The 
union principle, we have seen, requires the fields of govern- 
ment to be divided between The Union and member states. 
Just which shall be the fields where The Union shall govern 
the people and which those where the nation shall govern them 
is, of course, a great and abiding federal problem. The answer 
dqpends on which government. Union or National, will hest 
promote in any giv«i field at any given time the object for 
which both were made, namely, the freedom in ev^ sense 
of the individual. We shall tiierefore consider this question later 
when we reach the tiurd pohit, government for the peop^. 

Gov^rmeni by ike people: Here again no exceptioBEi to fiie 
tmion msM: he allowed in favor ol tiife ifatfenal gov- 

OTunent, luit soiaae' esBCs&g&ms may be ^ favor of 

Urn natk^as ^s H aH The Unioa 

gcrvOTmenI, iegidative, executive ^nd the machinery 

fer amending Hie Unio^ based diredjy 
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on the people. Their National government must have nothing 
to do with these organs. But the Union government does not 
need to be based entirely on the population with the individual 
taken as equal unit; it can be based partly on the population 
divided by nations. It must however be based predominantly 
on the former, as, for example, in the American Union. How 
the balance between the two should be struck is one of several 
questions in constitutional mechanism raised by the principle of 
government by the people; these will be discussed when we 
reach the problem of method. 

Government for the people: This must be fully applied. The 
constitution should make explicitly clear that The Union is made 
for the sake of the people themselves, for the individual freedom 
of each person equally. Practically, this means the constitution 
should provide (a) a list of individual rights that the people 
retain and that the government is made to preserve, and (b) a 
list of the rights which the people give to The Union to enjoy 
exclusively or to share with the National governments, — ^the 
division of powers, in short, between The Union and National 
governments. 

The Bill of Rights which The Union would guarantee all in- 
habitants would contain those rights of the individual which 
all the founder democracies now separately guarantee. The 
people of member donocracies that guarantee rights not in- 
cluded in the Union Bill would continue to enjoy them. Union 
would prevent no nation in it from giving new rights to its 
citizens. In^ead new rights would be expected to grow and 
spread among the member imtions just as woman suffrage 
spread from one state to another in the American Union till 
it became general. 

The Great Federal Problem 

What shall be the division of rigte or powers or fields of 
government between The Union and the National governments ? 

If to each field of govenmmt we apf^y the test. Which will 
serve our indknducd jreedom to give The Union or leave 
the Motion the right to govern in this field f we find five rngin 
th^ we need to give to Tte Umoru They are: 
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1. The right to grant citizenship. 

2. The right to make peace and war, to n^otiate treaties and 
otherwise deal with the outside world, to raise and main- 
tain a defense force. 

3. The right to regulate inter-state and foreign trade. 

4. The right to coin and issue money, and fix other 
measures. 

5. The right to govern communications: To operate the 
postal service, and r^^late, control or operate other 
inter-state communication services. 

Manifestly, The Union must provide citizenship in The 
Union. Obviously this brings each of us an enormous gain 
in individual freedom. Since we remain citizens of our nations 
in becoming citizens of The Union we lose nothing and only 
gain. Union citizenship must involve inter-state citizenship in 
the sense that a citizen in moving from one state to another 
retains all his Union rights and can change his state citizenship 
easily. The case for giving the other four rights to The Union 
is no less clear. We are seeing every day in all these fields 
that the rights we have granted our National governments to 
maintain separate armed forces, separate customs areas, separate 
currencies and separate communication systems have become not 
simply unnecessary to individual fre^om but increasingly 
dangerous interferences with it. 

It is easy to imagine any of the free peoples going to war 
again to maintain their rights as men. But can one imagine 
the American, British, French, or any other free people flocking 
to the colors merely to defend flieir present practice of taxing 
without representation each other^s citizens who happen to live 
with them? Can one in^igine any of their governments being 
able to raise an army to fight simply for its right to impose 
tariffs against tte other free peoples? 

No free people lacks a proud iword of heroes who gave thdr 
lives at the staSce so that men might have rd^ious freedcm. Is 
there amc^ them any record of heroes who burned sHve so 
that men : have military disdplme and wear military 

uniforms? £)o we call liberators or militali^ thc^ who fight 
for the sake of an army or navy, to wb(m armed force is a 
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gloriotis end in itself, not a means to freedom, dreadful even 
when necessary? The free whatever language they speak hold 
dear the memory of martyrs who died for freedom of speech 
and of the press. If there be men among them who would 
sacrifice their lives merely to establish and maintain different 
kinds of bits of paper representing money or postage, who 
would hold them dear? 

Common sense, however, advises strongly against giving The 
Union even minor rights that the older and most successful 
existing unions do not have. The essential thing now is to get 
The Union established, not to draw a perfect line between the 
tilings that belong to The Union and those that belong to the 
nation. Our immediate aim must be to remove the most im- 
mediate dangers to our freedom, and the easiest way to do 
this is to make no change that is not urgently or clearly needed. 
Once The Union is established time will remain for other 
changes. 

Our object in uniting, we need to remember, is not to see 
how much we can centralize government but rather how much 
we can decentralize it or cut it out entirely as unnecessary. 
Though over-decentralization in five fields drives us now to 
Union, it by no means follows that centralization is the friend 
of freedom. The fact is, paradoxically, that what little centraliz- 
ing we would do in uni^g would really be done in order, on 
balance, to have more decentralization ; we transfer five rights 
to The Union in order to curb the centralizing tendency in each 
of our nations which its possesion of these rights now causes. 
We create some new government in order to get rid of much 
more existing government, to gain cm balance more freedom 
from govensinenlal interference in our lives. 

We create Tl^ Unidfn to fre^ onrsdves from some fourteen 
governmental harriers to otir and buying cheap, 

to reduce the expi^^ of monstnous 

armaments, to cut our way out Of ' gfc^vetntftent gone jungle. 
The (Mcme of is^ ocm^pleie individucd 

fr^eedmm. It is to cook; tieaiw to tiie d^nsocxatic ideal where 
eaEh man governs himsrif so perfectiy that no other govemm^t 
i$ na^clod tiiat we make our ^ 

fiye fights we would tra^f^ to naerely 
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means of defending those individtial, local and national rights 
that democrats hold dear, — ^means, that is, of defending 'wbat 
decentralization we have attained. Far from weakening these 
dearer rights, we protect and strengthen them by this transfer. 
Failure to make this transfer forces each democracy to centralis 
to reduce individual and local rights so as to keep these five 
national rights, to sacrifice the end to the m^ns. 

The Union will give de jure status to all the existing decentral- 
ization that democrats value — ^to national home-rule for national 
affairs by whatever system of government, republic, monarchy, 
or whatnot that each nation desires, to each national language, 
each national educational system, each distinctive trait that 
makes each nation, and to the whole distinctive system of 
local liberties and customs and individual rights within the 
nation for which each nation stands. All these things now really 
have only de facto status as regards the world outside each 
nation. Only by uniting to recognize and guarantee all these 
national, local and individual rights can the democraci^ l^alize 
them even in the demcKnratic world. The practical result of their 
doing this, moreover, is to make these rights much naore secure 
as regards the outside nations to whom th^ would remain only 
a de facto claim until these nations theinselves entered The 
Union. 

In connection with centralization we need to remember that 
The Union would be unique among unions because of its 
colossal material strength. The strongest existing imions, the 
United States, needs now to have much stronger central gov- 
ernmental powers and to develop much more homogeneity in 
its population than does this Union. The United States xieeds 
to insist on more and more hcanogeneity among Americans, 
to invade more and more the fidds reserved to their states^ to 
jmt moffe and more power in fee hands of one ma n, and to pro- 
wfc a ^towir^ array of costiiy meddling central gcpieraaitot 
organs^ if k&sSm is mot merely to defaad the mfevMtld 
of Ainerfeans a^;afaist fm-^fn o3itratber%; hit ito^feeep the 
Ainerkan Uificp constantly phtod fowerftil free 

pe©|3les> sriei the Brifeh^ad tte Fieapcfe rThe Umfted States 
wmst < 3 entralize :^k)re and more H M to battle all tte time 
mondlanly and with all the rest 
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of mankind, and to prepare always to battle separately from 
them by sea, land and air, cannon, gas and bomb. There is no 
end to the amount of government required when the aim of 
govemn^t is not only to live in world chaos but to keep the 
jdiaos alive too. 

Not only would our world Union, because of its unrivalled 
str e ngth, need homogeneity in its citizenry and centralization 
in its government much less than does the United States now, 
but it would gain added strength to protect the rights of its 
members by this very lack of homogeneity and centralization. 
By encouraging the existing diversity among the democracies 
The Union would protect the citizen from the danger of 
hysteria sweeping through The Union. 

Decentralization allows The Union to profit from its forces 
and resources being so scattered that no demagogue within 
The Union could seize all its power, nor could any outside 
aggressor overwhelm The Union even by surprise attack with 
gas or germs. The Union would have no exposed center as 
the British Commonwealth has in England, as France has in 
S^s, as the United States has in the area between the North 
Atlantic and the upper MississippL Each of these centers 
would have only fractional importance to this Union. The best 
the most powerful aggressor could possibly hope to do would 
he to surprise some outlying fraction of The Union. The rest 
of The Umoffi would remain mighty enough to crush him 
like a cockroadi. In these conditions who would dare attack? 
In mmm there is strength, but never so much as when union 
is deoeatralized as only this Union could be. 

How Shall We Unite? 

We ccme to Hae protiem of method: How, cracretdy, shall 
we unite our democracies to titas desired degree? We can divide 
this problem in two. There is, ftrimarily, the tuKierlying poKti- 
ical problem putting ihese general principles into constitu- 
form, e^aM^iing The Union and its governmental 
madrinery. There is, seoondaiily, the practical problem of 
the varkms tranritional and technical difficulties raised 
% transfar of each of the five rights to The Uniohu The better 
to dferiagmsh between first th^s and of seomdary 
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importance we shall consider the former here and the latter in 
Annex 2. 


The Constitution of the Union 

The only detailed or concrete plan that The Union can need 
is a draft constitution. For the establishment of The Union 
eliminates many of the problems for which we now think we 
need plans and planned management, and it provides itself the 
mechanism — government — for solving the various problems of 
transition. 

The Convention that framed the Constitution uniting the 
Thirteen American democracies not only framed no plan ex- 
cept the Constitution, but it had no draft even of a constitution 
when it began, nothing but the broad outline of the Virginia 
plan for one — and New Jersey and Hamilton soon produced 
opposing plans. Unlike us they had no existing federal con- 
stitution on which to base their planning. 

Those who would constitute unions can turn now to many 
time-tested successes. For reasons that will be seen when we 
study carefully the American Union I believe that we should 
turn particularly to the American Constitution and experience 
for guidance. 

The drafters of the constitution of our world Union, however, 
will have the great advantage of including authorities from 
every successful denKxratic union, each of which has its own 
valuable contribution to make. The Swiss themselves are best 
fitted to tell what they have learned in uniting solid geographical 
and historical groups of Germans, French and Italians. The 
Canadians can tell of their union of French and English, the 
South Africans of their tmion of Boers and English, — and in 
the United Provinces and the United Kingdom the ikitch and 
English have a much rfder experience to relate. 

These examples may suffice to indicate the ridi shore of con- 
stitutional experience whidi, since Hamilton dted the passage 
from Hume heading this chapter, has been placed at ihe dis- 
posal of union coa^tution-tiKte^ They may indicate too the 
long traditicm and disci|Jine and training m self-government 
on which our democracies can count to . aid them in uniting. 
We have only to orgamze The Union of unions. Our constitu- 
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tiomi problem is not so much the difficult one of creating as 
the relatively easy one of selecting, adapting, consolidating, 
perfecting. It is not the venturesome task of sowing but the 
safer task of reaping the crop already grown by reason and 
chance, trial and error. 

The G)tistitution would need to make clear in the preamble, 
for reasons already explained, that we men and women are con- 
^tuting it of ourselves as equal sovereigns for our own equal 
individual freedom that The Union is organized as the nucleus 
of an eventual tmiversal world Union of equal men. 

What of India? 

At the outset there also rises the problem presented by such 
possessions of the democracies as India. Whatever we may 
wish, we must recognize that India's politically inexperienced 
millions can not at first be included in this Union on the same 
population basis as the western democracies. To try to do so 
would prevent our Union. To seek to free Indians this way 
is to deprive them of all the freedom that the organization 
of a sound nucleus of world government would bring the whole 
human species, and to expose them more than ever to the 
dangers to which all mankind is now exposed. Suppose those 
franders of the American Union who wanted slavery abolished 
bad sacrificed the idea of union when they found they could 
cot realize it without accepting slavery? Would they have made 
more freedcan thus for any one? They chose instead union 
sbvery, and within 70 yrars teis of thousands of white 
men W€®e givi^ their lives to save that Union by freeing the 
sfavesL 

It would seem mm fxiactically necessary to distinguish in 
The Union terrilory faetweem the parts ttek are already fully 
sdf-governing and liao^e wA restrict the right 

to vote in Tfakm to hid; de^ve Union office to 

tiaose bom or mtimBmd otbens oC the: former. This wottM 
mt mean that those bwn in. Th6 Unicm wouM be 

deprived of the o&er imfividtials by the 

nor of tije i^t to and hoM office in their 
opradiy. Instead, The pqlicy , should ^ lo t wj 

to Hie 
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It is true that one can destroy democracy by seeking to spread 
it too quickly and over-leading the state with too many voters 
untrained for self-government. It is also true, however, that 
the only way to acquire such training is to practise self- 
government, and that an old and well-trained democracy can 
safely and even profitably absorb a much greater proportion 
of inexperienced voters than seems theoretically possiUe. 

This whole problem is one of striking a balance, of deddir^ 
what proportion of the peoples that for one reason or another 
are politically weak shall be admitted at the outset to full citizen- 
ship. Common sense woidd seem to suggest both that we start 
with a low proportion, and that we explicitly state at the start 
that The Union’s aim shall be to increase this proportion there- 
after as much as prudent experiment justifi^ A poli<y that 
deliberately and unequivocally aims at preparing everyone 
in The Union for full citizenship should transform existing 
colonial psychology and make the oolonial problem mudi eas^ 
to handle. It would be treating the politically inexperienced 
peoples much the same as we treat politically our own immatare 
sons and daughters. These know that when they come of age 
they will enjoy full citizenship rights, and this great section 
of the imfranchised has never rebell^ against the state nor 
taken the attitude the colonially unfranchised often do. 

The non-self-goveming parts of die democracies present 
another constitutional problem: Shall these territories remain 
under their control as now, or shall each democracy on entering 
The Union transfer to The Union all its non-self-governmg 
possesdons? The latter policy would not be experimental; it 
was successfully practised in the American Union. Indeed, the 
decision of the various states to transfer their land m the 
Northwest to the United States to govern as its Northwest 
Territory gave the United States in its league period a common 
possession and a common interest that contributed greatly to 
llbe estabIMnnent and of die preset Amteskan 

TJmom- ' ‘ ^ ^ 

This poBcy wouli veqmne the United sand France to 

give mere tfen^any other ifaerefore be 

caBed unfair, tot the American ptoedent was open to ihe 
,^tiE|e attach One seeds lo feflse a teafed view in striking the 
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“balance between contributions to The Union. For example, the 
United States would give to The Union treasury much greater 
gold reserves than the British or French. 

Moreover, it is much easier to see the advantages the govern- 
ments of the various democracies would gain from continuing 
to hold their colonies than those their citizens would individually 
gain thereby. The question for the individual Englishman, 
Frenchman, American, Dutchman, is not whether his national 
government would lose by his transferring the administration 
of colonies to The Union but whether he himself would lose 
on balance by accepting The Union on this basis. 

The Union Legislature 

The chief technical problem in drafting the Union Constitu- 
tion is the organization of its governmental machinery, its 
legislative, executive and judicial departments, and its mech- 
anism for amending the constitution. 

Practice is strongly in favor of a two-house Union legislature 
with one house based completely on the population and the 
other modifying this principle of equal men in favor of equal 
states. If the constitution allows one representative for every 
half million or million citizens, the result would be roughly : 


AustraHa.. ........ 

13 

7 

Norway 

6 

3 

Bdgium. 

16 

8 

Sweden 

12 

6 

rWtJwla . , 


11 

Switzerland 

8 

4 

Denmark 

7 

4 

XTnion of South Africa^. 

4 

2 

Fmksmd , . 

7 

4 

United Kingdom . ' 

93 

47 

France 

Ireland 

Hethez^nds 

84 

6 

16 

4 ^ 

3 

8 

United States 

25S 

129 

New Zealand 

3 

2 

Totals 

546 

280 


1 Based <m 13 ^ wMte popalatiosD ^ce n^oes there lack the right to 
vote. 


These who fear iim 'TOuld give Ammeans too much wdght 
in the House need to rememba: two things. One is that this 
would dinrinish with every new democracy that entered 
The Union. The other is that there is no more danger of the 
American deputies or those f any other i^ation voting as 
n bloc when elected individually l^y |)e€^e of s^)ari^e dee- 
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tion districts than there is of the New York members of Con- 
gress or the Scottish members of Parliament voting as a unit 
now. Party lines would immediately cut across national ones 
in this Union as in all others. 

As for the Senate, its main purposes are to safeguard the less 
populous against the more populous states, the state govern- 
ments against The Union government, and the people of The 
Union against over-centralization. In the American Union the 
method of achieving this purpose consists partly in allowing" 
two senators to the people — ^not the government — of each state, 
no matter what the number of people in it may be. This might 
be copied in our Union. The difference in population betweea 
the United States and New Zealand, the most and the least 
populous democracies in our Union, is proportionately about 
the same as the difference between New York and Nevada. 

For my part, however, I would favor a slight modification of 
this part of the American system. I would allow two senators 
to every self-governing nation of 25,000,000 or less population,, 
two additional senators for every additional 25,000,000 or 
major fraction thereof up to a totsJ population of 100,000,000^ 
and thereafter two more senators for each 50,000,000 or major 
fraction thereof. This would give two senators to each of 
the fifteen democracies except France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the first two of which would have four 
and the third would have eight. The results of the two systems 
may be seen below: 


Australia 

2 

2 

Norway 

2 

2' 

Belgium. 


2 

Sw«ien 

2 

2* 

Camuia 


2 

Switzerland 

2 

2- 

IDenmark 


2 

Union South Africa 

2 

2 

Finland 


2 

United Kingdom 

2 

4 

Prance 


4 

United States * . . . 

2 

s 

Ireland 


2 




Netherlands ........ 


2 




New Zealand * 


2 

Totals 

3^ 

40 


The American method would give the small deraxnades a 
preponderance of five-sixths. The other would givfe them three- 
fifths t!^ Senate at the start, and these pre^rtions would 
grow with the acknisskm of new member nations since neatly* 
all potential m^bers have less than 25,ooopoo popuktion. It 
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would seem wise to allow the government of so vast a Union 
as ours to draw more than the American system permits on the 
experience of the democracies most accustomed to government 
on a big scale, so long as the Senate’s function of safeguarding 
the gtrtall democracies and decentralization is not thereby en- 
dangered. Either way the Senators would be elected at large 
by each nation, and each senator would have one vote. 

Pakliamentasy OB. Presidential Government? 

There are obvious arguments for the parliamentary and for 
the presidential system of government. The former is more re- 
sponsive, the latter more stable. One can argue that in this new 
venture of establishing union on a world scale, and among so 
many historic nations, the first aim must be stability. Once The 
Union is firmly established its government can be made more 
responsive when the need becomes insistent, whereas if The 
Unicm is so responsive at the start as to be unstable it may be 
too late to remedy this defect and keep The Union together. 
It is safer to cut cloth too long than too short. Moreover, the 
establishment of The Union eliminates so much of the work 
of government today as to make responsiveness less necessary. 

On the other hand, one can argue that by eliminating all the 
burden and waste of unnecessary government and by generally 
freeing the individuaJ we stimulate enormously the most power- 
ful sources of diange. The drafters of the American Constitu- 
tion had no way of knowing how rapidly the United States 
would grow under the free conditions Ihey provided. We know 
myw frcm thfe experiaice how conducive individual freedom 
IS to rapid growth, invention^ discovery, change in everything. 
We need lodk tecfc to see how the tempo of change has 
been accelerating generation since government began to 
be made on tl^ prindpfc of the equality of man and for the 
Rights of Man. We camnot make this Union without speeding 
praporti(mately the tenfpo of diange. Prudeiice once required for 
freedom sfcaWe talfeer government Now pru- 

deusoe (kmamds gieato pfOfMoiS 

lily mm view favors a of fl^ re^nsive and 

Sfcahfe,; of the ;alid .pnesideiifel ^ 
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the peculiar needs of out Union, and insuring that its govern- 
ment will not seem too strange to any of the democracies. This 
brings us to the problem of the executive power. Only here 
do I think that we need to invent or innovate in making this 
constitution, though not very much even here. 

The Executive 

My suggestion is that instead of establishing a siiigle execu- 
tive we vest executive authority in a Board of five persons, 
each sekcted for five years, one each year, or each elected 
for ten years, one every other year. This would assure constant 
change in the Board and constant stability. I would have three 
elected, by direct popular vote. I think it highly essential that 
there be some officer or officers in The Union dectcd by and 
responsible to the people of The Union as a whole, as is the 
American President. The other two members of the Board I 
would have elected in between the popular elections, one by 
the House of Deputies, the other by die Senate. This should 
assure a more representative Board. The Board would estab- 
lish a rotation whereby each member woidd preside over it one or 
two years. Three should form a quorum of the Board and it 
should act normally by the majority of those voting. 

The Board, I would further surest, should delegate most 
of its executive authority to a Premier who would exercise this 
power with the help of a Cabinet of his own choosing until he 
lost the confidence of either the House or die Senate, whereupon 
the Board would name another Prratier. I would give the Board 
power to dissolve either house or both of them in order to call 
new elections, and I believe it ^loold also have a power of 
veto somewhat similar to that which the American Piesicteit 
has. I would make the Board commander-in-diief at Ihe 
Vtnor^s armed forces, and empower it with the odnses^tt of 
the Setiate to ocmdude treaties and name all the tlWoti jtl^lges. 

I wc^d have it report to the peo| 2 e and the 
f rom to dtee out stade of human freedcfe and of The 

Umon, and on the effects and need of charge to! to recom- 
mend broa<% m^B^res and policies. In short; T vrorid sitrust 
more and long duties of the moecotive to the 
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Board, and leave the more detailed and short term duties to the 
Premier and Cabinet. 

The aim of this system is threefold : First, to assure the su- 
premacy of the people and to provide strength, continuity, sta- 
bility and foresight in the executive while keeping it responsible 
to and representative of the people. Second, to reassure all those 
who would be fearful of any one man having too much power 
in The Union, or of all executive authority being in the hands 
of, say, an American, or an Englishman, or a Frenchman. Third, 
to avoid the unhealthy burden now placed on one man by the 
American system, while enabling the head of The Union to 
fulfill the liaison functions which the British royal family do to 
some extent in the smaller British Commonwealth, and which 
would be much more necessary in The Union. All members of 
the Board would be expected to travel through the Union. It 
would be easy for the Board to arrange rotation whereby one 
would be visiting the more distant parts of The Union while 
another was visiting the less distant parts and the other three 
were at the capital.* Such, broadly, are the aims of the system 
I suggest I believe few will object to these aims, and certainly 
I would not object to any other system that promised to secure 
them better than mine, or nearly as well. 

The JuniciARY 

The essentials to me here are that there be an independent 
Supreme Court, that no controversies among member states be 
excluded from its jurisdiction, and that the constitution be made 
e3q>lidtly the suprane law of TTie Union. To attain these ends I 
would favor oc^ 3 ring brcadly the method followed in the Ameri- 
can Constitution. No doubt there would be controversy over 
whether the Suprane Court should have the right to in-v^idate 
laws as unccmstitutionaL I believe it should have this right. The 
essential purpose of this right is, however, to keep the Constitu- 
ticttx supreme — to keep intact the division between the more 
fundamental law wluch can be changed reiativdy slowly, the 
Constitution, and the less fusidaina:^ law which can be changed 

* Where should be the Unlou^s There woaldj be advantages in 

hav^ a permanent and aj^ In liavii^ /Sie L^hlate^ alternate 
sesskw tbere with sessitms in ^ch of ©f fbe tJinon. This is 

the mamf quesrioos best left to Ae to tiecide. 
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relatively quickly, the statutes. It would seem wiser to accept 
any system that gives reasonable promise of attaining this pur- 
pose than to delay or sacrifice The Union by controversy over 
the question of method. 

The Amending Machinesy 

Connected with the problem of the judiciary is the problem 
of how the constitution shall be amended. Many of the objec- 
tions made to the American Supreme Court would be more 
justly aimed at the American Constitution’s amending mech- 
anism. It makes that Constitution too hard to change, too rigid^ 
and it has for me the further disadvantages of being based too 
much on the states as corporate bodies. All that has been said 
of our Union’s need to adapt itself more quickly to change than 
the American Union needed to do when it b^an applies with 
special force to the present problem. I would suggest that the 
constitution be amended by majority vote of the voting citizens 
on proposals that had gone through some preliminary scrutiny, 
with several choices open as to the kind of scrutiny. 

It would be expressly stipulated in the constitution, towever, 
that certain constitutional guarantees, such as the right of each 
nation to conduct its own affairs in its own language and the 
right of each citizen to freedom of speech and of the press, 
could not be lessened without the consent of each nation. 

Such are the main lines on which The Union could be con- 
stituted. Those who desire to see how these proposals look 
when actually applied will find- in the annexes an illustrative 
draft ccmstitution containing them, it may give a better idea 
of them as a whole, and it provides an easy means of indicating 
how various minor constitutional problems not treated here 
might be solved. 

Too Eighteenth Century^’? 

I should esteem it the extr^ne cf imprudence to proioiig the 
precariotfs stale oE qur natkmal affairs^ and to expose Union 
to die jeopardy of successive experiments, in ffte chimerical pur- 
suit of a perfect plan , — HamiUon in The FederaUst, LXXXV. 

I would mm briefly ex|fetn ray position bettor to those who 
object to my constitufic^al ideas as being too ^‘eighteenth cen- 
tury" and would prefer to see more recc^ition given to eco- 
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nomic considerations. I would neither stick to nor discard ideas 
because of their date, I would base my choice on reason and 
experience and existing" practical and political conditions. I would 
not deny that two plus two make four simply because they made 
four in the eighteenth century, and I would not discard the basic 
principle either of union or of the steam engine because they 
were discoTered in that century. On the other hand, I would 
not blindly copy past applications even of sound principle. I 
believe that we can never understand a principle fully or apply 
it perfectly at first (if ever), that we start with a faulty grasp 
and application of it, and that as we put this to the test of 
practice we gain an increasingly better position to understand 
and apply the basic principle. I find that I am more and more 
impressed by our need of practical experience in order to learn. 
Two examples may make clearer what I mean. 

When I was a small boy my grandfather, Thomas Kirshman, 
used to tell me, as he studied the buzzards soaring over the 
fields and woods of Missouri, that when men learned the prin- 
ciple the buzzards used they would at last begin to fly. He did 
not live to know that men would begin to fly thanks to what 
tfaqr bad learned about some things buzzards do not use — ^to 
what they had fcamed about creating motive power since Watt’s 
time, and about apjdying the prindjde of the wheel on which 
Watt Imilt in his time. The fact is that only after they had 
Sown for years with the aid of wheels and engines did men 
leam of the warm air currents that rise from open fields and 
of Ihe cold Oi^ that descend toward wooded plots, and begin 
in gliders to soar like buzzards wiflioiit wheels or motors- 

Similarly; I bdieve that for our Union to be possible we had 
to try out the feigue C^ainly I do not mean to 

deny by my criticisms of the League of Nations the immense 
debt that I persc)mli|^ owe to it and to Woodrow Wilson and 
all the other men who Is^e beSeried in it and made it possible 
for me to enjoy adtanlage of seemg WhatCotdd htver before 
be seen — a wc^ orgamzalipU in operatfen. 

I do not doubt that te learii bo#i to understand 

and to aj^ly better the princ^fl^: is%d that prin- 

should primarily ' at 
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lished, and only secondarily at getting it established on what 
one believes to be the most perfect application of the principle 
of union. It seems to me that we are more likely to get The 
Union established by making it an extension of existing appli- 
cations of the union principle with which people are familiar 
than by asking men not only to break new ground but to do it 
a new or unfamiliar way. 

That is why I propose establishing The Union on, for ex- 
ample, the familiar “eighteenth century^' political basis of a 
two-house l^siature in which the representation of each citizen 
of The Union is determined by where he lives and not by what 
he does. I know the modem tendency is to stress increasingly 
this latter, “economic,” basis and to move toward r^esenting 
men at least partly by their economic group interests. 

However fertile this “economic” field may prove to be, we 
have as yet hardly begun to explore it, and it seems to me that 
the best way to hasten its exploration — ^and certainly the best 
way to get Union now — is to establish The Union on the fa- 
miliar time-tested political basis with a minimum of innovation, 
and to leave it to each member state to experiment thereafter 
as much as it desires with organizing itself on an economic 
basis. This method allows the various methods of economic 
organization to be tried out on a small scale. It avoids the dan- 
gers of experimenting with one of these methods prematurely 
on too vast a scale and of delaying or preventing the establish- 
ment of The Union by overloading it with innovation. The 
method proposed is, in short, singly the method of doing fiirst 
things firs^;. 


of the object ismdeed emlmrassmgLTke 
system oj Hemj the IVth oj aiied by the gn&test states^ 

men, is smaU when compaared to the jabric we c&re now to 
erect- 

James Wilsoh in the 

n : ? America Unioii*s CcEistfeitional C€>itventk)o 



Qiapter XI 
Of Time anJ XJnion 

It ought to be the constant aim of every wise public council to 
find out, by cautious experiments and rational, cool endeavors, 
with how little, not how much, of this restraint [on individual 
freedom] the community can subsist. For liberty is a good to be 
improved and not an evil to be lessened. . . . 

But whether liberty be advantageous or not (for I know it is 
a fashicai to decry the very principle) none will dispute that 
peace is a blessit^; and peace must in the course of human 
affairs be frequently bought by some indulgence and toleration 
at least to liberty. For as the Sabbath (though of Divine insti- 
tuticMi) was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, govern- 
ment, which can claim no higher origin or authority, in its exer- 
cise at least, ought to conform to the exigencies of the time. — 
Burke^ 

A policy of national sovereignty and independence has for 
varions reasons proved very helpful in the past to the freedom 
of every democracy. This has helped lead them all to conclude 
that continuance of this policy must always prove helpful and 
never harmful to individual freedom, no matter how conditions 
change. But the question these democracies face is not whether 
a policy of nationalism toward all states is always necessary 
to this end, or never is as r^rds any of them. The question is 
whether at the presait time and in existing conditions they will 
secure individual freedom better by practising toward each other 
a policy of absolute nationalist, pr one of cooperation of na- 
tional units as in a league, or one of union. 

In 1776 when Britain, to quote Lord Acton’s History of 
Fre€dom, ^liad been brought tack, by indirect ways, nearly to 
the concfition which the Revolution {of 1688] had be^ designed 
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to remedy forever'* and “Europe seemed incapable of becoming 
the home of free states/' the peoples of the Thirteen American 
colonies manifestly secured their liberty better by separating 
from a common sovereignty and declaring ttemselves “free and 
independent states." Just as manifestly in 1789, in a •world of 
absolutism, the peoples of these Thirteen American States se- 
cured their liberties better by “sacrificing'' the sovereignty of 
their states to that of the United States. 

A policy of extending that Union to other democracies was 
then impossible. The only practical "way to extend it was the 
one followed, that of deliberately drawing individuals from all 
the European states and ■with them peopling the wilderness,* 
organizing it piecemeal into states and uniting then with these 
democracies. 

A policy of entangling alliance with any of the European 
states was clearly dangerous to the freedom of the Americans. 
Few will dispute, however, that it was wise for the American 
people to ally with absolutist Fimice till they could do without 
so dangerous a medicine. After all, that iliance killed only 
the absolutist partner. 

The establishment of the Latin American republics brought 
the .American people a new choice. They took a middle course, 
still exceedingly Jx>ld for a people then only 10,000,000 strong 
facing the victorious Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia and 
Prussia. For the Union pledged then in the Monroe Doctrine 
its full cooperation in guaranteeing the Latin American repub- 
lics against the restoration of European absolutism. 

The World War faced Americans again with this recurrent 
problem in circumstances which made two things essential, and 
looking backward now we may see that tl^y contrived to ac- 
complish both, the one through the President and the other 
throt^h the Senate. 

’•‘Tins free maingration policy was not only a dellber^ American 
policy but <m& of tfe thii^ for which we fc^l:^ to estabfish o^ar inde- 
pendence from Britain. In our general retresf auto the WorH War from 
the deep^ American principle, we forgot, in adopting fiien existing 
law restricting inmiigratkm, tlmt the indktmeiits broti^rt against George 
III by the Declaration of Independence included this oiie: “He has en- 
deavored to prevent thte populafion of diese states; for that purpose ob- 
the laws for natm^iption of f^seigners, refu^ig to pass others 
td^e&oura^ their migration hither.” 
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The first essential was to establish a living institution that 
could bring out the great truth that the freedom of man had 
reached the point where it required law and order and govern- 
ment to be organized on a world scale. This institution Wilson 
did create. The founding of the League of Nations was an 
achievement for which Woodrow Wilson will always merit 
well of men. His was a conscious, positive, constructive act 
done against the indifference or opposition of all his peers in 
power. 

Om must measure the grandeur of a man by his contem- 
poraries, for his successors stand upon him. There is no get- 
ting away from the fact that Woodrow Wilson got done what 
man had long dreamed of doing and had often tried to do but 
never done. Woodrow Wilson worked in a world in which the 
great conservatives saw no need for organizing world law and 
order, and the great liberals insisted the most important need 
was to lay down perfect frontiers and all that, and the great 
revolutionists at Moscow were interested only in violent over- 
throw of capitalism everywhere, not in the greater revolution 
of bloodlessly overthrowing violence itself. History may weU 
rate Woodrow Wilson as a greater conservative than Poincare 
and a greater revolutionist than Lenin. He stands out among 
the gfmt men of his day, for among them he alone was wise 
ener^ to know that the League with all its faults was at that 
moeaent in history worth half a dozen Versailles treaties, and 
t50 pay that price so that the great truth in his League might 
live and grow and make itself known to men as can only things 
that hve. 

The other essential was that the great error Wilson^s work 
contained should be broi^ht out before it was too late to avoid 
the catastrophe to which great error must inevitably lead. I do 
not doubt that the United States by joining the L^gue wmfid 
have enormously strengthened it and changed inestimably for 
the better the whole course of An^rican and world history since 
the war. We would aH be better off today, but I doubt that, our 
chSdren wotdd bf be^ when &ey tak^ over, 

I do not know whether iset: eitoy woidd have 

led to detection and correctfon fe tisj© dE tiie in lhe Ibeag^. 
But I do know this : As long ^ 0 toist 
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grow, and grow to catastrophe. You cannot possibly place the 
sovereignty of the nation above the sovereignty of man without 
strengthening the nation at the expense of the citizen. 

It was essential that the error should be made clear in time 
for the generation most likely to see and remedy it to act That 
this essential was assured was the contribution of Senator Borah 
and his friends. It was a less meritorious act than that of Wilson 
for its whole merit depended for existence upon Wilson succeed- 
ing in establishing the League. But though the value of a brake 
depends upon there being a motor, a brake becomes the second 
essential once the motor runs. The ^Irreconcilables,'"' too, served 
man and truth and freedom. 

These examples from one democracy's history indicate that 
the question, whether freedom requires a policy of separation, 
aloof nationalism, cooperation, league or union, can not be set- 
tled by a free people once for all toward all the world. Free men 
must always ask, when a policy is proposed, '‘Will it secure 
better the blessings of liberty, not to our ancestors or the state, 
but to ourselves and our posterity?” 

Since the first Union b^an in 1789 the positiotis of democ- 
racy and absolutism have been reversed. Wl^re government of 
the people, by the people, for the peopk among as many as 
3,000,000 men was then an untried experiment, it has now been 
tried for more than a century by several powerful nations. 
Freedom can count today on a nixieus of 300,000,000 men and 
women whose combined power for defense against absolutism 
is even more overwh^ning than the aggressive power al^o- 
lutism enjoyed against the 3,000,000 in 17^. 

Since “from Amarica," as Acton said, the Rights of Man 
“burst forth like a conqueror upcm the world they were d^tmed 
to transform,'* they have indeed transfonr^ conditions. ithM 
the light of these changed conditions, and because of them, tto 
tte question of tibe political relations among the democraries 
needs to be reexmmned and answered mm afresh by afi Aeir 
citizens : 

Does our fr^dom as individmls still requiie a po&y of na- 
tional sovere^nty toward each other? Do we stiH need to suffer 
aO the restraints on our liberty that fifteen sovereignties in- 
volve? Since ihdividt^ freedom so far tes ^rined by each 
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cation of the union principle, can it lose by further application 
of that principle, — ^by union of the unions of the free? If our 
fathers could solve the problem of increasing man’s freedom 
tremendously in every vray by balancing local and central gov- 
ernment in Union, can we not do as well? Can we follow in 
their path if we stop now in their tracks ? 


Not only has the rebuilding oj a sound economic structure 
become absolutely essential but the re-estdblishment of order 
under Um in relations among nations has become imperatively 
necessary . . . When the dignity of the human soul is denied in 
great parts of the world, and when that denial is made a slogan 
under which propaganda is set in motion and armies take the 
field, no one of us can be sure that his country or even his home 
is safe. 

Secretary of State Hull, Aug. 16, 1938 


As nature in her dispensation of conceitedness has dealt with 
private persons, so has she given a particular smatch of self^ 
love to each country and nation, Upoh this account it is that the 
English challenge the prerogative of having the most handsome 
women, of being most accomplished in the skill of music, and of 
keeping the best tables. The Scotch brag of their gentility, and 
pretend the genius of their native soil inclines them to be good 
disputants. The French think themselves remarkable for com- 
plaisance and good breeding , , , 

The Italians value themselves for learning and eloquence . . . - 
The Grecians pride themselves in having been the first inventors 
of most arts . . . The Turks . . . pretend they profess the only 
true religion, and laugh at all Christians for superstitious, nor- 
row-souled fools. The Jews to this day expect their Messias as 
devoutly as they beUeve m their first prophet Moses, The Spcm- 
iards challenge the repute of being accounted good soldiers. And 
the Germans are noted for their t&M, proper staiure, and for their 
skin m magic. But not to mention any more, I suppose you are 
cdrrndy cotwinced how greed m improvement and addition to 
the happiness of human Ufe is occ&noned by self-love^ 

Erasmus, The Praise of Fdfy, 1515 



Chapter XII 

To Gret Ttte Union No-w 

The people gave their voice, and the danger that hung upon 
our borders went by like a cloud. . . . The Statesman declares 
his mind before the event, and submits himself to be tested by 
those who have believed in him. . . . The adventurer is silent 
when he ought to have spoken. — Demosthenes, 

I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. I have 
seen blood running from the wounded. I have seen men coughing 
out their gassed lungs. I have seen the dead in the mud. I have 
seen cities destroyed. I have seen two hundred limping, ex- 
hausted men come out of the line—the survivors of a regiment 
of one thousand that went forward forty-eight lK)urs before. I 
have seen children starving. I have seen the agony of mothers 
and wives. I hate war. 

I have passed unnumbered hours, I shall pass unnumbered 
hours thinking and planning how war may be kept from this 
Nation. I wish I could keep war from all naticms . — President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, At^. 14, 1936. 

Let Unionists Unite 

To get The Union the first thing those who want it should 
do is to say so, and unite for it. The way not to get it is to 
think : ‘"This idea of The Union is all right, and I’m for it, and 
thou|^ there are lots of difficulties no doubt they can be 
come some way, but you’ll never get most people to believe m 
it, th^re too prejudiced and unreasonable for it to have a 
chance, and so wtat’s the use of my doing anythiiig dbout it?” 
Inffividuals who take this condescendii^ view of tbar fellows 
condemn themselves and form the main obstacle to thdr own 
desires. No one can express the individual’s will but himself, 
and so long as imKviduals do m>t at least express iHmr will for 
The Union it remains unknown, isolated, lost. So bng as tmst 
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men wait for the majority to make known their will for The 
Union that majority can not possibly be formed. 

The Union has this great advantage; Its supporters do not 
need to wait on diplomats to get it. They need only turn to 
themselves and their neighbors, — ^but they must do that. The 
first necessity then is that Unionists wherever they are should 
make known their will for The Union and organize their neigh- 
borhood, and state and nation, and keep on uniting for The 
Union, and coordinating their work in all the democracies, until 
they form the majority needed to get The Union. 

Democracy, however, allows policy to be promoted by men 
individually as well as collectivdy. Its true source of power is 
the free individual, and collective action is only one of the ways 
open to him. Each individual has an interest in The Union, 
and democracy has freed individuals to advance that common 
interest by each putting behind it his own peculiar power. Some 
individuals have a gift for organizing men, others for organiz- 
ing thoughts; one can express things in writing, another is 
excellent in impromptu public debate ; there are men with spe- 
cial talent in every field, — ^trade, production, finance, defense, 
communications, research, poptilarization. For the establishment 
of The Union diere is a need and a place for the special talent 
and special experience of every individual. 

The essential is that each individual, without waiting for any 
one else, begin devoting some of his individual talent to The 
Union- Let those with a gift for organizing remember that the 
right of free assembly, which allows them to do the thing they 
best can do, was est^Iished only by union of democrats; let 
them b^n rising their ^ft for the safeguarding and extension 
of that right by otganizk^ their r^ghbors for The Union. 

There was a tune when men vrith the gift of writing or q)eak- 
ing went to fee 90 ti^ ofeer men wife such gifts might 
freely use them. To pres^e these rfehts today those with the 
gift of writing or brfy i^d to The Union s<^e 

of their gift. Each nee% a felt of fee thing he is ricfeest 

m and can best atfotd tO; If who profits fixHli the 

flgh^ of Man givtds mw for fee cause 

made |K)s$ 3 )te these fee i worM l&ien, 

and its“p^er^ri^rts ior ^ ' ' 
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We can get The Union still more quickly by working not only 
through our individual selves and through our organizations, 
but simultaneously through our governments. There is much 
complaint among us that autocracy allows men to act more 
swiftly than democracy. Autocracy, however, does not allow a 
people to do more swiftly what they will; it allows one man 
to do his will swiftly with the power of millions whom he 
keeps from even knowing what their will is. Democracy allows 
no individual the autocrat’s speed and power of personal action, 
but it does allow the majority of men to form their common 
will and execute it swiftly. Democracy’s speed of action is in 
direct ratio to the common sense of its citizens. 

Though we usually form and express our will by votes on 
election day, we can form and express it any day in letters to 
the press, and more directly in messages to the representativer 
we have already elected. We can be certain that as soon as we 
make known to them our majority will for The Union we shall 
have our existing organized power — our governments — acting 
forthwith for The Union. Democracy is not simjJiy government 
that bears always on the individual, it consists just as much 
in the individual bearing always on the government. 

The democracy that permits a book such as this one to be 
freely written by any simple citizen and freely read by any in- 
dividual, makes the speed with which the common will can be 
formed depend cmly on the book’s truth and clarity, and the 
need for action. Men will not reject truth that they see dearly, — 
certainly not when need is opening d^r eyes. Democracy makes 
the sp^d with which the common will is then expres^ and 
executed depend (mfy on the majority of individuals using a 
microscopic fraction of their energy and money. It provides the 
dtizen with a cheap and simple meam — even less botherson^ 
than the vote — of bringing his will to bear at cmce on iris 
government 

He need ocJy write, tdegraph, tdepbooe tils Representatfve, 
Semior^ Deputy, Meanber of Pariamaat, Pmnief, President 
lie can reduce Iris effort to the point wb^ he need oafy spend 
the penny and the nrinute nee<^ to ^nd his rqsresentative a 
pc^tal card asking him to favor The Union. The thing that 
hhn hesitate to do tMs— 'the fact that he can express 
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only one man^s will for The Union — is the thing that gives 
it weight. A hundred men sending 100 individual messages will 
outweigh 1,000 men sending the same stereotyped one. The more 
individually each man expresses his will the more weight it will 
have, and the more pennies or minutes he spends in expressing 
it, the more weight it will gain, of course. 

Citizens who want The Union enough to have a postcard 
served with the breakfast newspaper only for one week so that 
the news each day will remind them to send it seven times, can 
be sure they will thereby cast a weight out of all proportion to 
their effort — so sharply will this contrast with their usual inertia 
and lack of persistence. 

The raindrop on the window seems powerless, but the crudest 
mill-wheel moves if only enough raindrops take the same canal. 
It is easier for the democrat to move his government to make 
The Union than for the raindrop to spin a turbine. Surely de- 
mocracy which lets the individual do so much so easily is worth 
the effort that it requires from any man to save it and extend it. 

The more advanced democracy is, the less effort it requires 
of each citizen, but the greater the responsibility on each to do 
that little promptly. How great a responsibility for man's vast 
future we each now bear, we may see by first looking backward. 

In Man Oxjr Trust 

*"Ours is not the first modem world — ^there was Rome." Of 
all I heard Dean Carlyle say at Oxford this I remember. There 
was Rome (it came to me long after) and had the men of 
Rome held the ground that Man had won then for Man, where 
might not we be now? Had Rome not fallen, would Man have 
needed 2,000 years to step from Aristotle on to Descartes, and 
seven generations more to step from Descartes on to Darwin? 

Had the men of Rome only held this ground — ^but Rome fell, 
and when Rome fell, then fell not only civilized man, but all 
the barbarians whom they were civilizing, and American Red- 
skins of whose existence they were not aware. When Rome fell, 
truly you and I and all of us fell down, for then fell down our 
spedes. It has not reached today the point it could kmg since 
have passed had Rome not fall^ 

Fifty generations have lived and toiled and died since Rcnne 
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fell, and slowly, coral-like, man has raised another and a far 
better Rome. It is the freest and the most extensive and the 
most marvelous and the most delicate civilization our species 
yet has known. Beside it Rome seems as barbarous as the world 
Rome ended seemed to Rome, and as imfree as our civilization 
should seem to our children. 

With the fruits of past labor, with the slavery fruits of war, 
Rome bridged streams with massive stone. With the fruits of 
future labor, with the fruits of plants unplanted, we have flung 
strong spans of steel across great harbors. In the first Rome 
men knew how to make one hundred do the work of one hun- 
dred. Our Rome has been made possible because, with our 
greater freedom, we have found how to make one hundred do 
the work of one thousand by credit — ^which is to say by faith 
in our future, by faith in Man. 

Thus Man has freed the power in his arm until a child^s 
finger on a button in London can start gigantic machines in 
Australia. Man has given his legs the seven-league boots he 
dreamed of in his fairy-tale age. He has come to throw his voice 
across oceans of which the first Rome never dreamed, to attune 
his ear to voices coming at once from the same room and from 
the antipodes, to sharpen his eye until he has discovered and 
had to name worlds of tiny animals and enormous stars that 
Adam never saw. Man has freed himself not only to enter the 
heavens alive, but to fly upside down as the birds themselves 
can not fly. 

Thus have men built up a civilization that seems too solid 
now to fall. And it is at once the strongest and the most fragile 
civilization that Man has ever made, the one in which the indi- 
vidual is most independent and dependent. We have not placed 
our world on the shoulders of an Atlas; we have pyramided 
our world on credit — on faith, on dependence on our neighix)rs 
(and we have for neighbors men not cmly next door but next 
continent), on dqjendence on ourselves, on dependence on Man 
and freedom for Man. Democracy is based on faith in free and 
equal Man, faith in Man^s vast future. 

For ten years now this confidence, this credit, this faith upon 
which our Rome is built has been crumbling away. Who can 
gtmrantee us that this crumbling can go on and our world re- 
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imin? And if it fall? If it falls, then we can prophesy with 
certainty. If our democratic civilization falls, then will fall not 
only Germany, or France, or Russia, but Europe, not only Eu- 
rope but America, Asia, Africa. The fat and the famished, the 
advanced and the retarded, the capitalists and the communists, 
the haves and the have-nots, the unionists and the nationalists, — 
they will all go down together into new dark ages, they and their 
diildren’s children, for how many generations ? 

Man’s Worst Weakness 

Our Rome need not fall. To live and grow to greater marvels 
it needs but the faith that made it, the faith in Man. Man’s 
worst weakness is that he is always underestimating Man. He 
has never seen too large, he has always seen too small, too small. 
He has never had too much faith in what Man could do ; he has 
always had too little. 

Since time began, the western world lay there across the sea, 
but even when Columbus came he saw himself as the discoverer 
not of a new world but of a new route. The kettle steamed 
through thousands of years of human slavery ; then came Watt 
' — and which would amaze him most today : The automobile, or 
the n^o owning one? Once a man believed that Man could 
make a ship go without sails against a river. Other men called 
his ship Fulton^ s FoUy. But he kept faith in Man, in one man, — 
himself, — ^and Fidton^s Folly went paddling up the Hudson. 
Fulton saw far for his time, but doubtless he himself would 
have caDed it foUy to believe the oil he used to cure a cold in 
the head could ever drive gigantic ships across the Atlantic in 
a hundred hours. 

The fathers of the American Republic, the leaders of the 
French Revolution, the authors of the Bill of Rights, the po- 
litical liberators of men everywhere had faith in Man — but 
they had no idea of all the forces they were freeing. They had 
3K) idea of all the rajnd growth in civilization, all the transforma- 
tion of the world, all the victories of men over autocracy and 
that would come from freeing those then cali^ la 
€m(lSte. Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton, all voic^ de^joir 
Off the American Union efven after its establi^fen^l^^ but they 
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are not remembered for their doubts. They are known for what 
faith they showed in Man- 

Man has still to find the limit of what he can do if only he 
has faith in himself. And yet each generation has seen wonders 
done by men who believed in Man. Man^s greatest achievements 
have been the work of some obscure man or handful of men 
with faith in themselves, helping mankind against mankind's 
stubborn opposition. These inventors, discoverers, artists, states- 
men, poets, — each of our benefactors has always had to over- 
come not only Nature but his own species. And always these 
lone men with faith have worked this wonder. As Andrew Jack- 
son said, one man with courage makes a majority. 

We have seen a village rmknown through all the ancient 
Roman era become in a century Mecca to a world greater than 
Rome ever ruled, because one man lived there then with faith 
in himself. We know what marvels one single simple individual 
with faith in Man can work — one Mohammed, one Joan of Arc, 
one Gutenberg, one Paine, Pasteur, Edison. What we do not 
know is what marvels could be done if the fifteen elected leaders 
of the 300,000,000 free m^ and women once worked together 
with the faith of one Columbus. We know that, working to- 
gether, — ^which means depending on each other, — ^the Wright 
brothers did one of the many things that Man had always 
dreamed and failed of doing. But the Wright brothers were 
two simple citizens; they were not fifteen leaders in whom mil- 
lions of men already trusted. 

As I stand aloof wnd watch [Walt Whitman wrote] there is 
something profcm^ly moving in greed masses of men following 
the leadership of men who do nod believe in man. 

Yet the leaders who iKtve believed in Man and have appealed 
not to his lowest but to his higtest instincts have always in 
the end teen not only followed but afone remembered by aH 
mankind. There is nowhere a monimaent to those who btmied 
Bruno at the stake; there is in Rome a monument raised, in 
1889, which says: 

To Bruno^ the century he foremw, here where he burned. 

As is the dust are all 0 iose of our species who said that Man 
could never bring ihe lightning down against his other natural 
fc^. .Green still is the name of Fraiddin. Who were those 
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twenty-seven men who, preferring the freedom of New York 
to the freedom of New Yorkers, came so near to preventing 
the American Union ? It is their opponent, Alexander Hamilton, 
whose name still evokes eloquence in Europe as in America. 

The difficulties that now seem so certain to keep us apart, — 
will men remember them a generation hence more than they 
now remember those that seemed to make the Union of Ameri- 
cans impossible in 1787? Will our own children be the first to 
honor those who kept Man divided against himself, at war with 
himself and a prey to ignorance, disease, premature death? 

Declaration of Dependence 

If we are to save our own world, we need The Union, and 
we need it now. If we are to save ourselves none of us can 
dodge or divide his individual responsibility, or delay. But the 
individual on whom the most responsibility must lie in each 
democracy is the one who has asked and received from his 
fellow citizens the post of guardian of their liberties. Among 
these few, the most responsibility must lie upon the one freely 
chosen and freely trusted by the most men and women. 

For our unending nightinare to end over-night, so to speak, 
cmly that one man is needed. He needs but invite the chief 
guardians of fourteen other demcxarades to confer vrith him on 
how best to unite the free and saf^uard and extend their 
cmmxm heritage. Who could refuse without betra3ring his trust? 
Who would not accept at once such an invitation if it came 
firom the President of the American Union? 

For the condition of the whole human species to change im- 
mensdy for the better, the American President need only in- 
vite the fourteen other leaders of democracy to join him in 
declaring the undeniable : That their common supreme unit of 
government is the individual free man, that their common su- 
|n-<ane end of government is the freedom of individual man, 
and that their common means to their common end is the unioin 
of free men as equals ; that Democracy and Union are one and 
the same; that the responsibility facing 300,000,000, free men 
fe the one that faced 30,000,000 in 1861 and 3,ooo^bpo 
responribility of choosmg for themselves 
diliren; wh^her to riSp badfcward with the nusefy^tual^hig 
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solutist principle of the sovereignty of nations, or to continue 
forward with the richest political principle men have ever found, 
the principle of free union through the equal sovereignty of 
man. The American President need only ask the others to join 
him in making this Declaration of the Dependence of free men 
on themselves and on each other, and in convoking then our 
Union's constituent assembly. 

If he fears that even now men will call his move premature 
and wiU not see in time what nationalism means he can re- 
call Isaiah: “A people . . . which remain among the graves 
and . • . which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me; 
for I am holier than thou. . . . These are a smoke in my 
nose. . , . Ye shall all bow down to the slaughter ... ye shall 
be hungry ... ye shall be ashamed . . . and leave your name 
for a curse. . . . He who blesseth himself in the earth shall 
bless himself in the God of truth . . . For behold, I create new 
heavens and a new earth." 

If he fears that men will call him mad, he can reply with 
Lafayette: "If it be a wild scheme, I had rather be mad that 
way than to be thought wise on the other track." 

He can ask as Lincoln asked on the eve of war : ^‘Can aliens 
make treaties easier than friends can make laws? Can treaties 
be more faithfully enforce between aliens than laws can among 
friends? Suppose you go to war, you can not fight always ; and, 
when after much loss on both sides and no gain on either, you 
cease fighting, die identical old que^ons as to terms of inter- 
course are again upon you." 

He can answer with that Great Emancipator: "I have only 
to say, let us discard aH this quibbling about this man and tbs 
other man, this ra<^ and that race and the other race bemg 
inferior, and therefore they must be placed in an inferior por- 
tion. L^ us discard all these thii^s, and unite as one pe(^e 
throughout this land, until we once more stand up de- 
claring that all men are created equal.” 

He can turn then to Washington's Farewell Address, and 
repeat: "These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance 
of .the Union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a ccxnmon government can embrace $0 large a 
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sphere? Let experience solve it To listen to mere speculation 
in sudi a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that 
a proper organization of the respective subdivisions will afford 
a happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and 
full experiment."' 

The President has his responsibility, but we each have ours, 
too. He must depend on us, as we on him. 

There is no need, and there can be no excuse, for democracy 
and its great civilization to crash from failure to act in time. 
There is no need whatever for millions more to bow down to 
slaughter, hunger, shame. We can escape these. We can leave 
our name for a blessing. We can hasten man's vast future. There 
is need only that you, too, stand up for The Union now. 


«•••••« 


Our ccme is ripe: 

The enemy increaseth every day; 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, le^s on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we fnust take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our ventures. 

Then, with your will, go on. 
Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, IV-iii. 



PHILOSOPHY 



Of rreeJom an<l XJ: 


mon 


One^s-^elf I sing, a simple separate person. 

Yet utter tke vord Democratic, tke w^ord E'n-'JMlasse. 

Of pkysiognomy from top to toe I sing, 

Not Pkysiognomy alone nor krain alone is Trortky 
for tke jMuse, 

I say tke Form complete is ^ortkier far, 

Tke Female eq^ually wtk tke M.ale I sing. 

Of life immense in passion, pulse, and po'W'er, 
Ckeerful, for freest action formed under tke la^vs 
divine, 

Tke jMLodem jMLan I sing. 

W^hitman, opening Leaves of Grass, 1867 



Out of the trouble and tragedy of this present time may 
emerge a moral and intellectual revival; a religious revived^ of 
a simplicity and scope to draw together men of alien races . ^ . 
into one common and sustained way of living for the world's 
service. We cannot foretell the scope and power of such a re^ 
vival; we cannot even produce evidence of its onset. The begin- 
nings of such things are never conspictcous. Great movements 
of the racial soul come at first ^‘like a thief in the night," and 
then suddenly are discovered to be powerful and world-wide. 
Religious emotion . . . may presently blow through life again 
like a great wind, bursting the doors and flinging open the shut- 
ters of the individual life, and making many things possible and 
easy that in these present days of exhaustion seem almost too 
difficult to desire. — H, G, Wells, Outline of History. 


In the story told in these pages I can point to no time which 
appears so fraught with disaster to the human race as a whole as 
the present, the moment at which I am bringing this book to a close. 
... We have now reached a stage in the growth of civilieaiion 
which cannot go further, and is doomed to go back, until we dis- 
cover the means of passing from the national to the international 
state. . . . Human nature has made immeasurable strides since 
our Lord showed in His own person how divine it cem be. But 
it cannot advance further tUl men learn to think of the scheme of 
human relalions which He conceived as one to be brought from 
the realm of dreams to the ec^ih in which they live, to he made 
incarnate in the flesh and blood of a living society. Thai is the 
world situation, as I see it, farfoy.— Lionel Curtis, dosing in 
1936 his monumental ‘^Attempt to Show How the Past [frmn 
ancient times on through] has Led to the Preset Position in 
World Affairs,” in his work, ^^The Commonwealth of God" 




Chapter XIII 

Of FreeJom anJ TJmon 

If you would be freer than all that has been before, coinfi 
listen to me . . . 

I swear I begin to see the meaning of these things . • . 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores individuals, 

The American compact ir altogether with individuals. 

The only government is that which makes minute of indi- 
viduals, 

The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to 
one single individual — ^namely to You . . . 

I am for those that have never been mastered. 

For men and women whose tempers have never been master’d. 

For those whom laws, theories, conventions, can never master. 

I am for those who walk abreast with the whole earth. 

Who inaugurate cme to inaugurate alL 

I will not be outfaced by irraticmal things, 

I will penetrate what it is in them that is sarcastic upon me, 

I will make cities and civilizati<ms defer to me, 

This is what I have learnt from America— it is the amount, 
and it I teadb again. 

— JVhitffum, By Blue Ontario’s Shore. 

And now, having devoted twice six chapters to the wcnh: of 
the day, we may, perhaps, go on wMi it betto if first we have 
a Sun<by hdre to consider more bro^y what we have been 
doing, to treat more d^ly of the rdation between the indi- 
vidual and society, and to get a better tmder^anding of ottr 
philosophy of freedom and union. 

169 
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Of Freedom 

One can not repeat it too often: There is nothing so fertile 

in marvels as the art of being free . — De Tocqueville, 

We have too petty a notion of freedom. We are bound to, 
since freedom is so great and growing. And yet our under- 
standing of it need not be so petty. 

We talk as if freedom of trade were simply a problem for 
the legislator and economist, a matter of freeing trade from 
this or that tariff or other legal or theoretical barrier. We talk 
as if neither the steamship that freed man from the accident of 
wind and the accident of calm, nor the express train that freed 
the producers of perishable foods from the tyranny of time 
and northern tables from the monotony of winter, had done any- 
thing to free trade. We forget the air-driven drill and the dyna- 
mite that enables us, when a mountain bars our road, to take a 
short cut through it. We forget a host of things that free us 
from the limitations of tongue and ear and eye, and let seller 
and buyer find each other swiftly anywhere on earth. Yet trade 
can lose its statutoiy freedom and be encumbered by politicians 
and economic experts with all sorts of man-made barriers, and 
still grow greater because other men have been freeing it from 
more stifling natural barriers. 

As it is with trade, so it is with everything. The story of the 
freoiom of man, of the freeing of man by man, is the whole 
story of man. It is the story of the invention of language, of 
the frying of man's tongue to tell his thoughts to his neighbor 
and of the freeing of his ear to understand his neighbor's 
thoughts, of the fremg. of his thoughts ivom space and time 
and the tricks of memory and death by the invention of writing. 
It is the story of the freeing of has tongue, ear, eye, mind by 
the invention of grammar, and stiH more by the invention of 
paper, and still and. still more 

by die discovery rtibber} and 

i^ such poKticd pressi 

democracy and thfe 

press, and the telegraph, 
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phone, airplane, moving picture, wireless, talking picture and 
television. 

This is not even a meagre outline of the freeing of man (in- 
sofar as he is free) in respect of his mind and thoughts and 
tongue and ear and eye. There is no word in this about the 
freeing of the eye to peer into the worlds of microbes and of 
stars, nor the freeing of the ear to the harmonies of music, nor 
the freeing of the mind from error thanks to logic and from 
terror thanks to the accumulated experience of generations, nor 
the freeing of the mind to think honestly about anything r^ard- 
less of the taboos of society or the self-interest of the body. And 
when we have outlined this vast field we have only begun. 

We have still to tell of the freeing of the power in the arm 
of man from the time he ext^ided it with a dub or rock oh 
through to where he extends it with a bullet or electric button, 
the freeing of his lungs until he can cross the ocean in a sub- 
marine, the freeing of his skin from cold and heat, of his stomach 
from famine, of his body and mind from disease, — ^and when 
we have told all this our tale of the freeing of man by man 
remains a fragment. It is a tale that can never be told. This is 
not only because of its vast range and the intricate inter-relation 
of every detail to the others and to the whole. It can never be 
told because in the telling it is growing ; somewhere, wittingly, 
unwittingly, some of the two billion of men and women are at 
work freeing man, adding to a glorious tale new glories that 
men will not be free enough to recognize or use, perhaps, for 
a hundred jtsrs to ccane. 

It is a myriad-sided, never-ending tadc and tak and joy, Ae 
freeing of man by maai ; and it is myriad-sided, never-endk^ 
variety among individual men and won^n, the rich resomces 
given mankind by the fact thsd: tK) two individuals are premefy 
the same, Ihat each forms a distinct combimtion of cfamaoter, 
tateit, knowledge, skill, tastses, cnriosity, heredity, 
and phijmicai, moral and mental strengthr^ is aScms 

die task to be advsuK^ and the tale tc^ be fain% imagmed and 
the joy aijoyed It is because the doncKxratic prpetfie of the 
equality and r%hts of naan altows mankind to ftee all this pow^ 
it has in men, and to let men enjoy tba^sdv^ frying mankind 
stffli more, that it is the most ferdfe and powerful p<ditkai]|, 
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economic, social, and philosophical principle that men have ever 
discovered. 

The power in this principle lies in its guarantee by society 
to the individual of the right to do freely that which most in- 
terests him, and its guarantee to all other men of their right 
to judge freely his work. 

Government of gasoline and electricity by the people does not 
consist in every man being able to build an automobile or dynamo, 
any more than the government of microbes by men consists in 
every one of us having a thorough medical and scientific knowl- 
edge. Hardly more does government of the people by the people 
consist in every man interesting himself deeply in political prob- 
lems and trying to work them out himself. 

We govern the power in gasoline, first, by insuring any man 
who is interested in the problem of governing that power the 
freedom to tackle it as hard as he pleases, and, secondly, by 
remaining free to pass judgment broadly on his solutions. 

One of these engineer-minded men has it dear in his mind 
that gasoline can be so governed, as to run a wagon, but he can 
not make it clear to the rest of us who are not so engineer- 
minded. And so to make it dear he makes us the first automobile. 
When we see it running we then see dearly that he was right. 
But it still is not at all dear to most of us that his automobile 
is safer than a horse, or cheaper, simpler, better. The more 
engineer-minded men, however, see that all this is true, too ; in 
a widening drde they become interested in the problem of man 
governing gasoline. Th^ fight out among themselves the tech- 
nical questkms, and when and as long as they all agree, we readily 
follow than. No bnya: demands soKd tires on a pleasure car, now 
when aH engineers favor pneumatic ones. 

But when th^ men of technical sense disagree they come 
to us, the men of ammm smse,. ^d ^ us, not to solve their 
problems, but to pass jud^ent pn ^ffermt solutions. And 
througti purcha^ we acc^d ptiT :highi|sf J^^e Jn the long run to 
die aagmeer who has s^dved topst dearly — for that 

means he has solved it m .a waF. of ns who are least 

medianfcally endowed czm Is best solution. 

T1|e government of ga^otoe a ctotrap- 

ticm m rimple in its structore ^ |to eypy 
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organ, but so compKcated in its operation that even the genius 
who contrived it could never be sure of getting home without 
a horse. Then by the democratic process of freedom mankind 
developed a machine so amazing that it makes the gasoline not 
only drive it far faster than a mile a minute but light its way 
at night, herald its arrival, and stop it shortly, — a madiine so 
complicated structurally that no one genius could ever have de- 
veloped it and so simple to nm that a child can run it. Gasoline 
is being governed by the people when any man without engineer- 
ing knowledge can make it take him where he wants to go with 
a touch of the finger, a touch of the foot, and a few simple rules. 

The thing to note is that the human freedom that government 
of gasoline by the people brings is achieved, first, by freeing all 
engineer-minded men to tackle this problem, and second, by 
keeping the rest of mankind free to pass judgment on ihdr 
work. This system discourages the engineer from turning to the 
best engineer as his supreme judge. It forces the best engii^er 
to make himself so clear that a moron can see his solution is 
the best. It insures him that the greater his technical adiieve- 
ment is, the more he will gain the votes of the simplest laymen. 

This is noteworthy because this system is the one through 
which government by the people for the people has been estab- 
lished, insofar as it is established, over everything they govern, 
wh^er it be gasoUne, electricity, microbes, animals, music, fire, 
water, wind, earth or light. It is, too, the system whereby gov- 
emmait of the people by the people for the people has been or 
is being established. This last is the most difficult and the most 
productive of nmn’s problems in government It means the gov- 
ernment of the most powerful of the elements by the most mar- 
velous and unaccountable among them, the government of man 
himself by man himself for man himself. 

The way to solve this probl^ of sdf-govemment is to f€®ow 
these free principles, while carefully s^idii^ an error, tricked 
out as truth, on whidi despotian, benevoteit or malevolent, is 
based. 

So wdl hidden:is this trap that Plato himsdif fell vkrimtio 
it. In his argument for government of all men by the 
mai, Pbto seems to ba^ his reasoning on the government of 
sheep by merL The statesman, he said, is the shepherd of the 
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fatunan flock, and since it would be absurd to reason that the 
sheep shotdd elect and direct the shepherd, the conclusion seems 
to f<dlow that the democratic theory is absurd. And so Plato 
divided his ideal state into three specialized classes, — ^rulers, 
fighters and fanners. He thought out elaborate machinery to 
make sure that the human shepherds shall never be responsible 
to the human sheep but only to other shepherds, — ^that the phi- 
losophers need answer only to the philosophers. And so men less 
wise and generous defend the principle of government through 
dictatorship by a single autocrat, or by an hereditary despot, or 
some single class of men, whether the propertied or the pro- 
l^riat, the oldest families or the giovinezm, the chosen Aryans 
or the chosen Jews. 

The error in all this is the same. There is a difference be- 
tween the shepherd and the statesnKin, a fundamental difference. 
The shepherd is a man governing, for men, a different animal, 
the sheep. The statesman is a man governing, for men, these 
same men. 

The fact that in all cases, except that of man himself, the 
government by man of vdiatever he sedcs to govern, whetiter 
sheep or gasoline, is invariably marked by his refusal to obey 
the governed, does not make this refusal the sine qua non or 
cattse of success ; it makes it simply a worse trap for human rea- 
son. It is not this negative detail that the shepherd and engineer 
are not answerable to the sheep and gasoline that is essential, 
but the positive principle that the shepherds and engineers are 
mwerable to other men, — in last analysis to all other men, and 
not simply to shepherds and sheep-owners, or to engineers and 
owners of oil wells. Under this principle the supreme judges 
of the spedalists are not the best of specialized minds but the 
commonest of lay minda It restdts that the specialists must 
faring the government of dieep and gasoliiK hy men to that point 
jbf perfection where a dnld can govern them. Thus does this 
frindtple lead to succ^. 

The way, then, to solve the great central problem of* fi^- 
that of government o£ ti^ j^ple by the .peoide for the 
fjeofie,— is neither to depend m the bt& of men to t^rkioilt 
the sffeion, nor to txmke feose who^are the b^ pdK^^iehR 
ginms o^/^titoso^ers, Or statisn^ or 
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to themselves, but to instire man, alone and in society, equally 
the rights of man. This means allowing any one who is pohtically'- 
minded to devote himself freely to political problems, while al- 
lowing the rest of men, — ^the engineer-minded, farmer-minded, 
artistic-, financial-, economic-, business-, doctor-, research-, ar-r 
tisan-, manual-, and other-minded men, the right of passing 
judgment freely and frequently on his work. 

These men do not want to think out their political problems 
for themselves any more than the man with a bent for govenar 
ing men wants to work out for himself the problem of the auto- 
mobile. The man who delights in making the soil grow two ears 
of com where one grew before does not want to stop and fumble 
with the problem of how to distribute the extra ear, or of how 
to make his own body cease growing a cancer. The cry for lead- 
ership in politics is simply the demand by us all that our political 
inventors and explorers invent and discover for us as all our 
other inventors and explorers are doing — as each of us who is 
following his natural bent is doing. We are tired of seeing poli- 
tidans blame our stupidity when we reject thdr truths, we want 
them to get down to their business of making their political 
truths so dear that a child can understand them. 

They need not worry then atout our verdict. They need only 
fear that we will vote so overwWmingly for their truth as eitb^ 
to handicap hy our grsditude their further search for truth, or 
to cause us to overreach their truth and fall again into error. 
When our vote is exju^ed by puichase we vote so readily for 
the man who makes his truth nK)st dear in automobiles, or oil, 
or steel, or other tjbings, that we load him now with a tremajdous 
fortune liable to give bam a diseased idea of his own importance^ 
or dull his children's ei^er^se. Or we force him leave ifae 
thii^ he can best do and try to solve a problem for wjudb he 
may have no aptitude, — die pubtten of distrSbutioi^of 

of making the most of it to bring freedcw te himself aiid 
^d everyone by encoun^ng art; ^iolarshil^ tnedicme, 
iidtistry, mdti. Wh^ vote is by appkuseinstedof purchase 
we give our Lindber^is so mnch applause tj£tt we deprive them 
of that freedom to live and act as single folk which allowed 
tiiem to do their greats wwrku 

til ! When a Wadikglon^s firm grasp of tmtii liberates us our 
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gratitude is such that, to show our pious respect, we make it 
heresy to follow his example and meet the problems of our 
time so boldly as to rebel against the "^thus far and no farther^^ 
of the past. When a Lincoln makes the equality and rights of 
man clearer, we are so grateful that we make a myth of a man 
wto was proud of being common; we forget that in so doing 
we fall into the very fault from which he sought to save us — 
that of disprizing or dishonoring members of our own species. 
What Jesus rebuked the Jews for doing to Abraham, the Chris- 
tians soon were doing to Jesus, and for the same reason, to show 
their gratitude. 

We are so ready to admit any man^s truth if it is only made 
clear enough, so grateful to those who make it dear and so 
cursed with an inferiority complex about our spedes, that great 
teachers and liberators who seek to bring men to a truer concept 
of the equal dignity and rights of man need to guard against 
our deifying them more or less, or otherwise emotionally cloud- 
ing over their central truth, — tto Man, as Paine said, is Man’s 
‘^high and only title, and a higher cannot be given him.” 

There is no more effective way than this democratic way for 
each of us to free ourselves from the tyranny of poverty, and 
disease, and ignorance, and matter, and time. There is no sim- 
{^r, safer, cheaper way. No elaborate machinery is required: 
This is simply a question of freeing men so that their nature 
naturally take its own course. Everyone wants to do 
what gives him joy, and everyone is doing best his share in so- 
ciety when he is doing that which gives him the most joy. 

The profit motive? True, it exists, and it is a mistake to rail 
at it or try to remove it. Whether he measures it in money, 
power, or whatnot, man will seek profit, and he should, for it 
is the fuel that moves perhaps the greatest force on earth, in- 
dividual enterprise. Profit is but the surplus difference between 
what one puts into a thing aM what he gets out of it, and 
nothing living grows except by getting back all it expends and 
scmiething more. If is not profit we need weed out but the three 
evife, too much profit, too little profit^ and dead loss, — for eadi 
of these dulls or kills individual arterprise. Provide a. conditioii 
of freedom and security for the individu^ to develop his nat- 
ural talent, and let him profit enough materialfy tts: v^ork 
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to live fairly well, and usually he needs little or no further en- 
couragement to bring us the best he has. When he is really 
bringing us his best, he is not working for money beyond what 
he needs to live comfortably and do his work. 

The proof is that when he finds some way of further freeing 
us we cannot keep him silent with bribes or even with comforts. 
He will do without comfort, spend all his money, borrow all he 
can, slave through day and night, wear himself out, risk his life ; 
he will do anything he needs to do simply to solve a problem 
he has freely set for himself and force us by our common sense 
to agree that he is right, — that we can free ourselves from ma- 
laria by killing a certain mosquito, that we ccm free ourselves 
from earth and fly. We do not need to encourage with millions 
in money men who are doing what they can do best; we can not 
contrive to discourage the men who are doing what they were 
made to do. 

Every revolution, every great human crisis invariably shows 
that there is far more talent scattered through our species, and 
in the most unexpected places, than we imagine. There seems 
to be no limit to the power of individual enterprise, and there 
is no resource in which we are richer than individual men and 
women, and none we use less or waste so appallingly. 

All manner of means for freeing men are to be found wide- 
spread among men. We had no way of divining that the man 
who would give us paper would be bom in China, that an Arab 
would bring it to us, an Englishwoman would give us a Turk^s 
idea of vaccinating against smallpox, an Italian would give us 
wireless, a German Jew would find the cure of syphilis vrith 
the he^ of a Japanese, and that n^oes instead of white men 
would be the first slaves to establish an . enduring republic of 
self-freed slaves. No one could have predicted that a Pole would 
be the writer who would bring the salt of the sea best in Engii^ 
to the English, or that a Dutdi dry-goods n^archant wocdd be 
the man to tn^e the lens that freed our eyes to discover the 
microscopic world. We can no more tcH to^y what bargeman 
on what river will rise to steer our freedom through a dangerous 
conflict than our great-grandfathers could tell that a lanky Mis- 
sisappi raf tsman wotdd be the n^ to save the first great union 
of the free. 
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We have no way of telling from what family, nation, race 
or class our future liberators will come, or from what farm, 
village, city, country, empire. We have no way of knowing that 
our cook will never change one day into a poet, our miller into 
a chemist, our farmer into a flier. 

Yet there are some things we know, for they have been proved 
a million times. We know that men will not stay put, that great 
changes are continually happening in them, that the liberating 
genius of man is concentrated in no family or place but is scat- 
tered generously through the whole species. We know a ray of 
it was here yesterday, there today. We can divine only that it 
may be somewhere else tomorrow. We know that not even one 
besun of it is the monopoly of any man. 

We know that our greatest liberators are those who make 
their liberating truth most clear to all of us. Their greatness is 
in proportion to the speed with which they can get us volun- 
tarily to absorb and assimilate their truth as fully as they have 
themselves. The sooner they can free us from the need of their 
expert services, the more they allow us to build further on the 
top brick they have laid, until that top brick beccmies indistin- 
giflahaHe from all the bricks above and below and around it. 

We are teholden the le^ to those who seek to maintain them- 
sdves longest in a position of superiority to us and convert a 
truth they have found into a permanent source of tribute to 
ttenselves- Our true benefactors never seek to impose them- 
sdves or their children on us, never seek in any field, political 
or otha*, to be answerable to us only once for all time, or to 
alienate in the slightest those inalienable rights of man that al*^ 
lowed them to do themselves whatever they have done. The 
mark of the spurious liberator, of the autocrat in every fidd, is 
the desire to make cneself more indispensable to mankind. We 
know that our true liberator frees us more and more from de- 
pendence on him and seeks only to enable others to outstrip 
him, — ^he is a man of the great, proud line of Whitman : 

I am the teacher of athletes; 

ije that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves 
file width of my own; * L : 

He .most honors my style who learns under it to flie 

teadber. ‘ . 
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We know all this, and in our hearts we know, too, that for 
each of us to gain the most freedom we must all keep all the 
doors to life forever freely open to every man and woman. 

At the heart of our freedom, then, lies the democratic prin- 
ciple of the equality and rights of man, the freedom of the 
individual to follow his natural bent and to bring his findings 
to mankind for judgment, and to pass judgment on the findings 
of his fellows. And at the heart of the rights of man lies the 
freedom of speech and of the press. Do you still think that free- 
dom of speech and of the press is concerned simply with politics 
and words ? Read then this letter written by the School Board 
of Lancaster, Ohio, in 1826 and unearthed in 1920 by the Cleve- 
Imd Press i 

You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to debate all proper 
questions in, but such things as railroads are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity. There is nothing in the Word of God about 
them. If God designed that His intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of 15 miles an hour by steam, He 
would have clearly foretold it through His holy prophets. It is 
a device to lead immortal souls down to hell. 

The glory of Elizabethan England to me is Peter Wentworth. 
He was the one who reminded the House of the rumors of what 
the Queen would do to those who opposed certain bills, and of 
her mes^ges commanding Parliament not to consider certain 
measures, and who then spoke out: “I would to God, Mr. 
Speaker, that these two were biuried in hell, I mean rumors and 
messages.” For this the House itself sent him to the Tower. 
When he came back a year later he spoke again for the r%to 
to speak freely in at least the House of Speech, and ogaifi he 
was sent to the Tower. ^ . 

The glory of EKzatethan England is likewise John Stu^ss 
and his printer, and those who stood with them. Jofai Stu^ljs 
wrote a j^mphlet protesting agamst Elizabeth^'s plt:po^ mar- 
riage wifli Alenin, and for this and Ins printer con- 
demned to have their right hands cut off. The law^ts ahd judges 
who protested were put in the Tower, and the right hands of 
Jphn Stubbs and his ptfnt^r were cut off at the wrist by a knife 
through with a maSet. Wiffi his left hand John Stubbs 
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then waved his hat and cried, ^"God save the Queen And 
though her Star Chamber might a little while continue to assert 
the need of limiting *‘the excessive multitude of printers,” her 
cruelty shocked and his fortitude encouraged people, and their 
children rose up in one hundred years and made the first king 
subject to the first Bill of the Rights of Man. 

And now their children’s children and all of us may go freely 
to the National Portrait Gallery in London and find one small 
room on the top floor big enough not only for Elizabeth and the 
great men of her time (not Wentworth, not Stubbs), but also 
for Henry VIII and the greater of those whose heads he had 
cut off. But as we go on down chronologically through the rooms 
and centuries, and the crude absolutist method of men govern- 
ing men by cutting off their heads and hands gradually gives 
way to men governing men by the free speech principles of the 
Wentworths, and by the free press principles of the Stubbses, 
and by the other rights of man they led to, the scene changes. 

Where there were only a few portraits for each reign, and 
these, mainly of rulers, generals, priests, the number and the 
variety of portraits grows more and more, until on the ground 
floor we find the nineteenth century needing room after room 
to house the great of England. There the rulers, generals and 
priests become a minority amid the Shelleys and Jane Austens 
and Butlers, the Disraelis and Gladstones, the Benthams and 
Mills, the Stephensons and Faradays and Listers and Huxleys 
and Darwins. 

Such is the great flowering of the genius of man that every 
pec^le has enjoyed and is enjoying as they have enjoyed and 
are enjoying equally the rights of man. 

In another gallery I looked at Leonardo’s works after com- 
ing up through the centuries at the Italian Art Exposition in 
Paris in 193S, and it dawned on me that before his century the 
best eyes in Italy had been blind to the beauly in the play of 
Kght, blind to shadow. I walked back then through the centuries 
seeking shadow : Cimabue, Giotto, blind to shadow ; Uccelto dis- 
covering perspective but ignoring shadow; then here and thfere 
a painting with here and thrio a ^dow, — the shell in jBotti- 
celli^s Birth of Venus castii^ a ^dow, tmt not Ventis nor any 
of the figures nor the trees, no real parception of ^ies^w tiMre. 
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Shadow always eveiywhere, and everyone blind to it until some- 
how one man saw shadow clearly, and then everyone thereafter 
seeing shadow. 

Why did we need so long to make the simple, invaluable 
wheel? Could man ever help but see the circular? Nature is all 
curves. It would seem that man must have made the wheel long 
before achieving that miracle of abstract reason, the brick. For 
men could not see so easily the square, cube, or straight line in 
Nature. These man created. Yet America knew the square before 
Columbus came, but not the wheel. Ages before mentioning the 
wheel, the Bible celebrates in the tale of Babel not only the con- 
fusion of tongues but the discovery of how to ^‘make brick” 
and all it meant to men. To understand what a marvel the 
common brick is, one needs to read the Bible afresh ; Since ‘^this 
they begin to do . , . now nothing will be restrained from them” 
while "‘the people is one” and “have all one language,” — not 
even the achievement of the great ideal that mankind then at 
once magnificently set out for: The building of “a city and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven.” 

The wheel, despite all Nature’s hints, also required a miracle 
of pure reason. To turn the first natural disk into the first whed 
one had to see something that was there no more and no less 
than the straight line. Something invisible, abstract, yet so tan- 
gibly there that one needed only to put finger and thumb on it 
to make all men see — the axis, and wheels everywhere. 

The marvelous thing about us is not simply that it took so 
many men for one to see the axis. It is perhaps even more mar- 
velous that it took only one to see it and demonstrate it clearly 
for each of us to see it at once, and for all of us to keep it for- 
ever after. It is this marvelous power in our species that de- 
mocracy harnesses through its equal interest in and equal free- 
dom for every individual. 

Underlpng alike the brick and the wheel is a greater mirakde — 
Man’s creation of the straight line. How could it haVe taken us 
eras to see a truth so simple jfcnd predous as the straight Em? 
How many simjde things of truth, of beauty, of pritdess value, 
Ee today around us all, unseen, awaiting the marvtl of sight by 
some one becoming sight by aB? 

. 'Surdy in such a world we can not fail to keep building on 
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the simple truth o£ which we have had such proof : That Man’s 
vast future lies in the democratic philosophy that would give 
every one an equal chance, an equal freedom to tell us all what- 
ever truth he alone has sem or believes that he has seen, an 
equal obligation to express his truth with that clarity and sim- 
plicity that makes us all see it and thereby proves it true, and 
an equal right to refuse to accept whatever one alone still doubts 
is true, an equal veto against whatever one alone believes is false. 

Of Cain and Abel, Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed 

To understand is what is hard. Once one understands, action 
is easy. — Sun Yat Sen. 

We learn to understand the new by studying the old. — 
Confucius, 

We shall now combine our individual power into one great 
power which is this confederacy and we shall therefore symbolize 
the union of these powers by each nation contributing one 
arrow, which we shall tie up together in a bundle which, when 
it is made and completely bound together, no one can bend or 
break . . . This bundle of arrows signifies that all the lords and 
aH the warriors and all the womaa of the Confederacy have 
beoMne united as one person. — Lavjs of the Confederacy of the 
Fwe Nations, or Iroquois Indiarts, 

Man’s freedom b^;an with men uniting. Both love of kin and 
love of country have served our species as a means of freeing 
man by uniting men. Blood patriotism built the family into the 
nomad tribe and allowed man, through the taming of the horse, 
sheep and cow, to free himself from some of his natural limita- 
ticms. As he freed himself from subjection to the accidents of 
the hunt, he settled down and land patriotism rose to free him 
and his beasts from Winter’s hunger and cold and from the 
accidents to which the hunter and nomad herdsman are prey. It 
grew through Mood barriers, brought tribes together, tied the 
nomads not only to the laud but packed them together and built 
the City. It grew through centuries of warfare between noma^ 
aad husbandman, which (as I l*^med from George Cram Cook 
ohe day in tte ruined -temiAe of the Delphic orade) fxe octtor 
pressed in the tale of Cain and AbeL* : * ' : : ? * 

Qiu Was die first man known to love his countryj^ll^or?^ his 
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time there was no fatherland. There was only father. The nomad 
patriot abhorred the thought of being bound to the land where 
he happened to be bom. He roamed the earth. Love of a com- 
mon father and common aversion to the land held together the 
nomad tribe. Then came Cain, 

Cain settled down. “Cain was a tiller of the ground.*' He 
brought to the Lord Judge the fruits of the soil as his offering. 
But Abel remained “a keeper of sheep/' and “brought of the 
firstlings of his flock and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering: But unto Cain and to his 
offering he had not respect. And Cain was very wroth." Neither 
the Judge who in favoring the conservative had promised the 
innovator, “If thou doest wdl, shalt thou not be accepted? 
and . . . thou shalt mle over him/' nor the tribal bond of blood 
could prevent the conflict. “Cain rose up against his brother, and 
slew him . . . and builded a city." 

The city united more men in a closer compass than the flock 
or farm, and with it rose great empires, Nineveh, Babylon, 
spreading through mankind the fruits of the city's work in free- 
ing man from his limitations. So it was that human wisdom 
grew strong and brave enough in Athens to take “Know thy-' 
self" for motto and to begin to think and talk in terms of indi- 
vidual freedom and universal union. It looked upon the slaves 
tilling the earth and revolted against the dogma that man's f ree- 
dcHn must remain bound to the soil. It questioned the love of 
country on which the city's civilization was based, and asked, 
as did the philosophers whose horrified countrymen called them 
C)mics, dogs, ‘Why should I be proud of belonging to the soil 
of Attica with the worms and slugs?" And it realized primi- 
tively, as Plutarch said of Alexander, “the Cynic ideal on its 
political jside by the foundation of universal empire." i 

“The Cynics," says Professor Barker, “were descended fresi 
Socrat^ ; and' the C3naics were cosmopolitans, who forod their 
own reason and knowledge stdfident for their tieesds, m&i orar- 
ing pD guidance or instruction from any tcxiJk.the worid to 
be thdr home." With them, as he points out, new ideas are 
entering the world, both destined to a long history — the idea tot 
sdi luen are naturally equaL and the idea that they are all by 
,^jbure brothers in a single human socidy." 
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Then came Jesus teaching men to render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s, — ^to 
decide each in his own conscience which things are Caesar’s and 
which things are God’s, to decide each for himself what he owes 
to the gods of other men and what he owes to the god within 
himself. 

Jesus went unto the mount of Olives . . • saying, I am the 
light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life. 

The Pharisees therefore said unto him, Thou bearest record 
of thyself; thy record is not true. 

Jesus answered . . . Though I bear record of myself, yet my 
record is true . . . And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free. 

They answered him. We be Abraham’s seed, and were never 
in bondage to any man : how sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? 

Jesus answered them, ... I speak that which I have seen 
with my Father : and ye do that which ye have seen with your 
father. 

They answered . . . Abraham is our father. 

Jesus saith unto them. If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham. But now ye seek to kill me, a 
man that hath told you the truth, which I have heard of God: 
this did not Abraham . . . Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
^ my day. 

Then said the Jews . . . Thou art not yet fifty years old, and 
hast thou seen Abraham? 

Jesus said unto them. Verily, verily, I say unto you. Before 
Abraham was, I am. 

Then came Mohammed to be hailed too as a liberator, and 
first by the slaves, and first of all by woman. He came into a 
sodely where a man inherited his mother as part of his father’s 
property, wore sadcdoth and ashes when a girl-child was bom, 
and buried alive in the smd &e that brought poverty-ridden 
men more mouths to feed. Mohammed stood out against that 
society "Tn the name of the Compassionate, the Merciful^ the 
most Beneficent, who hath taught the use of the pen.” He freed 
the girl-child from burial alive, and her mother from davery, 
and through him tens of miliioss of women received ecommuc 
that Christendom did not aDow until mcrfe® tiUes; He 
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freed not only man from the myth that he was made of earth 
but woman from the m3rth that she was made of man. Mo- 
hammed rationally taught, “He hath created the sexes, male and 
female, from the diffused germs of life,” and he preached a 
single standard of morality for man and woman. 

The truth that Jesus brought to make men free was so mis- 
understood that his followers soon converted one of the most 
liberating of doctrines into an authoritarian institution and a 
dogma that has kept many men and women from striving after 
and enjopng truer and freer lives by promising them paradise 
when they die if only they suffer till then the evils of this world. 
The freedom Mohammed brought was corrupted until Moham- 
medan came to connote the seclusion of woman, and Islam, 
which means ^^to make peace,” came to connote Holy War. 

Yet the teaching of Jesus with its appeal to the individual 
and to all mankind, instead of to the rulers of men, or to this 
or that tribe or nation of men, survived to do great service to 
human freedom. So, too, with the teachings of Mohammed: 
They led to the wisdom of many of the Cynic and other Greek 
philosophers being saved from the Christians, and to the printed 
Bible being made possible by the bringing of paper from China 
to the West, and to Voltaire pointing to the Turks, when he 
wrote his Essay on Tolerance, as an example for the world to 
follow. 

Like the means of uniting men that preceded it the modem 
dogma of nationalism is but an idea of men, no more, no less. 
It is a combination of the patriotism of blood and the patriotism 
of land, of the ideas of jus scmguims and jus soli as the lawyers 
who try to separate them say, — a confused and confusing mix- 
ture of our throwback to the nomad bound to his beasts and to 
the peasant bound to the soil. 

It is historically a parvenu. It was not known in the time of 
Jesus nor during the long caituries when what a European 
believed about God mattered more than his Mood or land. As 
for the Moslem world, until the Turkish Republic was estab- 
lished Islam asked the traveller for his rMigious belief rather 
than his nationality; it organized men politicly in its empires 
by religions and not by naticais. There was so little nationalist 
patriotism in tibe great <^tury of discovery that scarce an im- 
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portant explorer sailed tinder the flag of his birth, and a Por- 
tuguese captain, Magellan, angry when refused an increase in 
pay in Portugal, went over to Charles V of Spain, and, to prove 
to him that the Spice Islands were not in the zone the Pope had 
given Portugal, set out on the voyage that proved the world is 
round. 

Nationalism really began to flourish only in the nineteenth 
century when it did for freedom the great service of uniting the 
numerous petty states of Italy and Germany into two great peo- 
ples. It rose as a means of securing those wider and stronger 
political organizations which the steam engine and other inven- 
tions were making more and more necessary. It rose too as a 
democratic offshoot, as a lever for supplanting absolute royal 
sovereignty with popular sovereignty, and alien rule with home 
rule. 

Nationalism reached its crest early in our century when the 
major nations were united to the point where further applica- 
tion of this principle was bound, because of the multiplicity of 
small nations in such states as Austria, Russia and Turkey, to 
b^in dividing the world more into small compartments tihan 
mtegrating it on the greater scale that the gasoline engine and 
electrical aiKi other inventions were making increasingly neces- 
sary. Since nationalism united men by making all-important, not 
Man's need of union, but things separating one group from 
o&ers, it could not possibly unite into one state the groups it 
tefed united as nations, except by the imperialist methods to 
whkii tte greater nations turned. Its stress on points of differ- 
ence between nations, once this stress had brought most of their 
nationals together, could only keep mankind divided and make 
for greater misunderstandii^s, quarrels and wars. 

Nationalism's main positive, constructive, integrating work 
being done, 'all the human force and sentiment and gratitade 
which its liberating work Imd gathered behind it could only pour 
mto and operate the negative, destructive,, disintegrating prin^ 
dpies inherent in it fnra the And so we had the Work! 
War of Nations, for the ^ace in the sun of big naticms^ for th^ 
rigiits of small nations to indew<fen€e atd seti-det^ipnnr^tioi^ 
an<8, as the need of organidtig the world piiev^t of 

this nationalist iniemo giw n^re forflt # 

nations. M L' 
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This period of transition was marked, as all such periods must 
be, by both the forces involved, by the one ending and by the 
one beginning. The constructive, liberating side of nationalism 
in its death agony served human freedom by creating in the 
League and International Labor Organization and Court and 
Bank the first such world institutions to live, and by thus pre- 
paring the way for The Union of free men. 

It served human freedom in other ways too. It replaced the 
remaining hereditary autocracies in the West — ^Russian, Ger- 
man, Austrian and Turkish — ^with more democratic govern- 
ments. It restored to the human equality and dignity that all 
men crave such peoples as the Poles and Czechs, whose position 
became intolerably inferior once the theory of nationalism suc- 
ceeded religion and d5masty as the basis of politics and the popu- 
lar criterion of liberty. It gave new life to other peoples sudb 
as the Chinese and Turks and made them a better medium for 
their own westernization than imperialism could possibly have 
been. 

But when all is said, it remains true that in our generation 
nationalism reached its logical limits, its constructive elements 
b^;an to wane and its destructive ones to wax, until its spiral 
definitely turned downward. It is operating less and less to bring 
men together and more and more to keep men apart It has 
turned against both society and the individual, it has changed 
masters and quit serving the freedom of man to serve the free- 
dom of the state — ^as was shown so strikingly when 3,000,000 
Sudetens were deprived of their individual freedom and deliv- 
ered to autocracy in the name of democratic self-determination. 
Like everything that has outlived its usefulness nationalism has 
digged from a beneficent into a maleficait force. 

The political theories which the tribesman and the comrfay- 
man and the nationalist represent have the same mo^e ahd 
method. They seek to free men from the tyranny of iaaS^tent 
by uniting them, and they tiy to unite mai by subjecfirg them 
to. the acdderd: oi how or where tb^ haj^pened . to be bom. 
They make this accident the aU-determining tyrant for eadi in- 
dividual by circling it with njagic or m3rstidsm. 

If ationalism was saved for a while from its basic irrationalism 
early connections with democratic rationalism. Its rafrfd 
d^[p]^ration now may be seen from the way it is gallc^ing 
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back behind Guide Hitler to the nomad^s belief in the superi- 
ority of the tribal blood and tribal gods. Such priestcraft may 
still be necessary among the more backward peoples — ^and it is 
for each people to say for itself through its institutions and 
its leaders how politically backward it is. 

But while nationalism was growing, there was also growing 
up another means of uniting men, democratic Union. It stemmed 
from Socrates and Jesus rather than from Cain and Abel. It 
grew out of the Renaissance of that democratic appeal to reason 
that produced Greek philosophy and made Athens great in the 
days when Pericles said, "These things are made for men, not 
men for them.^' It rose too from the Reformation that sent the 
individual back from authority to the Word itself, to its doc- 
trine that "the sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath,” and its insistence on the equality of the soul of man 
and the importance of the humblest person. 

It came up with the English and the American and the Frendh 
Revolutions to unite men for their Bill of Rights, for the prin- 
ciple that oil men are created equal, for the ideals of LibertS, 
Egalite, Fratemite. The men it has freed no longer need mysti- 
cism to keep them together. They need only Union now to bring, 
them all together to free mankind still more. They have now 
enough experience behind them and intelligence in them to tm- 
derstand that freedom lies in free men freely uniting, trusting 
in each other and depending on each other. They are mature 
aiough to understand that the way to man’s freedom can not 
possibly lie in worshiping the accident of birth. They know that 
freedom for each can lie only in men freeing all the billion pos- 
sibilities that the bilHons of men can alone supply for the billion- 
sided task of freeing man from accident’s arbitrary rule. They 
know that to free man from the accident of dealii they must 
begin by freeing his mind from the accident of birth. 

Of Union 

Liberty and Union, now and foreva:, one and inseparable. — 

Webster, 

There never was an indq)endeut man, or nation, ox 
and there never will be. To thiidc diese posable ^ fpo^sb* ip 
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worse to believe that one has achieved them, to glory proudly in 
one’s independence or his nation’s. It is shameful. 

There is no shame in admitting one’s dependence on his fel- 
lows, and the dependence of one’s nation on one’s species — de- 
pendence not only on the living but on the billions and billions 
of men who have brought us painfully up. We need not blush 
to remember that in the sweat of arms like ours was paved the 
path on which we stroll, that through a human patience perhaps 
surpassing ours our enemy the wolf was made our friend the 
dog, that we owe much to the boldness of Xerxes in defying 
the gods by throwing the first bridge across the Hellespont, and 
to the courage of the Spartans at Thermopylae, and to the wis- 
dom that Socrates by his way of dying carried far beyond the 
grave. 

We need not hang our heads in recognizing that minds and 
hands like ours are somewhere in nearly everything we see, and 
are protectingly around us wherever we may be, that they dis- 
covered the microbes that cling to fingers and made the waxed 
paper and invented the machines to put it round the food we 
annQunce ‘^no human hand has touched.” There is no shame in 
being mindful of our dependence on the men who today are 
tapping the rubber tree in the tropics, braving the explosive 
gas of the coal mine, feeding the hungry silkworm, watching 
the whirring spindles, cleaning the streets and the surgeons’ 
lances, tracking storm to its Arctic lair and fever to its African 
marsh, guarding the thoroughfare we crowd and the lonely reef 
that lies in ambush for us. 

The shame lies instead in forgetting all we owe our species, 
exaggerating what little manldnd owes to us, combining ingrati- 
tude, comreit and usurpation to make a patriotic virtue and pro- 
fess that we are self-made and independent. The shameful thing 
is for a man to think that mankind is in his debt when the bal- 
ance is struck between what mankind has done and is doing 
every day for him, and what he has done to make his species 
freer and hapjrier. It is still more shameful to act as if mankind 
were so muA in his dete: as to justify his receiving, and his 
children and his children’s children receiving, millions more 
than other men, or political, social or other title and position 
whc^ possession nOe^ no further justification — no matter how 
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many other benefactions other men confer thereafter on society. 
The shame is not lessened when such delusions of grandeur 
are enjoyed by masses of men instead of by individuals, when 
a whole nation assumes that it has given more than it has re- 
odved, that there is something naturally superior and peculiarly 
sacred in it, that it is the Elect of God or the Chosen People, 
that it was meant to be the lord of others. These are the things 
that are shameful in men, and they are shameful because they 
are so tawdry and false and unworthy of a species whose name 
gives us the adjective, manly. 

The freedom of man goes hand in hand with the inter- 
dependence of men, whether organized or tacit. This is true in 
every field, it has always been true, and the more our freedom 
and self-reliance have grown, the more inter-dependent we have 
become, and the more we have needed union with more men. 

It is a common thing to find a man who treats all the rest of 
us as stupid, as obstacles in his path from which he longs to be 
free. Each of us has sometimes felt that way about some, or 
all, of the rest of us. It is natural that each man should always 
be ready to indict die mass of mankind as stupid. We are 
^orant and awkward and stupid in far more ways than we 
are skilled and wise. That makes us esteem more our own 
wisdom where we have it. The fewer the things in which we 
are wise, the more value we set, of course, on our wisdom, and 
the more irritating becomes the stupidity of our fellows in the 
field where we are wise. 

But the interesting side of this is the other side of the medal, 
for it is the positive side, Thot^h a man may be stupid in no 
matter how many things, he is almost certainly more skilled or 
wiser than most of us in some few things, or at least in some 
one thing. "Tn every god there is something divine, Anatole 
France remarked, and we can add timt in every man there is 
some of Man. I once had a cook who I thought was a hoj^ess 
moron until one day she made an apple pie. It was the one thing 
die knew how to do, it was her specialty, but she could <k> it so 
succul^tly well that one forgave to a heap of other, thiipgs^ % 

The man. who was no goo 4 at pie-making wotdd.he a fc^ 
not to deperd on her for apfie jfies, and the one who 
to not so well, would be 4 not tof 
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instruction. This example being t3T)ical, we can smile while 
minorities of different esqperts nearly 2,000,000,000 strong ac- 
cuse our (and their) species of a hundred million stupidities. 
We can be sure our species will survive and each of us will 
grow richer, wiser, freer, so long as we enjoy this wealth in 
minorities of experts — ^and are not so stupid as to try to be 
independent of any of them. 

Put in other terms, the wildest reactionary is never 100 per 
cent conservative, and the wildest revolutionary is never 100 per 
cent rebel. Our Neville Chamberlains are the first to rebel at the 
cut-and-dried methods of diplomacy, our Lenins are conserva- 
tive not only in their habit of dress but in a host of other things. 
Conservatism and radicalism partly result from men differing 
in the velocity of their adaptability to change, and from this 
standpoint the most hide-bound among us would appear a flighty 
revolutionist to his own great-grandfather. Some of course in 
every generation welcome change in general relatively more 
than others, but usually we are each conservative about many 
things and actively rebellious against only a few. 

But the result of our division into conservatives and rebels is 
that we each can depend absolutely on our species never lacking 
plenty of men either to rebel against every conceivable obstacle 
to the freedom of man, or to conserve every bit of the freedcm 
won by yesterday^s rebels until those of today prove the new 
bit of freedom that they bring is really worthy of acceptance. 
This may not conduce to our independence, but can we have a 
better way than this to free ourselves? 

It is not our greatest men who think it beneath them to 
acknowledge their dependence on others. They teach us not to 
depend on ourselves alone if we would free what is individ^ 
in us, but to study diligently other men who are msisters, for, 
as Sir Joshua Rejmolds said, “The more extensive your ac- 
quaintajire with the Works of those who hate excelkd^ the itiK>re 
extensive will be your powers of invention . . and what may 
appm* ^31 more like a paraA>x, the more original wil be your 
cone^tions,^^ 5 ^ 

As it is with those Ibnefy vei^xirers, our great men in every 
fisdd, so it is with thoise who are pioneers in the narrower sense 
word. If msr.mm can be c^ed ifidq>endent it is the 
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pioneer who goes out into the wilderness and carves out his 
home, the man of the t)rpe of Mr. Bulow, the Connecticut farmer 
who took BriHat-Savarin on a turkey hunt in 1794 in the 
forest near Hatford, and who, the great epicure narrates, thus 
described himself: 

^‘You see in me. Sir, a happy man, if there is one imder 
Heaven : Everything around you and everything you have seen 
in my home come from my own property. These stockings, my 
daughters knitted them; my shoes and my clothes came from 
my flocks, which contribute, too, with my garden and poultry- 
yBxd, to supply me with plain and substantial food.’^ 

Yet in the next breath Mr. Bulow (with Shays's Rebellion and 
the hard times of the Confederation only seven years gone 
and the American Union only five years old) attributes his 
happy lot to union with and trust in his fellows, saying, "‘All 
we have comes from the freedom we have won and founded 
on good laws." 

These pioneers of Connecticut were among the first to sac- 
rifice the sovereignty of the state and ratify the Constitution 
of the United States. Their forebears, the first men to pioneer 
in Connecticut, Lord Acton notes, “possessed so finished a sys- 
tem of self-government in the towns, that it served as a model 
for the federal Constitution." 

It was precisely in these conditions, when in the American 
wildemess civilized man was thrown most upon his own re- 
sources, that his dependence on his fellows was most driven 
home to him, and men came to realize that their freedom lay 
in trusting in each other, in uniting freely on the basis of the 
equal rights and dignity of each of them. It was in these pioneer- 
ing conditions that the mm of these American colonies, before 
they constituted their Union, united under state constitutions 
that form the first written constitutions in history superior 
to and limiting the government and alterable only by the people 
themselves. 

As the pioneers moved westward for 200 years men had to 
depend on women to do not only a woman's work but a man's 
work too, — ^to seize the reins and drive, the covered wagon while 
the man stood off the Indians, to take his rifle; and 4 efend 
dnldren when he fell or was away. .Honeering 
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so clear the dependence of men and women on each other that 
there finally began in the Rocky Mountains the liberation of 
half the htiman race. There never were men more independent 
than the cowmen and prospectors and homesteaders of Wyom- 
ing in 1868, and they were the first to recognize and extend 
their dependence on women by giving them the vote. 

Our freedom has always been inseparably bound to our 
faith in our fellows, and the more of them we have trusted, 
and the more implicitly, blindly, we have depended on each 
of our fellow-men — ^no matter what race, nation, class or sex — 
the more we have been rewarded with freedom. Truly of the 
stuff of dreams is our species made. 

Men talk excitedly of crime waves. We are so good at heart 
that for every house built as a prison there are a hundred thou- 
sand homes where live law-abiding men. No country needs 
more than a tiny fraction of its population for police, and 
the freer the people the fewer the police. There were 160 
crimes for which men were put to death in England when 
Blackstone wrote and George III reigned. In that century, 
when England grew such men as Paine and Burke, a man 
guilty of high treason was cut down when half hung, disem- 
bowelled and his bowels burned before him, and his body then 
was quartered. Down to 1790 Englishwomen who murdered 
their husbands were publicly burned to death. There is no such 
ferocity now in England, and though the population is far 
greater there is much less crime and only one prisoner to 4,000 
people. There is also now far more freedcmi and trust by 
Englishmen in each other. 

Two hundred, one himdred, fifty years ago one finds eveiy- 
where in every field far less dependence of men upon each 
other, and far less freedcmi. Then perhaps ten or a dozen 
men entrusted themselves for fifty miles to a stage-coadi 
driver with four or six horses, after makh^ inquiiy, and 
scrutinizing their man. Now a tlKKisand men rush into a train 
and are whisked off sixty miles in an hour. They may do it 
twice a day through every year or they may cross a continent 
without ever going to Ae loc^ncdve to see what maimer 
of man is there with Ins temd on the reins of hundreds of 
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horses, with his eye now on his watch and soon searching 
vigilantly through the mist for the signal lamps. 

They may do this all year without it once occurring to them 
that they are all trusting their lives to a man at the throttle, 
and to the unknown men who made his watch, and to the 
man at the throttle of the train hurtling toward them, and' to 
the maker of his watch, and to distant train dispatchers and 
their watches and clocks, and to the signal men, and to the 
brakemen, and to the long line of men who made the brakes 
and the wheels and the cars and the locomotives, and to the 
men who made and inspected and laid the rails, and to the sec- 
tion hands, and track-walkers, the bridge-builders, the timnel- 
makers. We can not enjoy the freedom from the horse’s limita- 
tions that a train gives without trusting our lives blindly to 
the good faith of thousands of unknown men. 

And they, in turn, have to trust in millions of passengers 
having faith enough in the railway to use it. The Great Eastern, 
that forerunner of our Atlantic liners, failed not from lack 
of room for passengers, — ^she was longer than nearly all the 
o<^an greyhounds afloat sixty years later, — but because she 
lacked passengers. She failed beoiuse ocean travellers in 1857 
lacked faith in steamships, in their makers and their crews 
and in men generally. 

The train and the ocean liner are two of many wonders 
that are possible only through the willingness of men to depend 
utterly on their fellow-men. Wherever we go, whatever we 
do, we need but keep our eyes open to see the same phenomenon 
of freedom for each man through faith in every man. 

It is in every item in our newspaper as it is in every bed in 
our hospital. Our newsjKipers, now that they reach to the 
ends of the earth for men who are interested in and need to 
know everythii^ on earth, require for their functioriing far 
more confidence all round than ever before, far mart faith 
in tmknown men. The statesman, the banker, the businessmto 
who doses his door on the press, who mpatiently trie^ to 
do<%e when the newsmen swrmmd him maty not reafize, when 
he st^resses or diverts or falshiqs to them- tfie^new^ ^ whht 
beihasibeen ddng, thatiie as.Mirtigg 
ever i^portmit he may^lie, he a 
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to give compared to all those he needs to get, and the more he 
handicaps the newsmen in their work of accurately and quickly 
reporting the essentials in every field to everyone, the more he 
contributes to a condition that poisons the air which he himself 
must breathe. 

The newsman who jazzes a story to sell himself to the editor 
and public, or who is not alert for the true interest and essen- 
tial in everything, or who fails to do his best to put himself 
in the shoes of those whose actions or words he is reporting 
so as to understand the gist of what they are trying to tell the 
world, — ^the newsman may not realize it either, but the worse 
he does his job the more he hurts himself, if only because he 
too must depend on the newspapers for his facts. 

Our great-grandfathers rarely trusted their lives to men 
they did not know, our grandfathers did so only sparingly, 
but we are doing it all the time, many of us nonchalantly many 
times a day. Yet it is now, and especially among the more 
trusting peoples, which is to say the freer peoples, that the 
death rate is far lower and the span of life is growing. We 
eat and drink almost an)rwhere on earth without the fear that 
man once had that strangers might poison him. We pile into 
elevators and go dizzily down, we dodge through streets crowded 
with cars more powerful than the monsters of antiquity, we 
jump into taxicabs without worrying whether the driver may 
possibly be drunk — and we never suffer half the qualms that 
grandfather did. 

In his time there were never on the roads nearly so many 
horse-drawn vehicles as there are now horseless ones. When 
he was out driving in the buggy he did not need to trust that 
the men driving the few buggies be met would keep to their 
side of the road and not run into him and kill him. BEe cotild 
depend on the other man’s horse and his own horse not cd- 
liding even if both drivers went to sleep, and he could be 
reason^i^ sure that an accid^t would not be fital.^ 

Paradoodcally, the more that men deptikd tqxjn machines, 
the more they must depend on men, and on more men. The 
number of slaves who labored the Great Pyramid is small 
compared to the world-scattered, uugeneradkd army of free 
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men who now help bring each tourist to see that work of auto- 
crats and slaves. 

The doing of a book may seem an independent enterprise, 
one requiring few hands compared to those needed to bridge 
the Golden Gate. Yet I would sooner try to count the hair of 
my head than the men and women who have lent a hand 
merdy on the mechanical side of the writing of this book: 
The men who felled the trees, who brought them to the paper 
mill, and mined and smelted its minerals and provided it with 
chemicals and fuel and grease, who loaned the money to build 
the mill and provide the machinery for it, who ran the mill and 
distributed the sheet of paper on which these words are now 
being written by a typewriter, — ^and all the world-scattered 
men who put that t3^writer on this desk, among them far 
away natives who hdped bring it bits of rubber and provided 
its inked ribbon (we must count in, too, the cotton-pickers) . 

And then there is the host of men behind this desk, this chair, 
this house, this fountain pen, this ink, and behind the universal 
postal system that carries this ‘^manuscript, and the machines 
that set in lype every letter in it, and the presses that print that 
type, — and the tale is ndther finished nor complete as far as 
it goes. 

And when we have finished with the mechanical side there 
would remain the substance of the book. That seems to be some- 
thing independent, personal, but the book is studded with allu- 
sions to only some of those who have lent me a hand. If I 
sought merdy to list all the men and women, great and obscure, 
known and unknown to me, whom I thank for encouraging 
me and hdping give this book what substance it has, there 
would be no space left in it. Even to express my thanks I must 
depend on Lincoln who solved the problem so wdl when he 
wrote in his letter to ConkKng and the “unconditional Union 
men’" of 1863 : 

Thanhs io oil — for the great Republic, for the principle it 
lives by and keeps alive, for man’s vast future, — thanks to alL 

I can not even number the individuals, living and dead, upon 
whom I have had to dep^d, and upon whom I mn glad to 
depend to bring before your ey^ these words : 
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Let us then all keep cleariy in minds and tightly in our 
hearts that in Union there is freedom, and that each shall be 
the freer and happier the more we all recognize our dependence 
on the individual, on each other and on all our species. We 
are all the losers when one of us is not doing the work that is 
joy for him. We are all the gainers when he is doing what 
he loves to do, for he is then doing his share best. The more 
deliberately and fully and trustingly we unite with each other 
and depend upon each other for our freedom, the more we 
shall solve the problem of so arranging our society that each 
lives in it more happily and freely. For freedom is like love, 
the more of it we give, the more of it we can enjoy, and love 
is like union, too. True love can not do without union, nor can 
there be full union without love, nor freedom without either, 
nor either without freedom. 

We have too long forgot that freedom and love were bom 
together, and we have yet to learn that they can not live and 
grow without each other. As a child sometimes sees deeper than 
a man, so Man, when he was making words for those ethereal 
solid things that he has never touched and always reached 
for, saw into them more deeply than we do, and he made his 
word for love his word for free. We have too long forgot that 
we began to free with the Gothic frijon and the Sanskrit pri, 
which means, to love; we have yet to learn that not simply 
through the Gothic frijonds up from the Sanskrit priyon for 
beloved but from the very nature of things stem together 
friend and freedom, 

Man has on earth no one but Man to help him, and what 
a mighty, what a generous, wlmt a kindly and abiding and 
dependable friend and liberator is Man to Man. Man has al- 
ready wrought miracles of Man by Man for Man. These are 
great, and they are but a hint of those that will be done when 
our Union opens Man's vast future as eadi Man pledges each; 

Thy freedom is my freedom as is my freedom thine. 
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ANNEXES 



These annexes deal with matters that are of secondary im- 
portance at this stage of the Union, or illustrate concretely 
certain points in the book with a view to making these points 
dearer. 



Illustrative Constitution 


The draft constitution that follows is meant to make the 
proposed Union clearer by illustrating how the democracies 
might unite. This draft is not intended to be a hard and fast 
plan. Practically all of its provisions, however, are time-tested. 

The draft is drawn entirely from the Constitution of the 
American Union, except for (i) a few provisions that, al- 
though not drawn from it, are based on American practice 
(notably Art. II, sections i, 2, 4, 5), and (2) a few innovations: 
These latter are given in italics so that they may be seen at 
once. Most of the draft taken from the American Constitution 
has been taken textually, though its provisions have sometimes 
been re-arranged with a view to greater clarity and condensa- 
tion, and once or twice they have been made more explicit and 
somewhat expanded. The Preamble is the only serious example 
of this last. In the American Constitution the Preamble reads : 

We the People of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common Defence, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Pos- 
terity, do ordain cmd establish this Constitution for the Umied 
Stales of American 

No important element in the American Constitution has been 
omitted. The draft follows: 

Illustrative Constitution 

We the people of The Unicm of the Free, in order to secure 
freedom equaBy to every man and woman now and to come, 
to lessen ignorance, poverty, and disease, to insure our de- 
fense, to prcmiote justice and the general welfare, to provide 
government of our^ves, by omrselves, and for ourselves on the 
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principle of the equality of men, and to bring peace on earth 
and union to mankind, do establish this as our Constitution. 

Part I 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

Article L — ^In the individual freedom this Constitution is 
made to secure we include: 

1. Freedom of speech and of the press and of conscience. 

2. Freedom to organize ourselves for any purpose except to 
change by violence this Constitution and the laws made under 
it; freedom to assemble peaceably and to ask redress of griev- 
ances and make proposals. 

3. Freedom of our persons, dwellings, communications, 
papers and effects from unreasonable searches and seizures, 
and from warrants unless issued upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched and the persons or things to be seized. 

4. Freedom from ex post facto law and from bills of at- 
tainder. 

5. Freedom from suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
except when public safety may temporarily require it in case 
of rebellion or invasion. 

6. Freedom from being hdd to answer for a capital or in- 
famous crime except on indictment of a grand jury — save in 
the armed forces in time of war or public danger — ^and from 
beir^ twice put in jeopardy of life or limb or liberty for the 
same offence, and from being deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law and from having prop- 
erty taken for public use without just compensation. 

7. The right when accused of any crime to have a speedy 

public trial by an impartial jury of the country and district 
wherein the crime shall tetve been committed, as previously 
ascertained by law, knd to be informed in go^ time of the 
nature and cause of die accdsatkm, to be confronted wife fee 
witiiess^ against one^ to have ccii^ndsoiy f^oc^s for rf)taih- 
ing witnesses in one^s f avbr,i tO- be; tmdef no detopulsten fee 
a wteess against onesdfy and to of 

for <me^s defense. ? r f jt • < 
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8. Freedom from excessive bail or excessive fines or cruel 
and unusual punishments. 

9. Freedom from slavery, and from involuntary servitude 
and forced labor except in legal punishment for crin^. 

10. The right to equality before the law and to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

11. The preceding enumeration is not exhaustive nor shall 
it be construed to deny or disparage other rights which we 
retain. 

Part II 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION 

Article II. — ^The People of the Union. 

1. All persons bom or naturalized in the self-governing 
states of The Union are citizens of The Union and of the 
state wherein they reside. So, too, are their children, wherever 
they may be bom. All citizens above the age of 21, except those 
in institutions for the feeble-minded or mentally deranged or in 
prison, are entitled to vote in aU Union elections, and to hold any 
Union office for which their age qualifies them. 

2. All other persons in the territory of The Union shall 
enjoy all rights of citizens excq>t the right to vote in Union 
elections. The Union diaU seek to extend this right to them at 
the earliest time practicable by helping prepare their country 
to enter The Union as a self-governing state. 

3. The self-ffovemmg states of The Union at its founda- 
tian are Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark^ Finland, France, 
Ireland, the Nefherlmds, Nem Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the Union of Somth Africa, the United Kingdofth 
and the United States of America. 

4. The non-self-goveming territory of these stat^ and of 
all states admitted later to The Umon is temsferred to The 
Union to govern while preparing it for self-government and ad- 
nrission td The" Umon, 

5. Before casting his or her frst ^te each ciU^n of The 
Union shall take this oath in conditwns to be prescribed by 
hm: "I do solOTa% swear (or affirm) that I will preserve^ pro- 
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tect and defend the Q)nstitution of The Union of the Free 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic/^* 

6. Treason can be committed only by citizens against The 
Union and can consist only in levying war against it or in 
adhering to its enemies, aiding and comforting them. No one 
shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act or on confession in open 
court. 

Article III. — ^Rights of the Union and of the States. 

1. The Union shall have the right to make and execute all 
laws necessary and proper for the securing of the rights of 
man and of The Union and of the states as set forth in this 
Constitution, and to lay and collect income and other taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, provided these be uniform through- 
out The Union, and to incur and pay debt, provided that no 
money shall be drawn from the treasury except by lawful 
appropriation and that an account of all receipts and expendi- 
tures be published regularly. 

2. The Union shall have the sole right to 

u, grant citizenship in The Union, admit new states into The 
Union and r^^te immigration from outside states and from 
the non-self-goveming territory of The Union. 

fc. treat with foreign governments, provide for The Union’s 
defense, raise, maintain and control standing land, sea and air 
forces, make war and peace, regulate captures, define and 
punish i^rades and felonies committed on the high seas, call 
forth the militia to execute the laws of The Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions, organize, arm, discipline, and 
govern such part of the militia as The Union may employ, and 
punish treason; 

c. regulate commerce among the member states and in The 
Union territory and with foreign states ; 

d. coin and issue money, r^ndate the valt^ thereof and of 
foreign money, provide for the punishment of counterfeiting, 
fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

* The American Union req^es this oath only; of naturalised dtkfeiis 
or of citizens entering the Union servke or inlying Iot a pa^jort 
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e. own and operate the postal service and own, operate or 
control all other inter-state communication services ; 

f. grant authors and inventors exclusive right to their work 
for limited periods ; 

g, provide uniform bankruptcy laws throughout The Union; 

h, govern any district The Union may acquire for its seat 
of government or for forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful Union plant. 

3. The Union shall have no right to establish a Union re- 
ligion, grant hereditary or noble titles, levy any tax or duty 
on inter-state commerce, subject vessels bound to or from one 
state to enter, clear, or pay duties in another, grant preference 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to one state over 
another. 

4. The rights not expressly given to The Union by the Con- 
stitution nor forbidden by it to the states or the people are 
reserved by it to the states respectively, or to the people. 

5. The Union shall guarantee to every state in it a demo- 
cratic form of government and shall protect each of them and 
all the territory of The Union against invasion; and on applica- 
tion of the state legislature or executive The Union shall pro- 
tect each state against domestic violence. 

6. Each state has the right to maintain a militia and a police 
force, but may engage in war only if actually invaded or in 
such imminent danger as will admit of no delay. 

7. Each state has the right to guarantee to the people in it 
greater rights than those enumerated in this Constitution, 

8. No state has the right to 

a. abridge the rights, privileges and immunities of citizens 
of The Union; 

b, exendse, except temporarily by consent of The Union, 

any of the rights given by this Constitution to The Union 
alone; / * 

r. raise my barriers to inter-state commerce or communica- 
tions without the of The Union ; 

d. adopt any law impairing the obligation of contracts; 

e. enter wiAout the consent of The Union into any pact 
or agreement with another state or foreign power. 

9. Full faith and credit sluiU be given in each state to the 
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public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every other 
state in The Union. 

10. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states. 

11. A person charged in any state with crime who shall flee 
and be found in another state shall on demand of the execu- 
tive authority of the state from which he fled be delivered 
up to it. 

Article IV. — ^The Legislative Power. 

1. The legislative power of The Union is vested in the Con- 
gress, which shall consist of a House of Deputies and a Senate. 
Each shall choose its own officers, judge the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, determine its rules of 
procedure, have the power to punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavior, to compel their attendance, and to expel 
them by two-thirds majority; keep and publish a record of 
its proceedings, meet and vote in public except when two-thirds 
shall ask for a private meeting on a particular question, vote 
by roll call when one-fifth of the members ask this, form with 
a majority a quorum to do business though fewer may ad- 
journ from day to day, act by majority except where otherwise 
stipulated in this Constitution. 

2. The Congress shall meet at least once a year at a regular 
date it shall fix. During a session neither branch shall adjourn 
more than three days or to any other place without the other’s 
consent. 

3. Members of Congress shall not be questioned outside 
their branch of it for anything they said in it, nor shall they 
be arrested on any charge except treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace, during attesidance at a session of Congress or while 
going to and from it , 

4. No member of Congress shall hold other public office in 

The Union or in a state durmg bis term, in the CMneU 

5. The Deputies sWl be„at.le|a^ 2g y^s old, and shall be 
elected directly by the dtitoenis eyery Mrd year. 

The number of Deputids frdn; be cktemiined 

according to population, a^€€a^i^|)€a|^ least ten 

years, and sh^ not exceed oiie 'te ev^ . 
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or major fraction thereof, though each state shall have at least 
one. 

6. Senators shall be at least 30 years old, shall have resided 
since at least 10 years in the State by which elected, and shall 
be elected at large from each state directly by the citizens 
every eight years, except that in the first election half the 
Senators of each state shall be elected for only four years. 
There shall be two Senators from eadi state of less than ^5,- 
000,000 popidation, and two more for each additional ^5,- 
000,000 population or major fraction thereof. 


7. To begin with the apportionment of Deputies and Senators 


shall be: 






Australia 

7 

2 

Norway 

- 3 

2 

Belgium 

8 

2 

Sweden 

. 6 

2 

Canada 


2 

Switzerland 

• 4 

2 

Denmark 

4 

2 

Union of South Africa.. 

2 

2 

Finland 

4 

2 

United Elngdom 

. 47 

4 

France 

42 

4 

United States. 

. 129 

10 

Ireland 

...... 3 

2 



Netherlands 

8 

2 




New Zealand 


2 

Totals 

• 280 

4 ^ 


8. To become law a bill must pass the House and the Senate 
and be approved and signed by a majority of the Board.*' If 
a majority of the Board shall return the bill with its reasons 
for not signing it, the bill shall become law only if passed again 
by House and Senate by two-tfnrds roU-call majority, and if a 
member of the Board shaH ask to be heard by House or Senate 
during its detete thereon he shafl be heard. A bill not returned 
by the Board within fifteen days (holidays and Sundays 
cepted) after presentation to it shaH be law, as if signed, unless 
adjournment of Congress shall have prevented its return. This 
shall also af^f^ to eveiy order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrmre M the House or Senate may be nece^iy, 
exc^D^t cm a giiesdon: of ^journment, and to ev^ expression 
of The wiB, tufiess otherwise provided herein. 

9: have tibe power to declare war, make 

ail the other rigtos of The Union unless 
od^twi^ p^tided herein. 

* The executive, Art. V. The IMted States ConstJtution gives to 
Wtesi 4 mt the pwers tl^ paragn^ gives to the Board 
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10. The Congress shall have the right to admit new states into 
this Union ; but no new state shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other state nor any state be formed 
by the junction of two or more states or parts of states with- 
out the consent of the state or states concerned. 

Article V, — ^The Executive Power. 

1. The executive power of The Union is vested in the Board, 
It shall be composed of five citizens at least 35 years old. Three 
shall be elected directly by the citizens of The Union cmd one 
by the House and one by the Senate. One shall he elected each 
year for a five-year term, except that in the first election the 
citizens shall elect three, and the House shall then elect one 
for two years cmd the Senate shall then elect one for four years, 
and the Board shall then by lot assign tenns of one, three, and 
five years respectively to the three Members elected by the 
citizens. 

2. A majority of the Board shall form a quorum, and it shall 
act by majority thereof unless otherwise provided herein. 

3. The Board shall establish a system of rotation so that 
each Member may he President of it one year. 

4. The Board* shall be commander-in-chief of all the armed 
for(^ of The Union, shall commission all officers of The 
Union and appoint ambassadors, ministers and consuls, may 
grant reprieves and pardons for oflFences against The Union, 
^lall have the power to make treaties by and with the advice 
and consent of the Premier cmd Congress,’^ and to appoint with 
the advice and consent of the Senate the justices of The High 
Court and of all lower Union Courts, and to make any other 
appointments required of it by law. 

The Board* shall from time to time report to the people and 
Congress on the state of The Union, its progress toward its 
objectives, cmd the effects and need of change, and shall recom- 
mend to their consideration such policies and measures as it 
shall judge necessary and exp^ent; it may require the opinion 
of any one in the service of The Unipn on any subject relating 
to the duties of his office. 

* President, in the United States Consdtt^on. 
t Senate, in the United States Constituden. 
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The Boards may convene extraordinarily Congress, ad- 
journ it when its two houses cannot agree on adjournment, or 
dissolve it or either hrmich of it for the purpose of having it 
elected anew as shall be prescribed by law. 

The Board^ shall receive ambassadors and other public min- 
isters. 

5. The Board shall delegate all executive power not expressly 
retained by it herein to a Premier, who shall exercise it with 
the help of a Cabinet of his choice until he loses the confidence 
of House or Senate, whereupon the Board shall delegate this 
power to another Premier, 

Article VI. — ^The Judicial Power. 

1. The judicial power of The Union is vested in a High 
Court, and in such lower courts as The Union may from time 
to time establish by law. All Union judges shall be appointed 
for life. The number of High Court judges shall be fixed by 
law, but shall not be less than ii. 

2. The judicial power extends to all cases in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of The Union, and 
treaties made by it; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls; to aU cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; to controversies between two or more 
states; between a state and citizens of another state; between 
citizens of different states, and between a state, or citizens 
thereof, .and foreign states, or persons. 

3. The High Court shall have original jurisdiction in all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and con- 
suls, and those in which a state or a foreign state shall be 
party ; in all the other cases before-mentioned it shall have 
appdlate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, under such 
regulations as shall be made by law. 

Article VII. — ^The Amending Poweiel 

I. The power to amend this Constitution is vested in the 
citizens of The Umon acting by a majority of those voting on 
proposals made by two-thirds majority of the House and of 
the Senale with thc^^ approval of three- fifths of the Board, or 

* Preside, in the Umtesd States Constitution. 
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by twchfhirds majority of either House or Senate with the 
unammous approval of the Boards or by a special constituent 
assembly established by law, or by petition signed by at least one- 
fourth the voters in one-half the stales. No state, however, 
shall be deprived without its consent of its right to have its own 
language and its own form of democratic government. 

Article VIII. — General. 

1. This Constitution, and the laws of The Union which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties which shall 
be made under the authority of The Union, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any state 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

2. All persons in the service of The Union, and the legislative 
members and executive and judicial officers of each state, shall 
at the beginning of each term renew thdr oath to support this 
Constitution. 

3. All Union elective offices, unless otherwise stipulated 
herein, shall be filled on the same day throughout The Union, 
to be fixed by law ; the exact date when their terms shall begin 
and end shall also be fixed by law, as well as the manner for 
filling vacancies. 

4. AU persons in the service of The Union shall be p^d 
from The Union treasury as shall be fixed by law, but the 
cc»iq)CTsation of no judge shall be decreased during his term 
ror shall that of any elected oflfcer of The Union be increased 
during the term for which he was elected. 

5. Any one m the service of The Union, on in^peachment 
for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes, 
shall be removed from office and may be disqualified from 
holding office again, and if convicted remains Kable to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and punishment accordii^ to law. 

The House shall have the ^e pow^ of impeachment and 
the Senate tte sole power t© tiy an impeachment, and it sWl 
convict only by two-thirds maj<nity of the Senators present 
sitting under oath or aSinmticm, Ihe Chirf Justi<^ shall preside 
when a President or Member of tlm Bcmd is trfed. / 

6. No religious test shall, be to 
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any office or public trust under The Union, nor shall there be 
any official Union religion. 

Article IX. — ^Ratification. 

I. The ratification of this Constitution by fsn states, or by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, shall suf- 
fice to establish it among them. 


Transitional an<J Teclmical Protlems of Union 


The difficulties involved in creation of The Union’s common 
citizenship, army, market, money and stamp may frighten or 
discourage many. Three things may help reassure them. 

First, our choice is not between difficulty and danger with 
The Union and ease and safety with any other course, but be- 
tween greater and lesser difficulty and risk. What we face in 
securing our freedom by The Union is trifling compared to 
what we face in tr3dng any other course. 

Second, the difficulties in uniting are mainly, if not entirely, 
transitional ones that will soon end. The difficulties in any 
policy that fails to establish one citizenship, army, market, 
money and stamp are inherent and unending. 

Third, many of the difficulties and risks liable to be held 
against The Union will be imaginary. Many will spring from 
the assumption that we need ideal union from the start and 
must solve every problem not only perfectly but at once. Or 
they will come from forgetting that our aim is npt to make 
eveiything uniform, orderly, neat, but to make the world safe 
for more variety, more incHvidualism, more democracy. Only 
p 3 Tt of the present disorder needs ending as hindering rather 
than helping this end, and much of this part can safely be left 
to The Union to deal with later. The only problems needing 
consideration now are those that absolutely need consideration 
if The Union is to be established. 

We shall now briefly consider the main transitional and tech- 
nical difficulties involved in establishing The Union citizenship, 
defense force, mon^, and communications system, and then 
discuss less briefly our hardest problan, the establishment of 
a customs union. 


Citizenship 

Some nations may fear that one dtkenship, because it brings 
free movement of men within The Union^ will cmse Hhem to 

2ia 
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be flooded with emigrants from other parts of The Union. 
Experience does not justify this fear. If possession of freedom 
of movement involved necessarily the use of it, the German 
Swiss would have flooded long ago the French and Italian 
cantons, or the French would have emigrated from Quebec to 
other parts of Canada. Why should nations fear great migratory 
movements within this Union more than the American states 
fear such movements from the other states of that Union? 

Union, by bringing opportunity for freedom and prosperity 
equally to men wherever they are, tends to keep them settled ; 
acute migration problems derive from conditions that force 
men to leave in order to be, or hope to be, free and prosperous. 
The relatively small part of the total population that would 
be shifting from nation to nation in our Union would, more- 
over, be better balanced than it is now, for there would be more 
migration among the scientists, engineers, doctors, artists, etc. 
Men from the nations in The Union that excel in certain things 
would be in demand in other nations in it that are retarded 
in these things. To make teachers freer to teach and students 
freer to learn is to cause some migration, but not an immigra- 
tion problem, certainly not one dangerous to freedom. It is 
true that the United States raised some problems when it 
granted the emancipated negro slave the right to move about 
as freely as the whites, but this policy has never raised any- 
thing like the problems which were raised by its extreme 
opposite — by the fugitive slave law which sought to fix the 
negro in the South. 

There is, too, the question of what to do about all the im- 
migration officials, passport officials, customs officials, and all the 
other government officials, civil and military, high and low, whom 
The Union will make unnecessary. The practice in relieving the 
unemployed which nationalism has given every democracy 
should make it easy for each of them to handle its share of 
a problem, so relatively small. The great stimulation to business 
which The Union would give could be counted on to provide 
productive work soon absorbing th^ superfluous officials. 

: > , Defense 

How sbal: Tfhe Urfon take over the existing defense estab- 
Kshmente? The Act enabling the Republic of Texas to enter the 
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American Union shows how easy it is to do this. It provided that 
Texas should cede “to the United States all public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy 
yards, docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all other prop- 
erty and means pertaining to the public defense belonging to the 
said Republic of Texas.” 

What of the fact that some democracies have volunteer armies 
and otters universal service? Which system should The Union 
adopt? It would seem possible for each democracy to continue 
provisionally its present system until The Union adopted a com- 
mon one, if not till the admission of new states solved the 
question by making nothing necessary except a small volunteer 
force. The Union’s least secure period would be at the outset 
and its most exposed territory then woidd be on the European 
continent. But ^s very territory would enter The Union best 
prq)ared to defend itself, thanks to universal service there. Even 
if The Union adopted a volunteer policy at the start it would 
take some time to organize it, and in that time The Union 
would be strengthaiing itself with new members. The ad- 
vantages of universal training can not be lost quickly even by 
abolishii^ conscription. The European situation is such that as 
The Union spreads it could always count on having a citizenry 
trained for &e army at those frontiers where and when The 
Union needed this most. 

What of the command of The Union army, navy, air force at 
the start? This does not need to be accorded to one man; it 
could be given provisionally at least to a supreme defense coimdl 
composed of the ofiScers commanding the armed forces of the 
democracies now. Qramon sen^ would give a preponderating 
position in this council to the democracies contributing at the 
start the greatest tanies,. hawks; air forces. One would exf^ct 
Tte Union to hegm fay turning most ta the Frendi — as the 
British have alr^y doae-^te itstny ieader^ip, and to the 
British — ^as the Fre^h ham ate^y d^^ieH-^and to the Ameri- 
cans for navy l^dershipu It th»i, enjoy the services of 

the most experienced miHtary experts j^erisely where it would 
need them most. 

Since the military wouki be srfjordhmfce to the dvil |x^wer, 
mid dnee the greatest democracy cciuid laA demise' 
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and the smaller democracies would be safeguarded by their 
strong position in the Senate, there could be no valid objection 
to The Union organizing its defense on the basis of merit 
rather than national pride. The better the Union Officers, the 
more its armed forces could be reduced with safety. 

But organizing an army of Americans, British, French, Dutch, 
Belgians, Scandinavians, Swiss, — ^is it not too difficult to get 
men of so many nationalities and languages to form a coherent 
fighting force? The French with their Foreign Legion and the 
United States with all its forces have shown how easy it is to 
weld the greatest mixture of men into an effective force, provided 
only that one can organize them on a man to man instead of 
state to state basis. Our Union's task at the outset would be 
little more difficult in this respect than that of Switzerland with 
its three nations. There would be no need of or advantage in 
mixing all the troops at the start; one could begin with a 
judicious mixture among the officers and gradually extend this. 

Finally, there is the fear that it will be too hard to get the 
different democratic peoples to defend each other, especially 
the more distant or least exposed ones. This fear is another 
hangover from the habit of thinking of world organization in 
terms of states instead of men. Just as an international and 
a union army are poles apart, so too there is basic difference 
between a league which expects Americans, for example, to 
cross the sea to defend France while the French remain free 
to carry on whatever foreign policy they desire, and our Union 
wh^e every American, Frenchnmn, Englishman, Dutchman, — 
where every citiz^ would have an equal voice in determining 
Tte Union's foreign policy, where there would be no Fren^ 
or American or* British or Dutdi territory or policy tp def^id 
1^ oinfy The UrikmV Whm all the land of die free wot4d 
fae^onie common land of AdtSy one could rely on plenty At 
htme {tisiiig frQm'eva^> naticm in it to defend &e or 

any i^rt of it. ' ^ ^ , 

; ifcmy. may fear th$fe the Amerioan people wiB be less disposed 
lode®^4 ths^ The Unioh than tiie contrary, 

Jfc jfe iirt IWlfeve dlw The American people are much more 
?oiher tb: diink ii terms of utifon. None 
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cans why the men of Maine should agree to aid Texas if at- 
tacked as a member of The Union and why they should refuse 
to make this pledge to the people of Texas as an independent 
republic. It is true that geographical position does enter into 
such considerations, that the Americans of the West were 
more reluctant than those of the Atlantic seaboard to come 
to the aid of the British, French and Belgian democracies in 
1917. It is also true that once a government elected by the 
whole American people decided to enter that war, no state held 
back. 

In considering all defense problems, moreover, it should al- 
ways be remembered that the mere formation of The Union 
wifi greatly diminish the danger of war, and that as time con- 
solidates The Union and spreads it through mankind this danger 
will steadily disappear. 

Money and Debts 

The monetary problem, now so perplexing even from a short- 
range view, would be among the easier problems for The 
Union. It would be mainly a question of establishing a com- 
mon Union currency and pooling behind it the existing reserves 
of the member democracies and of all new members as they 
entered The Union. It would seem wiser not to take the poimd, 
dollar, or franc as The Union money but to avoid all national 
feeling by giving The Union current^ a new nomenclature and 
valuation. 

The change to The Union money would be inevitably gradual. 
Peoi^e in each nation would continue for some time to quote 
prices and do local business in terms of the old national mon^, 
but everyone would soon learn the exact relation of the new 
to the old currency. When Austria established its postwar 
currency with the new name of schilling and with this unit 
worth 10,000 of the old kronen, it showed how easily such 
changes can be made. From the fimt the money that changed 
hands was expressed in schiffings, thotagh people continued 
for some time to buy and ; sell in terms of ^kronen.. The old 
habit slipped off and the new one on sooner than many expected. 
Now Austria's money has been qhanged again, t^ time toithe 
Reichsmark. ^ l t / 
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The pooling of the gold reserves in The Union need not in- 
volve necessarily shipment or concentration of gold. It would 
require essentially only the political act or transfer of owner- 
ship to The Union, and creation of a Union central bank or 
reserve system which would have for branches the existing 
national central banks. That done, it would seem safer to leave 
the gold scattered than to concentrate it. 

Should The Union take over the debts with which the democra- 
cies enter it, or should each of them keep its own? It would 
not seem wise for The Union to take either all or none of 
this burden. Nations have incurred debt to obtain the arma- 
ments or colonial territory which they would have to hand 
over to The Union; it is only fair that The Union should 
assume such debt. 

As for the “War Debts,’* they could be settled by The 
Union taking over and consolidating the entire debt of each 
democracy incurred as a direct result of the World War, for 
without their common victory The Union would not be possible. 
Each nation would also have to hand over to The Union all its 
foreign war credits or reparation claims. If this operation when 
worked out increased or decreased too unreasonably the actual 
per capita war debt burden that each democraqr is now bearing 
it should not be hard to adjust the extremes. No people in The 
Union would draw real advantage from a solution saddling any 
people in it too heavily or too lightly per capita with debt at the 
start. 

The debt operation I suggest would really give advantage not 
to any nation or its government but to all the individuals in 
The Union who own the bonds that the “War Debts” represent. 
These bonds are widely held everywhere by individu^ with 
such small capital that they must put their savings into the 
safest investments. My suggestion would make these bonds 
even safer, and woxdd therefore benefit most the small investor. 

Communications , ; , 

Uniting the postal services seems to presenUno serious prob- 
ten. ' ^ --^4 ' ■ 

Electric ccramuni€atic^:|^r^f 3 ^? a:^ome^ more 

comjJex prqWto oWn and operate 
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these whik others leave them to private companies. This com- 
plication is not very serious. The two systems now cooperate 
veiy well together, and there is no reason why they should 
not work together even better under The Union. The only 
essential is that power to control rates and regulate all electric 
means of communication should be vested in The Union. 

As for the communication of goods and men, the establish- 
ment of The Union would appear to be relatively simple. At sea 
it would mean opening coastal shipping in each democracy to 
the others, but this does not seem liable to work any violent 
change in the existing services. Shipping firms that now need 
the protection of coastal regulations to live would probably 
find the loss of their privileged position more than offset by 
the increase in trade Union would bring. All transoceanic ship- 
ping that was confined exclusively to intra-Union trade would 
become part of the coastal shipping of The Union, subject to 
The Union’s regulations as regards manning, hours, working 
conditions. These r^^ations should eliminate much of the 
argument now in favor of protecting the national shipping 
of the various democracies against that of the others. The 
rest of this argument should be eliminated with The Union’s 
elimination of each democracy’s need to protect its shipping as 
a measure of national self-defense. 

Similar unification of river, rail and road communications 
would be still simpler. It would be mainly continental and would 
to require little immediate change in existing regulations 
for international traffic, except the abolition of all such customs 
formalities as automobfle trip*tyques. 

There remain am <xmmiinicaticms. Far from bringing civil 
aviation any hard prohiMr The Union would free it from the 
bewildering vexati<TO . of fetkmal regulations with 

which the needs of it. 

Freeisfg $so,boo^Q06,<50o or Tkat® 

Many will consider t&at florii protection to free 

trade is tlie greatest diSieftlfy 'teniiwMag Tliiei Much 

of tois difficulty, too, is iiiaa|^flaiy, Herfe atgaiii tte ptobkai 
is nrainly transitional At w^sl ttould 
be injtared. This minori^ would 'S6@n‘ fcfe W JJkS 
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ductive mass. Help given it meanwhile would bring the majority 
no new burden but would instead reduce and liquidate an exist- 
ing burden. 

The more agricultural among the democracies may fear that 
The Union would freeze them in their present state and prevent 
their developing a more diversified economy. United States his- 
tory may soothe such fears. Union there has not kept the textile 
industry from spreading to the South from New England; 
Ohio and Illinois have not needed tariffs against Pennsylvania 
to develop their steel industry. The automobile industry has 
not flourished most in the older manufacturing states but in 
Michigan, and when the motion-picture industry came it, too, 
picked a non-industrial state, California, for its home. Certainly 
the less industrial countries would seem to have a much better 
chance to develop rapidly as sharers in the business expansion 
that The Union and its great free market would bring than 
as independent nations walled in — and out — by tariffs. 

Industrial democracies may fear that The Union would lower 
their standard of living. To oppose The Union on this ground is 
to argue that the people of any state in the American Union 
would be far more prosperous today had the Constitution pre- 
served each state’s right to raise tariff walls instead of sacrific- 
ing it to extend the citizen’s right to trade. 

The term, national standard of living , — like so many other 
terms now glibly used in discusskais of world problems, — 
covers t^ually a wide range in standards within the nation 
and gains its significance from national sovereignty rather 
than from itself. There always has been a wide disparity in 


standards of living in, for example, the United Stat^, if only as 
a heritage of davery, and this di^)arity remains not be- 
tween sections but within states. Is this ran^ of stai^iards 
of Hwmg in this one democrat really less than the range in the 
rialtional. stanctods of living of the fifteen democracies 
ic^rming our Union? Is the <Hflferenqe betwee^a^he American 
tihe B^an^ French, IriA, Biiti^^ or ^y otter standard 
^ living^ iGlt^jUniw lpreate^ h^een that 

of; Is ,it so mtnS m^re that those 

enjoyfUg ^^; stan<fer 4 in the Umted States need a 

Umon, 
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when the lowans never needed a tariff’s protection against 
Mississippi to attain and keep their higher standard ? 

The Union, instead of being faced with fifteen different na- 
tional standards of living, is really faced with fifteen ranges 
in standards whose highs and lows are probably not nearly 
so far apart as is generally imagined. For a simple explanation, 
assume that these ranges run from i to lo, the standards of liv- 
ing in some democracies running the whole range, those in 
others running from i to 7 and those in still others ranging 
from 4 to 10. Does this not make clear that what The Union 
does is merely to swell the- number of people having each 
existing standard, not to create a new problem? 

Abolition of trade barriers within the American Union did 
not result in lowering the higher standards of living in it: 
Instead it has raised gradually both the higher and the lower 
standards. The surest way to protect the workers with the 
higher standard would seem to be to raise it in this manner, or 
to bring up to it as many workers elsewhere as possible. Tariff 
protection not only keeps the cost of living higher for the 
protected worker, but, by preventing sales by the foreigner, 
helps keep the foreigner’s standard low. It thereby reduces 
his power to buy what the protected worker makes and tends 
to cut the latter’s wages and standard of living. The Union 
policy doubly protects the worker, for The Union not only 
provides a market for all but facilitates raising the standards of 
workers througteut its territory by law, and in this and other 
wajrs builds up bu3dng power everywhere. 

It has been teurd to end child labor among the forty-eight 
American States, but it has impossible to end it among 
the sixty states of ffie International labor Organization. For 
seventeen years this League organ has tried to get the world 
to put in force the 48-hour wedc convention. The American 
States, thanks to thek Unim, improved their worker’s stand- 
ards much more radically in a year — only to face the problem 
of how to keep those standjOTls akme in a nationalistic world. 
That seems an insoluble proMto-r^ffjout The Union, to help 
eliminate the cut-throat aMiq).etition among the democracies that 
naticmalism encourages. : { , ^ , 

We come to the general, usual fears . of Th^e, are 
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always those who want to be reassured against loss from 
change even when they run no real risk, or much less than 
their present risk against which they can gain no reassurance. 
There are those, who claim the right to be guaranteed against 
loss from change made by majority vote though they ask no 
such guarantees against loss from change made without majority 
vote, from failure to act in time. There are also the marginal 
enterprises in each democracy that need protection to exist, the 
people whom The Union would really force to change more 
or less their occupations. 

Although it may be practically and politically wise to make 
imposing safeguards to reassure or compensate this opposition to 
The Union, it would no doubt be found in practice that only 
a very small minority in every country was adversely aflfected 
even for a few years by the change to The Union, — ^and none 
to the degree to which most will be affected by continuance of 
the present policy of disunion. It would also be found that the 
cost of tiding this minority through transition took but a frac- 
tion of the gain in prosperity which would be obtained from 
The Union. 

The maximum foreign trade our fifteen democracies have 
achieved under national sovereignty was that of 1929 when it 
amounted to $44,000,000,000 gold or $75,000,000,000 deval- 
uated. One can estimate that $50,000,000,000, devaluated, of that 
trade was inter-democracy trade which The Union would make 
domestic trade. These fifteen could do this $50,000,000,000 trade 
among themselves in 1929 despite tariffs, they quickly cut this 
down to $15,000,000,000 while inerting the monetary and 
other barriers to trade, and they have subsequently raised this 
to $22,000,000^000 in 1937, regaimng some of their trade ly 
lowering these barriers. Is it firen tmreascmable to exp^t ffiem 
to regain the re^t soon by fredng this great market of att 
terriers and ^dowhig it with one stable money aaid dieap, 
siniple commufiicatic^s? Yet, in merely r^^aming .die :i929 level 
thejr would te more than doubling their j«resent prosperity, as 
measured in value of; inter-democracy trade. 

Even if tMjr^Us gained oidy some twenty billion dollars 
in tra4^ could ti^y not easily afford to set aside a billion or 
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tions caused by a healthily rising prosperity ever really hard or 
costly? Does not nearly everyone take care of himself in such 
conditions? 

There is, moreover, good reason to trust that our $50,000,000,- 
000 area would soon pass its 1929 peak, double it, triple it, and 
continue upward. When we study afresh the results of union 
and disunion in the United States we shall see this reason 
better. True, we have no good figures that are exactly com- 
parable. We do not know what the trade among the Thirteen 
American democracies aggregated before their Union. Its rise, 
however, is reflected by the fact that the foreign trade of this 
same territory quadrupled in the first ten years of The Union. 
Is it unreasonable to expect as much for our Union which 
would practically own the earth, be secure from foreign danger, 
have no rival, — ^and whose people would have ten times more 
cause for confidence in their future than they had in 1929, 
or the American people had in 1789? Would any producer who 
could not find buyers in this huge market nor make a living 
in such transition conditions deserve much attention? Would 
he deserve our sacrificing The Union for the sake of his pocket- 
book? 

Many will find in these considerations sufficient answer to 
such questions as : What will haj^n to those farmers in Switzer- 
land who are used to growing wheat and can no longer do so if 
tariffs go? What of the watch-makers in the United States 
who presumably can not survive Swiss competition in a free 
maifet? To reassure others, however, we need to consider 
in rnoone detail the proMems such interests present. 

Th^ intoests^ wa have smd, "v® form at worst a small 
minority. This is not mer^ bomise the trade expansion which 
The Union brings- is Jxiund to benefit most of its citizens. Each 
of our democracies even: isdls ;nic)st of fe exports to the 

otter fourteen despte trade b^iiera shows that the 

major part of tteir export trate W9uld be freed by The Union, 
and that this major part needs Wo ^oteeticoi. For if a demod- 
ra^ can sell a commodity now in this democratic market 4 ^? 
spite barriers, it could surely opi^mue to sell it there c^er 
The Union removed the barrifers* i ' - ^ , 1 - ^ , 

It would ^m to follow ttet in eadi ftbose? 
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producers of commodities that now can be exported profitably 
to the democracies, or elsewhere, would not only survive The 
Union but flourish on it. A large part of the people in every 
democracy is represented by these producers. 

One example may suffice. The chief exports of the United 
States according to the League of Nations yearbook, Internor- 
tional Trade Statistics, which names no export less than $5,000,- 
000, are animals, meats, lard, fish, wheat, flour, rye, other 
cereals, fruits, nuts, refined sugar, other foodstuffs, furs, fodder, 
tobacco, wood and manufactures thereof, copper including in- 
gots, wire, plate, etc., iron and steel including manufactures, 
other metals, petroleum, coal, cotton, chemicals, leather and 
manufactures hereof, cotton and other textiles, rubber manu- 
factures, paper and printed matter, electrical machinery, farm 
implements, office machines, motor cars, other vehicles, — and 
a number of other commodities that together make 10 per cent 
of American exports. Consider how many Americans are directly 
or indirectly engaged in producing these commodities whose ex- 
port the existing trade barriers have failed to stop, and which 
should boom with the removal of those barriers. One may then 
get an idea of how few Americans could possibly be hurt by The 
Union. The list varies with the democracies, but the conclusion 
remains the same — ^none could possibly be adversely affected 
by The Union except the small minority which can not ev^ 
sell their produce at home to . the nearest, most friendly con- 
sumers, — their fellow citizens and neighbors, — ^without tariff 
protection against other democratic producers. 

Moreover, this minority, it is important to remember, would 
not be in difficulty loi^. Take the extreme case of the Swiss 
wheat-grower who^ business The Union would presun^My 
ruin. It. does not follow ttet he himself would be ruined, or 
tom frcxn.the soii. The Union would at the saacne time^stm^idafee 
the Swi^ spedWifies^ suA as wateh-maWng, dselesef-making, 
laceT^piakteg. This wcMd give work to thel fsumer^S ^d 
dat^hters vSiom have deprived of ffieir jdbs; be would 
tovf Jewer/w>i;Shs. feed at home and more to feed in town 

fredh food^ Ttielprcbafoility of his 
would be in- 

erea^ by. the ri^.in pro^rky. through Tl^ 
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Union would bring Switzerland more tourists. This would 
expand its hotel business (now at 20 per cent capacity), in- 
creasing the demand for fresh foods while tending to reduce 
the supply by drawing people from the farm to work in the 
hotels. This process would be speeded by the fact that the 
tourist influx would cause much constructive work of all kinds 
for the development of the scenic and playground resources 
of the Alps. 

Production, it is often forgotten, is not an end in itself but 
a means to consumption. Economic thinking that thinks always 
in terms of work and never in terms of play is hopelessly 
wrong. A rise in independent leisure spells prosperity as a rise 
in dependent idleness spells depression. The more leisure the 
world gains, the more access to its natural playgrounds can be 
cheapened by various capital improvements, and the more these 
playgrounds can be put within reach of more and more people. 

Consider what only one detail in this widening world of 
play that The Union opens — ^skiing— means economically. This , 
sport has added snow and mountains to the list of valuable 
raw materials, and no country is so rich in these as Switzerland. 
Others may have more mountains, but they are not so high, or 
not so open, or not so sunny, or not so easy to get at, or not 
so close to great populous r^ons as those of Switzerland. The 
business that skiing brings with it ramifies amazingly. 

Skiing brings the w<x)dworker skis to make and the metal 
worker, fixtures; the textile worker has to supply ski clothes 
and the shoemaker ski shoes. Back of each of these are foresters, 
miners, farmers in many lands. There is transportation to be 
supplied : Rail, air and motor to the mountains and then snow- 
trains, motor buses, funiculars and ^^air ferries"’ or ^^teleferiques’^ 
to the mountain tops. There are roads to be kept open from the 
snow, new highways to be blasted through the mountains, service 
stations and garages to be nmkiplied in mountain villages, hotels 
and restaurants and reft^^ tp be leracied in hitherto forgotten 
valleys and peaks. Tl^e are food smd drink and fuel to te 
supplied, and guides and sld h^uctors. Alirost everyone 
seen^ to benefit from the spre^ of rthis one spmt. Even the 
do<^ors have broken bones to the. instrOTee s^ent .new 
policies to sell. , , 
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The sport of skiing rose even through the depression, and with 
it rose all this business. In the years while people were talking 
of the imminence of political revolution and economic collapse 
in France, skiing was developing there so fast that one Alpine 
village, Megeve, had to erect scores of buildings and two “air 
ferries” in a vain attempt to keep up with the rising demand. 
With prosperity this sport is bound to leap forward, and business 
with it. 

Give the people who can grow wheat more dieaply than 
the Europeans their natural market so that they can prosper 
and travel, and there is no need to worry about the European 
wheat-grower’s future. He can make a living much more easily 
then merely exploiting in one way or another the play resources 
in which his country is really wealthy. He too can then begin 
to travel and enjoy overseas the beauty of unbroken, unending 
fields of golden wheat, a sight as rare to him as the Matterhorn 
to the plainsman. 

What is true in this example seems true for all the minority 
interests adversely aflFected by The Union. One can reasonably 
expect them to be reabsorbed soon into healthy activity by the 
development of the natural advantages that each country enjoys 
and by all the new activities which The Union would open, par- 
ticularly through the greater leisure it would permit. 

Financial aid to tide these interests through transition would 
mean no additional burden to the majority in each country — 
the great crowd of producers who can produce so well Aat 
even now they can sell their surplus against world competition. 
These producers already support the ndnority; they pay for 
its inefficiency by the various tariff and monetary schemes for 
keeping excessive the prices of mhat efficient producers need to 
J;uy while keeping low the prices of what they have to sell. 
This process eatsGnto the good producer’s profit from two 
sides, raising cost of production and lowering danand^ all for 
the sake of a minority that can not stand alone. 

The amoimt which the ineflSdait are thereby already costing 
thb efiScient is mcalpolable, and there is no possible shifting 
of this btmdeni tmdd* the pres^ system. Far from shifting it 
tf tihe ties it on tiiie heme producers by 

fomng goods they would otherwise buy more 
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cheaply from the foreigner. When a thing can not stand alone, 
the only thing that can possibly hold it up is a thing that can 
stand alone with strength to spare. There is, moreover, noth- 
ing transitional or temporary about this burden now. It is a 
permanent part of the nationdistic system and it has been grow- 
ing instead of declining in the past decade. 

The question facing members of the efficient majority in each 
democracy is simply this : Shall we continue to pay more and 
more to protect this parasitical, loud-mouthed minority, or shall 
we definitely free ourselves from this burden by establishing The 
Union, and speed its establishment by arranging to use some of 
the profits The Union will bring us to help the parasites through 
the few years necessary for them to be absorbed in sound pro- 
duction? The choice is between bearing the existing burden 
forever, or only a little while longer. 

It should not be hard to work out in detail provision for 
this transitional relief ; here again it may be noted that national- 
ism has given every people plenty of experience in handling 
relief problems. 

Should the transition of the fifteen from trade barriers to 
free trade with each other and one tariff policy toward the 
outside world be accomplished abruptly, at one step, or gradually, 
by stages ? "There is no greater mistake than to try to leap an 
abyss in two jumps,” Mr. Lloyd George has said. It may be, 
however, as great a mistake to try to leap it from a standstill 
when it is too wide to jump without a running start. There are 
arguments for both ways of effecting this change to The Union. 

A system could be worked out whereby each of the democra- 
cies would reduce by stages its barriers to trade with the other 
fourteen, say lo per cent the first six months or year, 20 per cent 
the next, then 30, and the remaining 40 in the fourth period. 
But this seems to me unnecessarily complicated, particularly 
since much confusion wcmld rise from the necessity of working 
out simultaneously The Union^s tariff relations wi& the rest of 
the world. 

My tentative suggestion would be that, in agreeing to the 
principle of The Union, all should a^ee that its abolition of 
customs frontiers should take effect on a definite day. This 
day might be a year after The Union government had decided 
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on what its commercial policy toward the outside world should 
be, which policy should also take effect the same day. This 
would seem to be the method of abrupt change, but the abrupt- 
ness is really confined to the legal side of the operation. The 
method suggested allows time for adaptation between the taking 
and the application of the legal decision. It would require 
time to work out The Union’s constitution, get it ratified 
and The Union government elected. During this delay a good 
deal of voluntary adaptation to the coming change would be 
induced particularly by two things: 

First, the rise in prosperity would not be delayed until all these 
changes were effected. The decision in principle to unite would 
stimulate confidence and hope sufficiently to start an upward 
movement, and this in itself would ease transition and sim- 
plify the working out of the practical details of The Union. 
The economic forces transforming our Swiss wheat-grower into 
a truck-farmer would immediately begin work. Second, the cer- 
tainty that on a definite date cheap wheat would enter Switzer- 
land would strongly encourage the Swiss wheat-grower to begin 
plan ting something else. 

Even on the day that the change to free trade went into effect 
the degree of abn;q)t chaise practically felt would probably 
surprise more by its smallness than its greatness. Once the mind 
is made up, one can change a kiw abn:q)tly, but one can not 
therel:y effect abruptly great practical change. Such change 
involves change in men’s hatats, and that always takes time 
and comes about gradually k practice. 

This is specially true of all CQtBtructiire diange, all im- 
provement, all grov^ Destructive change w&y be effected wiA 
rdative afcartq)tiKSS. A sapltf® cam. be felled at one stroke, htst 
an inch csasi ne^ possibljs be a^ed at one strche to the girth 
®f its tnkk. AE case can db is to stimulate the tee?^§: 
natural J>rdcess o£ gtowtiu This Julies even njera to the 
affairs of menu An iemk3)(piake. mhy wreck 4 k a mc^ent 
asnd effeirt ;^eat practical cte^to in the liyto «f u toilBan men, 
Irtst-toe^ r^sc9l8;nc*:i«btfld the city e^^.grackally. Only 
a 'p<%y )dc3i^t5h^ite, bf'dtoti3^^ as the pchcy 

thrtpt cdutnge. 
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Nature can be trusted to make transition gradual when the policy 
is constructive, natural* 

To illustrate: Suppose (what is really very doubtful) that 
Americans could, practically, supply from their factories in 
the United States all the automobiles the fifteen democracies 
can now absorb* Yet the demand for automobiles at the time 
the change to free trade began would be much more than now, 
because of the period of rising prosperity preceding it Sup- 
pose the Americans were able to meet this demand, too. If they 
sought to meet it without establishing European factories, they 
would get into economic difficulties, for it is cheaper to ship the 
materials than the finished product. If they could make a profit 
shipping motor cars from Detroit to France, they could make 
a greater profit by getting the steel in Lorraine, having the 
materials they could not get more cheaply in France shipped 
there and making cars in France, too, to meet the rising demand. 
They would thus be giving more employment there and in- 
creasing on both the economic and the psychological sides the 
demand in France for their product. 

This would not mean that the French maker would be driven 
necessarily out of business, let alone abruptly, or what is more 
important, that his plant would be closed and his workers 
thrown out of employment. His costs meanwhile would be 
falling through the efiEects of The Union. This might offset the 
American automobile-maker’s advantage, for his costs would 
be increasing if he sought to supply the whole world. To men- 
tion one item, shipping is limited and the more of it he sought 
to take from other commodities (also desirous of reaching 
their market) the more ocean freights would rise. 

Suppose Detroit could still deliver all the cars demanded in 
France — ^and everywh^e else in Europe — more cheaply than 
the maker on the spot could. There would remain the problem 
of distribution and service and this would require building up 
a greater organization than the Fremfii makers now have, and 
this takes time and mcmey. When all this was done, there 
would still be business left for the Frendi maker. There would 
remain all the tens of thousands of his sold cars to help protect . 
him for several years. Even if tmd^ in for American cars^ 
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they wotild have to be re-sold and kept running, and the de- 
mand for their parts would continue. 

There are, moreover, all sorts of uneconomical factors that 
enter into the buyer’s psychology. There is habit to make many 
people reluctant to change their make of automobile. There is 
national or local pride. The irrational belief that has been 
propagandized into the people of every nation for generations 
that ever3i:hing done by a fellow-national is better than the 
same thing done by the foreigner is not going to vanish the 
day that The Union is established. It is going to remain and 
do yeoman service to the European automobile-maker and the 
American dressmaker and other producers (for the example 
applies to many producers of many things in many countries) in 
tiding them through The Union’s transition period. 

These are only some of a host of factors that combine to 
make this transition gradual in practice no matter how abrupt 
it may be on paper. There would seem to be no need to arrange 
for a gradualness that is bound to occur. 

However carefully one does make such arrangements, how- 
ever great the assurances and reassurances and safeguards and 
super-safeguards the Unionist provides, one can be sure there 
will still be plenty of pother and crying-before-hurt. The 
delusion will still be popular that there is security only in con- 
tinuing our present ills. We shall, long have with us the slave 
who has no time to fear his burden will break his back, be- 
cause he is too occupied by fear of catching cold if the burden 
is removed. 

One can be sure that the fearful minority will fill the air 
with cries — ^and there is one thing more incredible than the 
amount of noise a small minority composed of silly and sdiSsh 
interests cbxi make. It is the rea^ness of the majority on whom 
they are imposing not only to believe them withont checkii^ 
their figures, investigating their motives or remenAadr^ Ihrir 
past record, but to suffer for them as if siIHness4atict selfishness 
were the great patriotic virtues and vital infeDe^ pretaid 
to be. ^ ; 

Unionists need, not be worried techifi dif- 
ficulties to be solved iti fimtfiig the into one market. 

Customs unicms Jmveiaheady time and 
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again, and the task at hand is much less complicated than it 
seems, far less complicated than the task of trying to make the 
existing system work. Unionists need be concerned still less 
by all the imaginary complications that will be conjured up. 
They have hysteria, parasitic interests, pedantic experts, inertia, 
lack of constructive imagination, and the present against them. 
But on their side they have the facts, and both the past and 
future. 


The votofries of liberty will lay this book [Union Now] aside 
with u sigh, ,,, It will hceue conjured up a vision of the greeds 
est political and economic opportunity in history, by comparison 
with which the opening of the North American continent was 
a modest beginning • . . 

Gigantic opportunities would be opened up. A rise in the 
standard of living of millions of consumers would result from 
the expansion of markets and the consequent lowering of parices 
for mass-produced goods. Even a relatively slight expansion in 
their known market would enable U. S. automobile manufac- 
turers (to take only one example) to cut prices, and cars would 
thus become available to more persons, not only in the other 
states of the umon but also at wJtat we call ^‘home” The eco- 
nomic Mstory of the U. S. demonstrates that this process is 
cumulative and ikai it would almost certainly result in lower 
automobile prices than even Mr. Ford has dreamed of. There 
would be an imviiable revival in shipping and in railroads, and 
hence in the capiid-goods industries behi^ them. Industrial ufu- 
employmenl might, therefore, almost disappear. 

A genuine union of the dmmcrimes, then, opens up a vista of 
industrial growth to which the only miightenmg parallel is the 
growdh of the Umted SMes itsdf. At the time the Ametkm 
Union was fmmd the .rnglOe^nth^cmtury libertarkm econ^ 
ormsts were prmchmg jree tmde. And ike cdfolition of tariffs 
witMn the borders of the United States provided for this doctrine 
the most spectacular prmdiecd AmmskmAion thc^ any ecommic 
theory has ever had. ' ; ; : , , , ^ : 

Fortune, April, 1939 (Mtorfetl m Union Now) ‘ 



My O wn !R.oacl to XJmon 

The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must 
be planted upon the tested foimdations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no do- 
minion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no material com- 
pensation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one 
of the champions of the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure as the faith and the 
freedom of nations can make them . — President Wilson, April 2, 

1917. 

It may be useful to retrace briefly the road by which I have 
come to dissent now when '‘it is generally conceded that we 
should not have entered the last war/’ and were duped into it 
mainly for economic motives, when it is the fashion to jest 
bitterly of “making the world safe for democracy,” as if it 
were “a matter of no overwhelming importance to the United 
States” — ^when “my brethren,” as in the time of Job, are 
“ashamed because they had hoped.” If I can not accept the 
basic premises and conclusions of this school it is not from 
failure to give its arguments consideration. It is rather be- 
cause I happened to go throt^ long ago the evolution which 
many have undergone only recently, and because I have had 
more time and been tinder greater pressure to evolve imiher. 

I have already mentioned one proof of the importance I 
attached to the profit motive in wax when it was not so g?? 3 ^:aS 0 y 
conc^ed. I would give other proof now that I did vfMt till 
after the event either to stress this point psoWidy^pf .to qdtidze 
our entry in the war. : , ; 

April 4^ 5917^ the Associated State tfai- 

versi^ oi wtete ,1 ,the qoUege 

p^ei, wa- 
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Monster patriotic demonstration today by students of State 
University. A united student body, who, having faith and con- 
fidence in your wisdom and judgment, pledges its enthusiastic 
support of your every undertaking. 

The next day the college paper published under my signa- 
ture the following: 

Blind Democracy 

I have been asked why I voted against sending the telegram 
to President Wilson which was to say that the University stu- 
dents ‘'stand behind him in whatever he undertakes.” I was 
opposed to it because I object to the all-indusiveness of the 
wording which I have just quoted. 

When the war first began we condemned that very attitude 
among the Germans. We criticized severely their blind obedience 
to the Kaiser. Now at the first shadow of war, although we 
are not in the danger the Germans were with hostile countries 
on both sides, shall we lock up our brain and throw the key 
away? 

To say that we are behind the President in everything he 
undertakes, especially at this stage of the international situation, 
is to undermine the very foundations of democratic government. 

It is an indication of mob-mindedness and is least to be ex- 
pected and most to be deplored when found in our colleges. 

Instead of being a “glittering generality'^ the telegram should 
have said something definite. If it had said, “We are behind you 
in every move you make to aid the cause of democracy against 
autocracy, and we urge you to make the entrance of the United 
States into tibe war dependent upon the definite agreement of 
the allies to establish a league to enforce peace after the conflict 
is over and while overpowering the German government to 
oppose dismembering and eccmomicaHy crushing that nation 
and thus sowing the seeds of future warfare”— if the message 
had been of that order, I would have been among the first to 
say aye. 

The United States today has the opportunity of doing great 
service to the cause of demooracy. The allies need our help, 
they are dependent upon us for munitions and other supplies. 
'Uiey are fighting the cause of democracy, but at the same 
time so many racial passions and other issues have entered into 
the war that it is doubtful whether the furtherance of democ- 
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racy or the commerce of the allies will be uppermost in the minds 
of the men who gather around the council table when the war 
is over. We had a Platt amendment before we went into the 
Spanish war to keep us to our purpose of making Cuba inde- 
pendent. We can do equal service for democracy and world peace 
if we make the condition of our entry in the war as definite as 
outlined above. 

When the college term ended I volunteered in June, 1917, 
in one of the engineer regiments which Marshal Joffre on his 
visit to Washington urged the United States to organize and 
dispatch at once to France; it was called at first the 8th and 
later the i8th Railway Engineers. (I had been working sum- 
mers as transitman in the United States Public Land Surveys 
in Alaska and the Rockies.) Six weeks after the regiment 
was organized we were sent to France where I remained until 
discharged from service June, 1919. In June, 1918, I was 
transferred to the Intelligence Service (G. 2, S.O.S.) and in 
December was attached in a confidential position to the Ameri- 
can Peace Commission in Paris where I remained for six 
months. 

I had access there to many highly secret official documents, not 
only the daily record of the secret meetings of Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Qemenceau, etc,, but daily despatches between the 
President and American generals on all fronts, our diplomats, 
and Washington (on the home and Senate situation). I was 
in an unusual position to see daily what was really happening, 
and how little the press or public knew of this, and to see, too, 
from the inside how propaganda was being handled abroad 
and at home. I was also one of those chosen to guard President 
Wilson on his return to Paris from Washington until the secret 
service men he brought with him could take over, my job being 
mainly to ‘^smell’’ the bouquets sent him to see they hid no 
bombs. I mention these details to show the d^ee to whidi my 
functions encouraged a skeptical attitude— dn one already bom 
a Missourian. 

My mental evolution during the wat and armistice period 
does not need to be ffeconstructed now from memory ; it can be 
followed in thte ekcerpts fitan what I wrote then: 
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March, xpi8. {Letter published in the Missoulian, 
Missoula, MontJ] 

can not understand the wave o£ intolerance, with its deter- 
mination to suppress the least expression of non-conformity, 
whida seems to have spread over the country which has always 
acclaimed its freedom of speech and press/’ writes Private 
Clarence K. Streit, formerly of the Missoulian staff, from 
^‘Somewhere in France/’ *^1 suppose the country is only going 
through the same psychological stage as that experienced by 
England and France at the beginning of the war. May they pass 
through it quickly. When they have, they will realize that in a 
country fighting to make the world safe for democracy, intol- 
erance, hate and forced conformity are among the enemies of 
the cause.” 


March 14, ipi8. {Letter'] 

A good many of our newspapers understand the President’s 
policy about as well as the German Junker class. . . . They 
have not caught that spirit of democracy which is abroad in the 
world. . . . The American who wants to know what our aims 
and those of our Allies are is denounced as a pacifist- The 
newspapers are keen to know more of our military operations 
over there — they don’t give a continental damn, apparently, as 
to where we are going but they want to know how fast we’re 
getting th^e. . . - 


March 23^, ipx8. {Published letter] 

In my c^inion die Russians and President Wilson, backed up 
by the British Dabor party and the French Socialists, have made 
ttds a war for democracy. Had the Russians remained under the 
Tsar and kept on fighting (ivhich is rather doubtful) the Allies 
would probably laawe wem the war already, but I do not think 
it would have been a vktory lor demoKX^cy, as it will be now-. 
The Russian revolufeiojp at otee stroke removed the prmiary 
raison d'etre for German militarism. 

By its puNkation of secret it 4fowed how ii;nperial- 

istic were the aims of the AHiesU^akiigg.t^ Adriatic an Italk^ 
lake, giving France German territory to the Rhine, parcelling 
out supposedly neutral Persia, in ffict, sowing the seeds of future 
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wars on every hand, • ♦ . I have noticed very little about these 
secret treaties in the American press. . . , 

The despised Bolsheviks preceded to demonstrate how im- 
perialistic are the German war aiins by the Brest-Iitovsk con- 
ference. They got the first real show-down of those aims> a 
show-down which should convince everyone that the militaristic 
party is still in the saddle. ^ . . 

The Russian military power is gone, it is true, but that has 
served to make the Allies really more than ever rely on help 
from the United States. It has made our position among the 
Allies much more important, in fact, I believe it has given us 
the leading position. And that, again, works toward a democratic 
peace. We are certainly a pacific people ; we have no territorial 
ambitions and we have an idealistic and sincerely democratic 
president directing our great war power. 


Oct, igi8, [LefterJ 


It is going to be mighty easy to lose this war in winnh^ it. 
By that I mean that I think the war will have been lost to democ- 
racy no matter what the decision on the field if the prime motive 
in the making of peace is not the safe-guarding of the world 
against another catastrophe such as this war. If only a quarter 
of the zeal paid in each country to the protection of its ^^naticmal 
interests'’ were devoted to the interests of humanity I 

President Wilson has earned the everlasting gratitude of every 
democracy in the world by the poKcy he has pursued in this war, 
it seems to me. Against all the pressure of ^'national interests" 
he has stood out finnly for a peace on the hrca.d fines necessary 
for the world's mterest. 

Again^ the ded^ons of the Paris Conference of 1915 mid 
the ^Ifigh protectiemi^" at home and abroad he has emphasis 
die toiger of eemomm wars after the war and called ^ 
freedom dE ir^miatnmad trade. I think that is one ol 4^ 
Huportani: points in ids pcdi<y. Commercial rivalry f 
nations is one of die diief causes of war aaid if 


continue after the wax is over there wffl be 
-a p^Dce- And it is on this 

going tQ encounter strong oppositi^ si |4^ 


results in .. me-, 





f die 

$kans are in die 
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lead. That's a pity. You know I'm no Democrat, but in a time 
like this I want to see the President's hand strengthened in 
Congress. And electing Republicans now is no way to help the 
President or democracy with a little “d." Of course, the Repub* 
lican and Democrat parties are hardly different, except in name. 

Nov, 15, zpi8, ILetfer] 

I am glad the President is coming over here for the peace 
conference. His presence will be needed. He has shown himself 
the sanest and most far-sighted of statesmen and with his enor- 
mous prestige he will have a deciding voice at the peace table. 
And he will get a reception from France, I will tell you. . , . 
Of course, the royalist and reactionary elements are not pleased 
with his ideas, but he is unbelievably strong with the mass of 
the people. 

And as for our troops, well, I was ta lkin g with a fellow back 
from the front while in Bordeaux. We were speaking of the 
recent election. He said it was a shame the soldiers didn't get to 
vote, that the result would have been different, for ‘"the boys up 
at the front think President Wilson is the greatest man in the 
world." I heard no rejoicing over here on the Republican victory 
nor anything like commendation of the [Theodore] Roosevelt 
tactics, though of course I am not acquainted with the senti- 
ment in all parts of this big old AEF. 

Dec, 22, xgi8. \Paris, Letter] 

I reached Paris about 9 a.ni Saturday Dec. 14th. . . . Soon 
came the boom of a caimon. The President had arrived. ... I 
arrived at the Champs ElysMs just in time to hear the cheers 
and see the handkerchiefs and hats waving. ... He received 
a magnificent recepticm. . . i The French recognize the great- 
ness of Wilson, even if a porMon of the American public, perhaps 
too dose to him and certainly too far distant from the late front, 
can't seem to appredate hum . . . 

If the Republicans really thought the President's poliqr was 
wrong, why didn't they sa^ so when he first aiunciated that 
policy? 

Instead, Senator Lodge stated after the President's speedi of 
April 2, 1917, in which he defined our aim in going to war, that 
Wilson had "expressed in the loftiest manner possible the senti- 
ments of the American people." And [Theodore] Rodsei^t 
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who now practically accuses the President of being pro-German, 
came out with this comment at that time on the President's 
speech : “The President's message is a great state paper of which 
Americans in future years will be proud. It now rests with the 
people of the country to see that we put in practice the policy 
the President has outlined/' And now that . . . we are in a posi- 
tion to “put in practice the policy the President has outlined” 
this group is doing all it can to prevent the President's policy 
from being carried out to the end. 

The sickening feature of the situation is that the American 
public should have let itself be carried away with hysteria and 
elect a Congress hostile to the President in these critical times. 
And that the A.E.F. should not have had any voice in the pro- 
ceeding. 

The royalist propaganda papers and the reactionary press in 
France are playing up this group in the States for all, no, for a 
great deal more than it is worth. Fine bed-fellows. Meanwhile 
the liberal press of France and England is rallying strongly to 
the President's support. 

Dec, jpiS. {Diary, Paris, Record Room, 
American Peace Commissionl 

I made the usual inspection to see what important papers had 
been left out. Found a great deal of valuable information lying 
around. Also all the keys to the filing cabinets. Among other 
things, a document dated Nov. 29, 1918, from the French 
Republic to the U. S. Government giving plans for Peace 
conference drawn up by French Govt 

One learns a great deal at this station. Surprising the way 
things -are left accessible. This record room contains all ^e 
files arid documents of the Peace Commission. ... It is enough 
to give one an idea of the immensity of the problems confrcmt-^ 
ing the coming conference — to see the universal scc^ of 
documents and books in this room. 

Jan, p, ipip, [Diary, ParisJ 

So many ^diverse peoples of the world ^e ^ max^ 

diverse bai^ts. from Wilsori and Arper^ Peace Con- 
ference that &e mariy 'ioe^hable ifkdy to 

have a^ btx^peiaf^ of U. S* 
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BdEore the Armistice the Allied press was filled with stories 
ctf the lacfc of food and raw materials in Germany, paper suits, 
etc. Since the Armistice the press is filled with stories of the 
comfortable situation of the Germans, of the plenitude of food 
in Germany, and no one has yet spoken of seeing a paper suit. 
The answer is — ^Propaganda. Germany is menaced by famine, 
yet the idea of feeding their enemies grates upon some Christian 
folk and they try to prove that said enemies need no food, . • . 

No doubt German historians will prove the war was a victory 
for Germany or, at least, that she was not beaten. And millions 
of Germans will be brought up to believe that. Just as millions 
of other children -will be brought up to believe another ''truth.” 
Each group of belligerents used its press for four years to instill 
into the majority of its people its own particular "truths,” these 
"truths” being as absolutely opposed to each other as the soldiers 
of the two camps during a bayonet charge. 

It would be idle to suppose that the effects of this persistent 
propaganda should die out with the Armistice and that now 
Truth should shake off her shackles, reveal herself to all people 
of the world so that no one could longer doubt her identity. 
Even in times of continued peace we cannot decide just what 
is this much referred to “Truth.” What chance is there for her 
to be recognized now ? 

Jan. j8, jpjp. {Diary j Paris] 

The grand conference of Paris has at last opened, ushered in 
with some well chosen platitudes from the mouth of President 
Poincare. . . . Surround the peace conference with a halo of 
high md noble thoughts, and then <to your dirty work behind 
dosed doors- Same c4d scheme ttet they worked in Vienna in 
rSis. .. , . Read the stenographic report of the afternoon’s ses- 
skm. What a beautiful ftame^. Everjrthing done unanimously 
after the slate pr^red in advance- How long will that continue ? 

Jan. rpip. {Diary, Paris] 

Gave the peace conference the once over . . . from the out- 
dcteu PopMh is not very popateir with ^ comiamsskmers. 

He is useful as a backgrounrf for the which 

roll by and up to the door of the- Quiii canyiag bfe 

'^servants,” . . . There w^ two or of 

representing most of the Afifed na&ms, mainly ^Iplers amtiw 
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to see the ^‘fathers of the victory/’ tiie ^'premier poiltis,” the 
select few who ‘Von the war.” 

Many of them, I gathered from phrases overheard, were 
waiting especially to see Pres. Wilson. ... I recognized Bal- 
four, and I think I saw Winston Churchill. . . . Marshal 
Foch . . . drew a cheer. . . . The President . . . also drew a 
cheer, and the crowd pressed to the fence to see him descend 
from his car. . . . They could only get a glimpse of him. Cold 
weather, nipping wind. But crowd stuck. I see in the morning 
papers that Pres. Wilson made an important speech on the 
Society of Nations at this session. 


Feh, ig, igiQ. [Pam, Letter to a French girV\ 


President Wilson’s speeches were all that reconciled me in the 
least toward this war as a war. The patriotic speeches only dis- 
gusted me. The men who were the strongest supporters of the 
United States entering the war “for democracy,” why, they were 
all the worst reactionaries in America, men who aU their lives 
had bitterly opposed democracy at home. And the men, most of 
them at least, who protested against our entering the war and 
were called traitors and maligned in the press — they were the 
men who had been abused for years by the same press because 
they advocated democratic reforms. 

I detested the German .govemn^t and the German idea, 
wherever I found it. And I fc«md plenty of Prusstanism in the 
U. S. I put little faith in the Allied protestations of demcxracy. 
And, in the kst three months, I have sem enough of the secret 
inside workings to know that the heads of the Allied Govern- 
ments are not sincerely democratic, they are cmly as democratic 
as they feel compelled to be by public opinion. Some of them are 
cynicdly un-^emocratic;, though in their public speeds they 
usually hide this. 


{I wotdd here give a general warning to the t was 

only 21 wh^ I enEsl^ and had t^ver e^ <d ^ Mis- 
siss^i.; I in^ressed in Paris by the fad % was 

ttoh In bote position to judge what resfiy going on 
tha^ jnd^ more unpre^sed^by tfe ihmi by the 

that 

*X ’ 
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IS documents 
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are. A passage in a document read when it is fresh and in 
the light of one's impression of the whole situation then may 
seem to one C 3 mical and significant, while if read years later 
when quite removed from the context of events it may seem 
innocent and ordinary. Conversely, documents that raised no 
eyebrows when written can take on a most sinister meaning 
when read years after the contemporary atmosphere has gone, 
and facts not common knowledge then have come to light, 
or viewpoints have changed. 

We tend to assume that the picture we get of a given event 
will be the one the future will get of it or that the past got 
Yet how many of the factors that influenced President Wilson 
and other leaders of his day are lost to us, and how many 
factors that we know now were unknown to them?] 

Mijarch ipJp. [Paris, Letter] 

Part of the Louvre museum is now open. . . . IVe visited it 
twice. What did I go back to see the second time? Especially 
the Venus de Milo. And also the Victory of Samothrace. . . . 
The Victory of Samothrace has no head. Did Victory ever have 
a head? Perhaps. But it always loses it. . . . 

No doubt these letters of mine from Paris are rather dis- 
appointing to you. So little about this epoch-making Peace 
Conference — ^this great historical assembly. . . . 

I might say, however, that this is not a Peace Congress but 
an inter-allied Victory meeting, with indignation as the guiding 
general force and Individual Economic Interest as the chief 
counselor of each nation. If you want to cling to your opinion 
of the greatness of a number of gentlemen much in the public's 
eye, why, stay home and read the newspapers.. Don't hang 
around here. 

But still, this conference is an enlightened body compared to 
some of the vociferous Senators bade home, for whom political 
thinking ended when the Constitution was written and the 
Monroe Doctrine enunciated. The world is moving mighty fest 
these days, but just where it is going I wotdd not venture to say. 
Ah, these piping days of— 4he armistice. Ill wager some of the 
directing heads of the Allies l<mg sometimes for the good <dd 
days when everybody had but ptfpose— to the other 

fellow. Heigh ho ! for the next last war. 
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But I’ll re-iterate that President Wilson, in my opinion, is far 
ahead of the others. But he is handicapped by lack of support at 
home and I doubt if he will be able to accomplish much. It will 
be a pity, for there can be no doubt that the masses of Europe 
are trusting implicitly in him. It is touching, the faith they show 
in him. 


March, jpjp. \Paris, Letter'] 

The opinions of the American press these days show a lamen- 
table ignorance of world conditions. To read the papers, and the 
speeches of . . . [various] . . . senators, one would think that 
they have been asleep for the last five or ten years. They talk 
about . . . keeping out of European affairs. Were we able to 
keep out of this war? The world isn’t as big as it used to be. 
And it is getting smaller all the time. 

I don’t think the proposed League of Nations is by any means 
perfect. . . . What discourages me with so much of American 
criticism of the League — ^it is so plainly caused by nothing more 
than personal or party hostility to the man Wilson, Or it is 
urged by a selfish nationalism and imperialism more closely 
related to Prussianism than to the old Ajnerican idealism. It is 
not helping the cause of future world i>eace. The militarists and 
reactionaries of Europe are making capital use of our Lodges, 
Borahs and Co. 

You seem to thjnk that the government took over the cable 
lines to prevent American opinion hcstile to Wilson from reach- 
ing France and England. If you could read the papers over here 
you would see that such is not liie case. The reactionary news- 
papers and the royalist press ai« doing their best to weaken 
Wilson’s petition at the conference by playing up dispatdies 
from the U. S. hostile to him. 

March eo, ipip. ZParis. Letter to a French girV] 

I think parents are rather under obligation to the child. . . ► 
The same reasoning I apply to man’s rdation to the state. A 
man owes a state nothing because of the fact that he happened 
to be bom in it. It was throt^h no choice pf mm that I am an 
American. ^ ccmld be i:iaturali 2 ed now as ckr^en of some other 
cotteryP^Triie^ but the state, in Muq^tfng me, was fitting me 
for a life wif^ its object w|s to brain me into being 

a goJd^dlti& of |t A4d fhe very adkldn: of birth gave me 
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dear associations, friends, memories in America, made me preju- 
diced in her favor. I would not change. With all her faults, I 
prefer America to any other country. 

But — had I been bom in France, say, of French parents — 
would no doubt prefer to be French, would be proud of my 
French nationality just as you are. And if the fates had willed 
that I should have been bom an Englishman, a Russian, a 
German, a Chinaman, a Turk or any other nationality, I would 
undoubtedly be just as happy in my state and prefer it to any 
other. 

And yet, this simple accident of birth under one flag instead 
of another colors the mental attitude and distorts the intellectual 
processes of most men, including most of the men whom I used 
to look up to as intellectuals, men of science and philosophy, 
men whose sole concern was the truth. This war showed the 
stuff of which the world’s ''elite” or "intelligenzia” is made — 
and it a sight enough to make one despair. 

For my part, I love America — aside from the accident of 
birth — because of the ideals on which the Republic was founded 
(not all of them, however), I love American life for its bound- 
less energy, its freedom from tradition, because it is facing the 
future and not the past But that isn’t going to keep me from 
trying to see things as they really are. I am an intelligent man 
first, an American afterwards. The United States is now tm- 
doubtedly the most powerful single nation on the globe. All the 
more th^ for men in America whose allegiance is to the 
humem race. 


My Evc^-ution Aftek 1919 

My evdution, then, has not been from unthinfchig acceptance 
of the war to disillusioned belief that it was a monstrous mis- 
take intp whidi we the people were Jed through no fault of 
ours but through sinister influences. My evolution has been 
from doubtful accqptsmide tte Wat is hdbgj, on bsdsmce, more 
right than wroi^, to a ftrfteg ^ My as 1919 thart it 
had been botched. After this of disillfciSionin^t I 

have slowly grown to the ieofrvictfcti |^at With aH their 
mistakes Wilsbn and the Aimffcian^5df)|3e 
in all thdr essential choices, ^ \ 

Though I went into the -Krar .t|j ehlNye 
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peace, I thought of it then only vaguely. When President 
Wilson talked of making the world safe for democracy I did 
not then understand that the real problem was not that of doing 
justice at once, but of providing the means of doing justice, 
the machinery of world self-government. I lost interest in his 
League in 1919 because it was coupled with so bad a treaty and 
because I thought it was too weak. I have since become con- 
vinced that, considering all he had to face and choose between. 
President Wilson showed high statesmanship in tying the Cove- 
nant to the Treaty of Versailles, and that he got as strong a 
world organization founded as was practically possible then. 
Though I have since come also to believe that the League is no 
solution for us Because its basic working principle — which I 
never questioned then — ^is wrong, I am nonetheless convinced 
that this League was practically essential for the necessary 
transition to world organization on a sound basis. But when. 
I left the army I was so disappointed with Woodrow Wilson 
and his works, and so opposed to the irrecondlables, that I 
took no part in the ensuing fight over the League at home. 

I went to work as ^ reporter and then in January, 1920, 
returned to Europe as a Rhodes Sdiolar. After covering the 
Tturco-Greek war, during vacation, for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, I left Oxford in the Fall of 1921 to become the Ledgers 
Rome correspondent. My interest in the League had so ebbed 
that though I was in Lausanne for months in 1922-23 reporting 
the Turkish peace conferoice I never bothered to make me trip 
of only one hour needed to visit Geneva. I never saw the League 
in action, in fact, before The New York Times sent me in 
1929 from New York to Geneva to be its correspond^t there. 
Meanwhile, however, my life and work in many parts of Eu- 
rope and especially in the territory of the Central Powers had 
helped persuade me that we had not made a mistake in entering 
the war. 

I have had many occasions to see how advanced the British 
people are in the practice of political democrs^, and how the 
French people, if behind tl^ as r^rds pafHam^ts and courts, 
are ahe^ of them in practising the equality of man. 

I have also .many occaskms to see how relatively in- 
ekperiauced M d[)ito)dracy the peoples of Italy and of the Cen- 
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tral Powers generally are; how they have been affected by 
their longer exposure to absolutism’s degradation of the com- 
mon man and insistence on blind obedience to state and church 
and all constituted authority. I have had many occasions to see 
how most of the democracy these peoples have, has come from 
America, from England and, most directly of all, from the 
French Revolution. 

Before seeing this I had already seen how dose the abominable 
servile system of the Central Powers had come to triumphing 
over Europe’s most advanced democrades. I had taken fifteen 
days zigzagging against submarines to reach Britain in August, 
1917. I had felt there myself the straits to which they had 
reduced the British. I had seen soldiers reprimanded at Aider- 
shot camp for throwing away a potato peding. I had spent 
much of my first day in London (August, 1917) tr3ring to 
find a place to eat amid all the padlocked restaurants. I had 
been among the soldiers convoyed across the Channel under 
cover of the night. I had witnessed how low French morale 
had fallen in 1917, how it rose with the arrival of the Ameri- 
cans — ^and how near to Paris the invaders still came more than 
a year after our entry in the war. 

Long before Adolf Hitler rose to prove what bad habits 
the German people had got under their feudal lords, I had often 
had brought home to me how great were the dangers from 
whidi the old democracies had escaped, and how President Wil- 
son had been much wiser than I had once supposed. I had come 
to imderstand better with each year why he had touched so 
deq>ly the hearts of common men and women all through 
Europe, 


Observing The League in Action 

Then the Geneva assignment gave me a rare opportunity to 
follow continuously and at first hand the actual working not 
only of the League propjsr, but of tte International Labor 
Organization and the Bank for. International Settlements — all 
the chief machinery the world ^ organized for governing 
itself. , 

The reasons that split Americans, fo^ and the League 
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in 1920 were, of course, paper reasons, for the League then 
existed only on paper. Yet to this day only a relative handful 
of Americans have had or taken occasion to test their theories 
by studying on the spot how die League of Nations really 
works in practice. Most of the leading American opponents of 
the League have such faith in pure theory that they have never 
so much as laid eye on a League meeting. My own theories about 
the League have had to face the facts. 

Unlike most of those who have been in dose contact with 
the League and its problems, I have never been responsible 
for any part of the League machinery or for produdng results 
in any of its fields for any government. My responsibility, 
instead, has been that of reporting objectively, accurately and 
understandingly to all who cared to read what these others were 
doing. This function required dose continual contact with 
the permanent offidals of the League, I. L. O. and Bank, with 
the policies and spedal problems and ddegations of all im- 
portant member and non-member countries, and with all big 
world questions, political, economic, monetary, social — and yet 
sharp detachment always from each of these. No one present 
but the reporter had this function. Nor was any one under 
more pressure to see each day^s development in every field in 
terms of living men and women, and to judge correctly the 
essentials in it interesting laymen and experts far removed in 
distance or occupation. I have enjoyed the further and immense 
advantage pf reportk^ for The New York Times. Mr, Ochs 
said to me, as my only instructioiis on being appointed League 
corr^pondent in early 1929 : ^Tlememb^ always to lean back- 
wards in being fair to those whose policies The New Fork 
Times' 

A visiting correspondent oiK:e reomfeed as we sat 
in tiie press section durii^ a Council mepting, *‘Thfe pt^ is a 
ia)eral educaticnf." I it I dduM 1^^ fet coiue 

to see sonjte Nd# be imr 

|)r^sed with how it was before tiie I-eague edsted, and 

stSl is now, to ^joy ttet essmtial for solving 

eontmu^ vfew of it as a wbcde. I 
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The world as seen from Geneva appears an Alice in Wonder- 
land world, devoted to the propositions that all nations are 
created superior, the part is greater than the whole and the day 
is longer than the year, . . . 

What is impressive in Geneva is that of sixty nations any 
fifty-nine should realize so acutely the absurdity of the other's 
claim to be the only one in step, and that none of them ever 
realizes that each is simultaneously making that very same 
claim. . . . 

What makes this loom big in Geneva is, of course, the very 
same thing that keeps the world from seeing it. The near always 
seems greater than the far, and only sometimes is. "What is 
nearest to the observer in New York, in London, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin, is a nation, a people, a way of seeing, a way of under- 
standing, a way of doing. What is nearest to him at Geneva is 
the mixture of all these. . . . 

In Geneva day in and day out the observer's contacts, busi- 
ness and social, are international. . . . There is no major issue 
that does not come up here. And always from an international, 
if not a world viewpoint. You are hearing in Geneva not merely 
the views of the various nations on all sorts of questions but, 
what is far more illuminating, you are hearing what they think 
of each other's arguments. It doesn't matter in Geneva if you 
can't see the beam in your own eye: While the American is 
pointing unerringly to the motes in the eyes of the Frenchman, 
the Englishman, the German, the European in general, all these 
are revealing the motes in the Americanos eye, and all the motes 
in the eyes of the others that he has missed. , . . 

The ^scovery that the world does not see the world for the 
nations is so new to him that he is likely to think that it is some- 
thing new. The world, of course, has never seen the world for 
the nations. What is new about the world is that ... it has, at 
least and at last, begun to try to see itself as a world. AYhat is 
new is the world observatory that the world itself has started 
in Geneva. 

Such, briefly, was the road which I took at the age of 21, and 
by which I have come in 21 years to propose Union now. 



Last 

On all great subjects much remains to be said. — MiU» 

One must not always finish a subject so completely as to leave 
nothing for the reader to do. The object is not to make others 
read but to make them think. — Montesquieu^, De TEsprit des 
Lois. 

When Aristide Briand proposed his European Federation the 
similarity of many of the responses impressed me. They ap- 
plauded, they said : ‘‘This is noble, this is what we all want,*’ and 
they added, “But there is this difficulty and that difficulty, and 
how is he going to meet They acted as if the veteran 

French statesman, though in a much better position than they 
to see the difficulties his proposal faced, had not foreseen them 
and needed their help in seeing rather than in solving them. 
They implied that all these difficulties were for him to over- 
come; they assumed the role of spectators who would not be 
affected if his project came to naught through his failure to 
overcome every difficulty himself. These waiters-for-a-perfect- 
plan could not see that in this ^terprise th^ were willy-nilly 
involved, that they too would be punished — swiftly, mercilessly, 
increasingly — for failure to solve in time the problems on which 
Aristide Briand had made so brave a beginning. 

I am aware of many of the difficulties confronting The Um<;m, 
and I have no doubt that there exist more than I reaSze. I 
know tiiat this book has led me into fields where others have 
a mudi greater knowlec^e than I. No one needs to take time to 
convince me tijgt this book falls far shott of what it should 
be, that it is weak indeed ccrapared to the great enterprise it 
wptdd prompte. I re^et that this book is not ^ dear, short, 
complete, well^rgannsed, fiee from error, e^y to read and 
bard to cohtrov^ on evay page as I — ^perhaps more than any 
cmcr^-^Iesire it to I feel, however, that I have reached the 
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point of diminishing return for isolated work on its problem, 
and that time presses for an agreed if imperfect answer. My 
hope is that the book can now make at least the friends it needs, 
for if it can then I am sure that they can do far more than I 
to correct its faults and advance its purpose. 

One can not believe as I do in democracy and fail to believe 
that the surest way to bring out the true from the false and 
to accomplish any great enterprise is to get the greatest num- 
ber of individual minds to working freely on it. The variety 
in our species is so rich that one can be sure in any sudi 
undertaking that one can do almost no detail in it so well as 
can some one else. 

Democracy taps this rich vein. It recognizes that Man can not 
foresee which obscure person or lowly thing may suddenly 
become of the greatest value to Man. And so it sets an equal 
value on every man and on every thing, and seeks to give 
equal freedom to every man to do Ae thing he best can do and 
trade it in the commonwealth for all*the billion things he can not 
do so well. That is the meaning of democracy’s great declaration. 
All men are created equal, and the reason why the rise of 
democraqr has led to the discovery of more and more truths 
and to the doing of greater and greater enterprises. 

And so I ask you not merely to make known any error you 
have found in this book but to try yourself to solve the problem 
that it leaves. Since it was you who found the fault how can 
you know that you are not the one who can overcome it better 
than I, better than anyone? 

After all, are not your freedom, your prosperity, your se- 
curity, your children at stake as well as mine? Is not the 
problem of world government your individual problem as vrell 
as mine? Can I alone organize the world for you any more 
than you for me? Can any dictator do it for us? If you and I 
and the other man and woman' woridng freely and eqtially 
together can not gain our cmKriKto end, then how on earth can 
it be gained? 

For Man’s freedom and vast futufe ipsm must dq)end on man. 
It is ours together, or no erne’s and it shall be ours. 
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